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LOTZE’S DOCTRINE OF THOUGHT. 


Ir is doubtful if any writer on philosophy has occupied so 
much attention during recent years as Hermann Lotze. Cireum- 
stances more or less fortuitous in character have combined with 
the intrinsic worth of his writings to lend them interest arf im- 
portance. He has received particular favor from translators : 
practically all his works are in the hands of English readers. 
He has given a popular expression to his views in the ‘ Microcos- 
mus,” as well as a scientific exposition of them in his “ System of 
Philosophy.” He stands in striking contrast to his great prede- 
cessors in Germany, who have been so much criticised and so little 
read. He is intelligible to any careful reader, and he gives the 
student of German metaphysics the somewhat rare impression of 
being a “sound” thinker, as to both matter and method. His 
exposition of details is always extraordinarily careful; he is 
cautious even to hesitancy ; he argues each question on both sides ; 
he admits the cogency of theories with which he cannot agree, 
and the limitations of his own, and he is not the slave of any 
system. But that which has contributed to his popularity more 
than all these qualities is that he does not openly violate the con- 
victions of ordinary educated mankind on any of the graver 
matters of morality and religion. On the contrary, he seems 
rather to have restored them to us, to a considerable degree, and 
made our possession of them secure. In the service of these 
convictions he has, at least for the time, stemmed the tide of 
Idealism and given pause to the ambitious Monism which so be- 
wildered ordinary men, confusing the old boundaries of thought, 
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mingling together nature and spirit, things and thought, the 
human and the divine, good and evil. It is no matter for surprise 
that readers of philosophy, and especially theologians of a reflec- 
tive type, should consider that we owe it to Lotze above all others 
that, after the reign of chaos, there is once more a “ firmament 
in the midst of the waters, dividing the waters from the waters.” 
He is their latest refuge and last hope. Hence the task of com- 
prehending the significance of Lotze cannot be an idle one, espe- 
cially if the influence of his teaching upon religious thought in 
Germany gives any true clue to the influence he will exercise upon 
our own. 

This task is also very difficult. Lotze has not only written 
much of many things, reconstructing the universe in thought on 
an adequate scale, after the manner of German philosophers ; he 
has also written from a variety of points of view. These, if 
reconcilable, are not reconciled by him. On the contrary, no 
writer of his magnitude leaves his students in such doubt as to 
his regulative principles. He rarely gives utterance to decisive 
convictions ; when he does, he generally admits that he cannot 
prové them, — particularly if they are positive, and he often 
seems to contradict them in other parts of his writings. His 
eaution, his care for details, his obtrusive fair-mindedness, have 
obscured his main conceptions. It is difficult to say whether he 
is an Idealist, or Realist, or both; and he has, quite naturally, 
been taken for a Materialist, for a champion of Orthodox theology, 
and also for an enlightened Agnostic. Hartmann, his best critic, 
tries to make out that Lotze never says a “ Yea” without a 
“ Nay ;” some even of his followers admit that he has no system, 
— his centre like his cireumference being everywhere. 

Nevertheless, Lotze cannot be set down as a mere eclectic, a 
gatherer of simples. Eclecticism is in philosophy explicit bank- 
ruptey ; and Lotze is no bankrupt. His contributions to special 
departments of philosophy and particularly to logic are too 
weighty, and his criticism of certain metaphysical doctrines is too 
penetrating to be the outcome of an unsystematic mind. Sporadic 
thought could not wield the power he has shown; the magnitude 
of his influence argues beyond dispute a trend in his speculation 
which must be discovered if justice is to be done to his endeavors. 

Erdmann, who estimates Lotze very highly, says that “the 
reader of Lotze must make up his mind to find much which ap- 
peared to him indisputable truth described as uncertain, and, in 
the same way, much which he held to be indisputably false rep- 
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resented as at least possible.” Now, the faculty of rendering 
disputable what seemed certain is the distinctive mark of the 
genuine critic. He suspends our decision, he assists our progress 
by first seeming to retard it; he forces thought to turn back, so 
to speak, for aspects of truth that have been neglected during 
the excitement that comes with the consciousness of advance. 
With the necessity and directness of instinct the critic sets him- 
self in antagonism to the aggressive movements of the systema- 
tizing thought of his day, and protests against the tendency to 
superinduce on the wealth of phenomena a rash and abstract sim- 
plicity. 

We find these characteristics on almost every page of Lotze’s 
writings. Like the true critic, he escapes the contagion of both 
of the great modern enthusiasms, and endeavors to limit both 
the scientific and the idealistic interpretations of the world to the 
spheres in which they are respectively valid. While rejoicing in 
the conquests of modern science, he is “ filled with distrust of its 
importunate persuasiveness ;”” while sympathizing deeply with the 
spiritual view of the world which Idealism seeks to establish, he 
has the strongest antipathy to its over-confidence and a keen sense 
of its difficulties and of the existence of facts which refuse to be 
fitted into its system. Yet he is not a skeptic, except in the older 
and better sense of the term. His interest is not in negation. 
“Man,” he says, “must make the best of what he has, and not 
decline valuable knowledge merely because it does not offer him 
the whole truth which he wishes to know.” Unlike the skeptie, 
Lotze believes where he cannot prove, and finds experience itself 
to be richer than any theory of it. His antagonism to the gener- 
alizations of science and Idealism, in which, as I believe, lies the 
key to his significance, has its roots in positive convictions which, 
as he conceived, have been either ignored altogether or mutilated 
in order to be fitted into systems. In fact, he set himself against 
the two great constructive movements of modern thought on be- 
half of the contents of the ordinary consciousness. 

This double attack ultimately resolves itself into a single one. 
His conviction that “ the fundamental ideas of Physical Science 
are inadequate, disconnected and frequently inconsistent” could 
only be justified by subjecting them to philosophical criticism. 
For it is only when a science aspires to be a metaphysic, and 
seeks to make its principles universal in their application, that 
its inadequacy is revealed ; the ultimate justification or refutation 
of the constructive hypotheses of science is the task of philosophy, 
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— or, if the phrase is less displeasing, of a science of first princi- 
ples. Besides this, Lotze possibly divined a truth which is ever 
becoming clearer, that there is a close affinity between natural 
science and idealism, that modern science when it understands 
itself is idealistic in temper and tendency, and that the attempt 
of philosophers to establish a universal synthesis by means of the 
principle of evolution differs from the work which is done by 
men of science only in the extent of its sweep and in the breadth 
and generality of its results. It is not Idealism with its spiritual 
construction of the world that is at war with the inner spirit of 
science, but the skepticism which, in our day, conceals its true 
nature under the names of Dualism and Agnosticism. Hence 
the interest of Lotze’s strictures on both of these modern move- 
ments, his attempt to limit the spheres in which they are cogent, 
centres round his criticism of idealism. 

Lotze’s opposition to Idealism was based not so much on his 
antagonism to its positive doctrines as upon his antipathy to its 
system. It would not be strictly true to say that Lotze adopts 
each of the main tenets of Hegel while rejecting the whole, but 
such a statement would be a faithful summary of his general 
attitude. His view of Nature, Man and God is not fundamentally 
different from that of Hegel, but he strenuously criticises Hegel’s 
attempt to reduce them all into pulsations or dialectical move- 
ments of a single principle of thought. To the essentially critical 
spirit of Lotze a system, simply because it is a system, seems to 
tyrannize over its component parts. The reflective characteristic 
of modern thought, manifested in science no less than in philoso- 
phy, seemed to him to raise universal conceptions to such a des- 
potic position that it was no longer possible to assign their due 
place and rights to the rich contents of the world and to the 
endless variety of its particular phenomena. His philosophy is 
a persistent defense of perception against reflection, of the con- 
crete particular against pale and vacant general ideas ; it is a pow- 
erful protest against injustice to the individuality and uniqueness 
which he found at the core of every real fact. Thought, with 
its abstract conceptions and unsubstantial universals, seemed 
to him poor and thin as compared with the facts and events 
of the real world; every general law appeared to him to fall 
short of reaching the core and essence of anything actual. How 
much more, therefore, must a system of general laws—such as 
a philosophy must be — fall short of the infinite variety of the 
facts of the world within and without man, and the endless play 
of its events. 
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It is thus easy to see how the Idealism of Hegel, which was at 
once the most recent and the most bold attempt to exhaust the 
contents of the world of objects by means of thought, should draw 
upon itself the most uncompromising opposition from Lotze. It 
seemed to him to reduce the world to a “solemn shadow-land ” of 
general conceptions, to convert the infinite variety of its chances and 
changes into a system of logical notions at once empty and ruled 
by necessity. In a word, Idealism appeared to him to be an attempt 
to establish a universal mechanism, which was not the less dead 
and relentless because it was called “ spiritual.” “On such a 
view,” he says, “ individual, living minds really count for nothing 
in history ; they are but sound and smoke, their efforts, in so far 
as they do not fall in with the evolution of the Idea, have no 
worth and significance in themselves, their happiness and peace 
are not among the ends of historical development. The course of 
history is as the great and awful and tragic altar on which all 
individual life and joy is sacrificed to the development of the 
Universal Idea of Humanity ” (“ Microcosmus,” ii. 156, English 
translation). 

It is this opposition to system that distinguishes Lotze’s criticism 
of idealism from that of such writers as Schopenhauer and Hart- 
mann. In the case of these latter writers the criticism of ideal- 
ism is preliminary to an attempt to erect a newsystem. Starting 
by rejecting the “ Panlogismus” of Hegel, and by denying that 
thought could perform the constructive functions attributed to it, 
they then assigned to it a subordinate position, and sought to 
derive it and its activities and products from some more funda- 
mental ontological principle, whose materialistic nature they dis- 
guised by calling it the “ will” and the “ unconscious.” Instead 
of the “self-conscious spirit” of Hegel, they set on the throne a 
blind power; instead of a system whose principle is intelligence, 
they established a mechanism to which ideas and the consciousness 
which produced them were more or less contingent, and com- 
pletely unfortunate, addenda. 

The constructive efforts of these philosophers have rendered 
their attack on Idealism comparatively harmless, at least so far as 
the popular and theological consciousness is concerned. They 
have diverted attention from the weaknesses of idealism and 
centred it on their own systems, which, being materialistic, have 
all the defects of idealism in addition to their own; which are 
weak in their logic, and which violate in a new way the current 
moral and religious convictions of the modern world. But Lotze 
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enjoys the immunity from attack which is always the peculiar 
privilege of the pure critic; no camp can be burned till it is 
pitched somewhere, and no opponent can be overthrown till he 
takes up some position of his own. In this fact, I believe, is to 
be found the true secret of the impression that Lotze has made 
on both German and English thought. Far from contributing a 
new rival system of his own, his effort culminates in reéstablish- 
ing popular ethical and religious convictions, purifying them only 
of their grosser contradictions. Not that Lotze’s agreement with 
the broad convictions of the ordinary consciousness is in itself 
a defect. On the contrary, I should say that prima facie itis a 
grave argument against a philosophy that it contradicts the prin- 
ciples which the world has found valuable in practice. In one 
respect at least, common sense is truer than any philosophy, 
and its criterion. And it is a positive achievement for a philo- 
sopher to be “orthodox,” provided his orthodoxy is philosoph- 
ical. He has not to invent the world of art, or morality, or re- 
ligion, but to understand it. He comes neither to invent nor to 
destroy, but to fulfill ; he rises above the fundamental convictions 
of mankind not by rejecting, but by comprehending them. 

But he must comprehend them; and to comprehend them 
means that he holds them in a manner fundamentally different 
from the ordinary consciousness. He must not only acknow- 
ledge the different aspects of the truth, he must also bring them 

together by revealing within them the operation of a single prin- 
’ ciple of unity and simplicity. He may, like the ordinary con- 
sciousness, maintain the necessity of nature, and the freedom of 
man, and the omnipresence of God ; he may give man all his own 
way which is essential to morality, and God all his own way which 
is essential to religion, and thus permit both these forces which 
mould the higher destinies of mankind to exist together. But he 
must also strive to reconcile them. Truth for him must not be a 
thing of aspects and phases merely; he must not agree with the 
common consciousness in its fragmentariness. This is the fatal 
defect of Lotze. He spares no effort to expose the defects and 
omissions of the systems which he criticises, and he thereby per- 
forms a service whose value it would be hard to prize too highly ; 
nevertheless, he not only leaves the difficulties where they were, 
he also directs his main attack on the very attempt to resolve them 
in a higher principle. He has exercised, and exercised with un- 
common power, the function of a mere critic ; but he has failed to 
escape the implicit dogmatism which always lies in wait for the 
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mere critic. The mere critic is always dominated by an uncon- 
scious conservatism which only makes a show of passing its convic- 
tions through the crucible of doubt. While seeming to pursue 
truth, he is really engaged in defending what he has from the first 
taken to be indubitable. This is what Lotze has done in appealing 
from the systems of philosophers to experience. His justification 
for doing so lies in the fact that practice is and will remain wider 
than theory, and.that the world is greater than our best construc- 
tion of it. But the appeal must be made on behalf of that con- 
struction, and the facts of experience must be regarded as prob- 
lems, and not as truths already known and certain. Otherwise 
philosophy has abdicated its function in favor of the dogmatism 
and fragmentariness of common sense. There is thus a higher 
service to truth than that of gathering up its fragments ; it is 
not enough that “ there was a noise, and a great shaking, and the 
bones came together, bone to his bone.” There must be “ breath 
in them; ” and the primary business of philosophy is, after all, 
to be the witness to this breath and life, to find an expression for 
the Unity which pervades all the manifold differences of phe- 
nomena and makes the world one. The philosopher who is satis- 
fied with exposing the abstractness and inconclusiveness of earlier 
systems may effectively point out the labor that remains to be 
achieved by others, but he does not perform it himself. Lotze 
in confining himself to criticism and the restoration of ordinary 
convictions will not give rest to any, except to those who find in 
the failure of philosophies an excuse for taking traditions for 
truth and for giving up the endeavor of the intellect. 

But it is time to attempt to justify this view of Lotze’s attitude 
and especially to examine that criticism of Idealism through 
which he defines his own position. The fundamental failure of 
Idealism lay for Lotze in its want of a principle of reality. He re- 
garded Hegel as having endeavored to make thought do service for 
things. ‘ Idealism,” he says, “‘ opposes to the realistic acknow- 
ledgment of the unknowable nature of things the bold assertion 
that thought and existence are identical ” (“* Microcosmus,” ii. 351, 
English translation). Hegel “ from the outset looked on the mo- 
tion of our Thought . . . as the proper, inward development of the 
Absolute itself, which only needed to be pursued consistently to 
bring into consciousness all that the Universe contains ”(“ Meta- 
physics,” i. 204, English translation). Hegel dissolved all objects 
into logical categories. “The creatures of Nature existed merely 
in order to take their place in a classification, and to provide the 
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logical degrees of universal, particular and individual with an 
abundance of phenomena; their living activities and reciprocal 
action took place in order to celebrate the mysteries of difference, 
of contradiction, of polar opposition and of unity; the whole 
course of Nature was destined to represent a rhythm in the move- 
ment of which affirmation, negation and mutual limitation alter- 
nated with one another” (“ Microcosmus,” ii. 358, 359). “God 
was no longer spoken of, for this name signifies nothing without 
the predicates of real and living power and efficiency ; it was only 
the Idea that could be spoken of, the content of which was sup- 
posed, in some incomprehensible way or other, to really consti- 
tute the value and significance of the world” (“ Microcosmus,” 
ii. 357). Such passages as these are frequent in Lotze’s writings. 
However much he may hesitate in general, he has no doubt of his 
interpretation of Hegel’s meaning, and he condemns without stint 
the attempt to evaporate realities into human thoughts. “ No- 
thing,” he says in a characteristic passage, “is less justifiable than 
the assertion that Thinking is identical with Being, and that 
Being can be resolved into it without leaving any residuum; on 
the contrary, everywhere in the flux of thought there remain 
quite insoluble those individual nuclei which represent the several 
aspects of that important content which we designate by the name 
of Being” (‘ Microcosmus,” ii. 354). “The nature of things 
does not consist in thoughts, and thinking is not able to grasp it” 
(“* Microcosmus,” ii. 359). “ Reality is infinitely richer than 
thought. It is not merely that the complex material with which 
reality is thronged can only be presented by perception, not pro- 
duced by thought; even the universal relations between the mani- 
fold do not admit of being constructed out of the logical connec-' 
tions of our ideas” (“ Metaphysics,” i. 178). Out of thought 
nothing can issue except thoughts, and thoughts, however true of 
things, are not themselves the things. Far from veritably consti- 
tuting the outer world, they do not constitute, they do not even ex- 
haustively represent the inner world of our conscious states. ‘ The 
sensuous impressions which occur in perception,” “the living 
forces which had been beheld by faith in God,” the feelings and 
emotions which form so large a part of our inner experience are all 
equally inaccessible to thought. ‘ What is good and evil remains 
just as incapable of being reached by mere thought as what is 
blue or sweet.”” “Can we find in concepts the real living nerve 
of righteousness?” ‘ Are love and hatred thinkable? Can their 
nature be exhausted in concepts?” Philosophy hoped that it 
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could reproduce in thought all the living content which was pos- 
sessed by faith in God.” It went even further: “It imagined that 
it was applying a process of ennobling clarification to Him, who 
is more than anything that can be called an Idea, when, from the 
dimness of that which is experienced by the whole heart and the 
whole soul, it raised Him to the dignity of a Concept capable of 
being an object of pure thought” (“* Microcosmus,” ii. 357 ff.). 

I need not quote further. So long as he criticises idealism, 
Lotze neglects to emphasize no form of the distinction between 
knowledge and reality, nor does he grow weary with repeating 
that thoughts are not things, although they may be valid of things. 
It seems to me obvious that he is right, and that if Idealism is 
the preposterous doctrine that objects are our notions concerning 
them, the world is a collection of conceptions, and God an Idea. 
Lotze has given it its coup de grace. But, as a matter of fact, 
idealism is no such doctrine, and the refutation of that doctrine 
leaves idealism untouched. Under no circumstances is it possible 
to identify the knowledge of the world with the world itself. It 
makes no difference whether that knowledge %e adequate or in- 
adequate, man’s or God’s, it cannot be that of which it is valid. 
Nor does it make any difference what the nature of reality is, 
whether it be matter, or thought, or spirit ; no ontological theory 
can be that of which it is the theory, any more than Geography 
can be the Earth, or Astronomy the starry system. Even if the 
nature of things be thought, the knowledge of that thought is 
another thought; the thoughts which represent cannot be the 
thought which constitutes, however completely they might agree. 
Lotze’s insistence on the fact that thoughts, in the sense of know- 
ledge, cannot be the righteousness, or love, or hatred which they 
represent is as true as it is idle. He might surely have gone 
further and stated that, so long as the law of identity holds and 
thinking is possible, one thought cannot by any possibility be even 
another thought. Everything is itself and the matter ends there. 

Nor does Hegel teach that man by thinking brings the world 
into being, or evolves reality from conceptions. He has said with 
sufficient emphasis that the reflective consideration of things 
leaves them as they were. “In painting its gray in gray, philoso- 
phy does not make the old world young again.” Even in the 
region of morals where, if anywhere, man may be conceived to 
exercise a creative function and his thought to generate the act, 
the thought which explains is not the thought which constitutes. 
Thought on our part, far from creating objects, culminates in 
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showing what the objects were all along. Reality expresses itself 
in thought, and man, in so far as he comprehends reality, becomes 
a new instance and manifestation of the operation of reality 
which comprehends him and his thinking. The theory of Hegel 
is, in this respect, sufficiently simple, for it merely means that, if 
reality reveals itself in thought, it does so because it was thought 
from the beginning. Reality being active, thought is able to ex- 
press or manifest its nature in the thinking of the individual, and, 
in this respect, the individual is ‘simply its instrument, and his 
knowledge is the product which reality achieves through him. It 
,is a complete inversion of Hegel’s theory to regard the subjective 
and evanescent phenomenon of knowledge, the states of conscious- 
ness which result from man’s interaction with the world, as itself. 
the basis from which he has to construct that world. The on- 
tological relation between man and the world is there to begin 
with, and for Hegel that real, or existential or ontological relation 
reveals itself as the relation of thought to thought. 

Perhaps the Idealist can scarcely complain if the popular con- 
sciousness should regard his theory as an attempt to construct the 
world out of his own ideas. It may even be admitted that the use 
of the term Idea for God, and the prominence given to the move- 
ment of the categories of thought, may have unnecessarily laid the 
system open to such misconceptions. If the progressive movement 
of human thought from less adequate to more adequate catego- 
ries—-a movement which only our relation to reality makes 
possible — is a progressive revelation of the nature of reality, it 
was easy to fall into the error of believing that reality comes to 
be through such thinking. But as a matter of fact Hegel’s view 
is that the progress of thought is regressive, the return of thought 
to reality, not the invention or creation, but the discovery of that 
which is and was from the beginning. Reality to him compre- 
hended man and his knowledge; the movement of his thought 
from category to category was the movement of reality through 
him back to itself. This genuine view of Idealism has not alto- 
gether escaped Lotze. ‘ It would be more simple and more true 
to say,” he remarks, “ that Being contemplates itself ; we — since 
we exist — feel, perceive, experience or know well enough what it 
is to exist; we — since we act — know well enough what we mean 
(although it is unspeakable) when we talk not only of a temporal 
succession of phenomena, but also of the one being conditioned 
by the other. And in this sense all the world has known from 
the beginning what is the import of Being or Reality, for all the 
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world has lived the meaning of these words” (“ Microcosmus,” 
ii. 854, 355). Here Lotze expressly places reality first and 
makes owr experience its activity within us. But this conception 
of Being contemplating itself, of knowledge as the product of the 
activity of reality, of man’s self-conscious activities as the work- 
ing of the whole within him, is fundamentally discrepant with the 
conception of knowledge as the material out of which we con- 
struct Being. It is difficult-for any student of Hegel to deny 
that it is the first view which Hegel holds, the view in which 
Lotze himself finds, at least, some truth. With the truth of this 
view we are not here concerned; we only wish to make plain that 
it is not affected in any way by a criticism which is directed 
against the construction of reality from knowledge. 

Although this criticism of Idealism by Lotze is radically irrele- 
vant, — treating self-conscious spirit as if it were a system of 
ideas, and “ Being which contemplates itself” as if it were a system 
of dead conceptions,— it has brought with it indirectly a great ser- 
vice to philosophy. It has revealed a serious ambiguity in the use 
of the term “ thought,” an ambiguity which is exemplified in the 
modern opposition of Epistemology to Metaphysics. The former 
treats thought as a subjective function, generating a subjective 
product called knowledge; and its problem is to explain the 
hature of this product and its relation to the reality which it sig- 
nifies. The latter treats thought as an‘ objective, existential prin- 
ciple which manifests itself in all man’s intelligent activities, and 
also, less completely, in all external objects. Lotze in his eriti- 
cism of Idealism consistently adopts the former meaning of the 
word “thought,” while in his own metaphysical doctrines he prac- 
tically adopts the latter. The proof of the last part of this state- 
ment I shall reserve for the present, and proceed to examine the 
first of the senses attributed to the term. In this sense thought 
is the logician’s “Thought proper,” and to a certain extent 
analogous to Kant’s “ understanding ” and Hegel’s sphere of the 
reflective categories. It is a discursive, formal faculty ; analyzing, 
comparing, abstracting, and synthetizing ; constructing ideal re- 
lations, spinning cobwebs of connections between materials which 
it has to borrow from elsewhere. In this sense it is one faculty 
among a number of others, ‘quite distinct, not only from the 
objects on which it is engaged, but also from sensation, feeling, 
volition, and even from perception, memory and imagination. 
Using “ thought” in this sense and attributing this use of it to 
Hegel, Lotze affirms that “the nature of things does not consist 
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in thoughts, and that thinking is not able to grasp it.” “ Yet,” 
he immediately adds, “ perhaps the whole mind experiences in 
other forms of its action and passion the essential meaning of all 
being and action, thought subsequently serving it as an instrument 
by which that which is thus experienced is brought into the von- 
nection which its nature requires, and is experienced in more 
intensity in proportion as the mind is master of this connec- 
tion ” (“ Microcosmus,” ii. 359, 360). We experience the essen- 
tial meaning of all being and action, but we do not think it. Ex- 
perience is wider than thought. All reality must manifest itself, 
or be capable of manifesting itself as experience, but thought 
is only one of the elements that enter into and have to do with 
experience. In this passage (if we ignore for the time being 
the insertion of the term “meaning” of all being and action) 
Lotze seems to reject the Idealism which identifies Reality with 
Thought, in favor of an Idealism which identifies Reality with 
Experience. What thought fails to do, the “whole mind” 
achieves. 

This is a change of terminology which Idealists would not care 
to oppose. In fact, “ whole mind” or “spirit” expresses their 
meaning less ambiguously than “ thought,” in so far as the former 
terms cannot be easily confused with the purely formal faculty 
of the logician. ‘“ Feeling, thought and volition (any groups 
under which we class psychical phenomena) are,” says Mr. Brad- 
ley, “all the material of existence. And there is no other mate- 
rial, actual or even possible.” This seems to me to express gen- 
erally the Idealistic identification of Reality, not with abstract 
thought, but with spirit and its manifold activities. So far as 
formal or abstract thought is concerned, the Idealist will go all 
the way with Lotze in denying that it either constitutes or com- 
prehends reality. He will go even further and deny that such 
thought exists at all. This is the real point at issue between 
Lotze and the Idealists, for Lotze attempts to prove that thought 
is this formal faculty ; and in this view of the nature of thought 
lies the genuine parting of the ways. 

The essential features of Lotze’s doctrine of the nature of 
thought appear in the passage just quoted. Thought to him is 
“the activity which connects and combines,” and it is therefore 
‘necessary . . . to presuppose as given from elsewhere the elements 
which are to be connected and combined.” ‘ Thought is every- 
where but a mediating activity moving hither and thither, bring- 
ing into connection the original intuitions of external and internal 
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perception, which are predetermined by fundamental ideas and 
laws the origin of which cannot be shown; it develops special 
and logical forms, peculiar to itself, only in the effort to apply 
the idea of truth (which it finds in us) to the scattered multi- 
plicity of perceptions, and of the consequences developed from 
them ” (‘* Microcosmus,” ii. 354). The same view is frequently 
repeated (see, for example, the introductions to the “ Logic” and 
the “ Outlines of Logic”). ‘Now our ideas are excited in‘ the 
first instance by external influences, and this leads us to regard 
thought as a reaction of the mind upon the material supplied by 
those influences and by the results of their interaction” (“ Logic ” 
p- 2). Thought is thus dependent for its material on other 
powers of the mind (and of matter?), and especially upon percep- 
tion. It is not absolutely severed from reality, otherwise, Lotze 
knows, it would be empty; but it deals with reality at a second 
remove, with reality already converted in an unknown way into 
experience. Thought is thus definitely not constitutive but formal. 
It cannot add to the contents of consciousness, though, as we have 
seen, it may “intensify” them. ‘ Thought is of the nature of a 
continuous ‘ critique,’ which the spirit exercises upon the material 
train of ideas” (‘Outlines of Logic,” p. 2). It works entirely 
and absolutely within the limits of the experience, of the percep- 
tions, of the train of ideas, which it finds ready to its hand. 
Truth as to its content is there prior to the operation of thought ; 
in this respect, thought serves a foreign lord. 

The service done by thought is that of “elaborating, shaping 
and connecting the material of ideas” furnished to it. It forms 
conceptions, it judges and it reasons. In a word, it “sifts” the 
given ideas and “ combines them anew in a form which adds to 
the fact of their reconnection a consciousness of the ground of 
their coherence.” These activities of thought I need not dwell 
upon, as no one denies them. 

The next step is very important, and is much emphasized by 
Lotze. ‘“ All the processes,” he says, “ which we go through in 
the framing of conceptions, in classification, in our logical con- 
structions, are subjective movements of our thought and not pro- 
cesses which take place in things” (‘ Logic,” p. 487). Real 
things take no part in these processes, as it was suggested that 
they do in perception. But they stand aside, leaving thought to 
carry on its operations in obedience to private or “ subjective ” laws. 
Furthermore, not only are the processes subjective, “none of 
them taking place in things,” but the results of these processes — 
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the conceptions, judgments and reasonings — do not correspond 
to any really existing objects. By conceiving we form, say, a gen- 
eral idea of a plant. But “there is no moment in the life of a 
plant in which it is merely plant in general” (“ Logic,” p. 485) ; 
there is nothing which corresponds to the general idea. There 
are no trees in general, as there is a general idea of a tree. By a 
gradual and tentative process of judging and reasoning the astron- 
omer arrives at the conclusion that the sun, the planets and the 
moons form a solar system, the relation of whose members are 
mathematically calculable. But the stars themselves are not con- 
nected like the steps of the proof. Real objects are not arrayed 
into subjects and predicates, nor does the actual world consist of a 
congeries of major and minor premisses and conclusions. ‘“ We 
attain the correct conclusion,” says Lotze, “ by a concatenation of 
propositions which does not in the least follow any real process of 
construction in the object,” Thought turns its back on reality, and 
reality on thought. Things are connected as causes and effects, 
our thoughts regarding them as reasons and consequents ; but the 
reason is never the cause, nor the cause the reason, were it only 
for the fact that a cause precedes its effects and a reason follows 
its data. Besides, while a fact, strictly speaking, has only one 
cause, there are many reasons for it, many different lines of 
proof by which it may be substantiated. We cannot, of course, 
do without these subjective processes of thought any more than 
we can do without perceptions and sensations ; but they are en- 
tirely unlike the processes which take place in things, and the 
truth which is attained by means of them is entirely indifferent to 
them. They happen to be our way of attaining the truth, al- 
though there is no reason which we can find why the same truth 
might not be attained in some way entirely different, either by 
means of some other processes or without any process at all. 

It is important to note that we do arrive at the truth by means 
of them. Abandoned by reality, thought cannot go its own willful 
way and think any capricious result it pleases; it has laws of its 
own, and if it obeys these laws, it will arrive at a true result. 
Thought may begin with any fact of experience, it ‘“‘ may choose 
any mesh in the net-work as its point of departure and proceed 
therefrom in any direction.” Still, “thought, by surrendering 
itself to the logical laws of these movements of its own, finds itself 
at the end of the journey, if pursued in obedience to these laws, 
coinciding with the actual course of things themselves ” (“* Logic,” 
p- 487). It does not matter by what path we ascend the moun- 
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tain; provided we ascend, we shall all have the same view from the 
top (“ Logic,” p. 492). We all start from the bottom, from 
experience, from perceptions obtained we know not how; we pro- 
ceed in any direction, forming any concepts, judgments and rea- 
sons, always, however, according to subjective laws of thought; 
and when we arrive at the top “the thought itself, in which the 
process of thinking issues, the prospect obtained, has objective 
validity.” 

The best proof of the importance of the issues thus raised by 
Lotze is to be found in the literature that is growing up around 
the problem of the nature of thought, and of its relation to objects. 
It is quite evident that if Lotze’s view be true, thought cannot be, 
as Idealists supposed, the principle of reality which metaphysics 
seeks. It is evident, also, that within the limits of an essay little 
can be said in answer to so powerful and fundamental a criticism 
as this. I can only take up a few vital points and refer the 
reader to the admirable works on Logic by Mr. Bradley and 
Mr. Bosanquet. 

In the first place, we must notice the doctrine that thought deals 
with material borrowed from elsewhere, connecting itself with 
reality only indirectly through the medium of feelings or percep- 
tions. A view substantially at one with this is expressed by Mr. 
Bradley when he says that “in perception we come into contact 
with reality,” and that what is obtained through perception re- 
ceives ‘ideal extension” by means of the activities of thought. 
I do not wish to deny that we “encounter the real in feeling or 


‘ perception,” or that thought ideally extends this content. What I 


would deny is that we come into contact with reality in perception 
only, while in thinking we are not in such contact. It is undeni- 
able that we cannot perceive what we like when we like. Look- 
ing in certain directions, we must perceive certain objects, 
‘“* whether we will or no,” as Locke used to say. There seems to be 
and, indeed, there is objective coercion, however we may account 
for it. The nature of things determines the perceptions just as 
truly as the nature and laws of our sensitive and perceptive 
nature ; perception takes place only by means of the interaction 
of both factors. At first sight, I admit, that thought on the other 
hand seems to be less guided or coerced by its content than per- 
ception is. It does appear, as Lotze said, that “we may choose 
any mesh in the net-work and proceed therefrom in any direc- 
tion.” The form and the content seem to fall asunder: the 
thinking-mill will grind any grist. It looks absurd to say that 
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tain; provided we ascend, we shall all have the same view from the 
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experience, from perceptions obtained we know not how; we pro- 
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sons, always, however, according to subjective laws of thought; 
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process of thinking issues, the prospect obtained, has objective 
validity.” 

The best proof of the importance of the issues thus raised by 
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the real world partakes in the tentative processes of conceiving, 
judging, reasoning by which man pursues the truth, finding his 
path often enough ending in a blind alley. Surely the stars did 
not actually think themselves into a system when Copernicus and 
Newton discovered their theory. The process which in this case 
seems to have arrived at the truth is as subjective, and belongs as 
exclusively to the inner history of human consciousness, as the 
process by which astrologers arrived at a false conclusion. 

But if we examine the matter more closely, we find that the 
same doubt may be thrown upon perception and feeling as well. 
If the sun and planets did not think themselves into a system 
pari passu with the thinking of Newton, neither did the sun be- 
come yellow when man saw it yellow, or hot when man felt its 
warmth. If external objects and their existential relations are 
there, whether we think of them or not, so they are whether we 
feel or perceive them or not. Furthermore, if “ the relations of 
thought are not copies of the inner relations of objects,” no more 
are our feelings or perceptions “ copies of things.” If the rela- 
tion of subject and predicate is not like the relation of object and 
qualities, or that of objects to objects ike the premisses and con- 
clusion of a syllogism, no more is my feeling or perception of blue 
itself blue, or like blueness; or my musical perception of the har- 
mony of the notes C, E, G, identical with, or even similar to, the 
wave movements and the physiological changes which are their 
objective constituents. In truth, the arguments that tell for the 
subjectivity of the processes and products of thought, tell in a 
similar manner for the subjectivity of the processes and products 
of feeling and perception. Things apart from mind as little 
perceive or feel as they judge or reason. There is certainly as 
much reason for calling the former processes subjective as for 
calling the latter—and perhaps more. It is not possible to 
show that reality concerns itself in some of the processes of ex- 
perience and not in others. Thought apart from reality is as 
helpless as perception apart from reality. The processes and the 
products of the former are the evolution of its content as truly as 
those of perception. In other words, if we do think, our thinking 
must be guided by the object of thought, just as in perception ; 
and the object of thought is ipso facto taken as real. We cannot 
select any premisses and proceed in any direction if we think ; 
having sat down to the game, as Mr. Bradley puts it, we must 
follow its rules. We must not confuse the fact that we may, 
generally speaking, make any object the object of our thought, 
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with the notion that having selected an object we may think of it 
as we please. The object dominates our thought just as truly as 
the laws of thought do: the content and form are not separable, 
and the distinction of subjective and objective, if converted into a 
separation, becomes vicious. 

The same truth holds with regard to proof. At first sight 
there seem to be many different lines by which we can proceed 
to demonstrate the same fact. We are in the habit of adducing 
a host of arguments, all of them valid, for the same conclusion. 
Any mathematician will assert that there are many different ways 
of demonstrating, say, the 47th Proposition, Book I. of Euclid. 
But if there are several ways of determining a logical conclusion 
as to a fact, the fact itself is determined existentially only by 
one set of relations which fix its place in the objective system. 
Real relations are one and unalterable; logical relations seem to 
be many and different: hence, it is concluded, the latter are inde- 
pendent of the former. But this does not follow. Though we 
might satisfy our hunger with any one of a number of dishes, we 
cannot conclude that we could do without food ; though we might 
prove a fact by means of any one of a number of sets of premisses, 
we cannot do without any. The premisses in every case alike pass 
into the conclusion, the fact into the thought, and the thought is not 
free of them. Moreover, it is highly probable that there is ulti- 
mately, only one way of satisfying hunger, and it is quite certain 
that there is ultimately only one way of proving any true conclusion. 
The apparent choice of proofs simply means that no one of the 
proofs is complete, but that each of them contains elements that 
have been taken for granted. Practically we may begin with any 
mesh in the network and proceed in any direction ; but practically 
we never thoroughly prove anything. Complete proof comes only 
by fixing the relations of a conception to the whole of our intel- 
ligible world, or to the principle which constitutes it. That can 
be brought about only by a triumphant philosophy which, begin- 
ning with the principle of reality, makes use of a// the meshes 
and goes the complete round. The fact that demonstration may 
begin at any point must be coupled with the other fact that it 
must comprehend the whole. But in such a case reality and the 
representation of it would correspond. Reality, far from being 
indifferent to the process, would reveal itself in it at every step, 
and reveal itself wholly only in the completed system. 

Lotze’s attempt to separate the form from the content of 


thought, or the thinking processes from reslity, seems to me to 
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fail on every hand. But if he had succeeded in making thought 
subjective in this way, he would have involved perception in the 
ruin. It is not possible to make perception an objective process 
holding by actual fact, if thought and its processes are only subjec- 
tive. If modern psychology and philosophy can be said to have 
proved anything at all, it is that perception is not independent of 
thought; but, rather, that conception, judgment and reasoning 
enter into perception just as truly and vitally as sensation does. 
There is no form of human conscious experience which, in this 
sense, is prior to these activities of thought. If we omit these 
activities what would remain, at the very best, would be a blur; 
there would be neither ideas nor objects. Can the activities of 
thought, then, enter in this vital manner into perceptions — enter 
in such a way that perceptions cannot exist without them — and 
still not affect perceptions with their subjectivity? To put the 
point in another way: if perception is, at least in part, a process 
of the real in us, while thinking is a purely subjective process, 
does not the fact that they come together in all the processes of 
knowing, show either that the distinction between them is not 
absolute, or else that they are brought together by a miracle? 
The theory of Loize is, in this matter, as dualistic as that of the 
most naive ordinary consciousness: the only distinction is that 
the cleft between the real and the ideal, instead of running be- 
tween things and minds, runs between perceptions and thoughts. 
To say that thought is an ideal extension of the real given in 
perception is to solve a problem by means of an enigma. It does 
not explain how the real is extended into the ideal, and it is the 
how in which philosophy is interested. We must surely make the 
whole either real, or ideal, or both ideal and real. 

Let us suppose that all these difficulties have been set aside; 
there remains another to face, — how to account for the fact that 
thought by following its,own subjective laws, “ starting from any 
mesh,” “proceeding in any direction,’ dealing with concepts, 
judgments, premisses and conclusions which are in no sense like 
real objects, should arrive at the last at a true representation of 
reality, at an “objective” prospect from the hilltop. We have 
here once more either the miracle of unerring chance or else some 
affinity, that is, some ultimate identity, between the laws of 
thought and the nature of reality. This difficulty presses hard 
on Lotze. To escape it, he seems, at times, to be prepared to 
assimilate the laws of thought and the laws of things. ‘“ Thought 
and existence certainly seem to be so connected as that they both 
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follow the same supreme laws; which laws are, as regards exist- 
ence, laws of the being and becoming of all things and events, and, 
as regards thought, laws of a truth which must be taken account 
of in every connection of ideas” (“ Microcosmus,” ii. 322). But 
Lotze will not commit himself to this view. He will not definitely 
assert that the fundamental laws of existence and thought are the 
same laws. In the act of seeming to do so, he gives to these laws 
a double aspect; “as regards existence,” they are one thing, and 
“as regards thought,” they are another; he gives us no hint of 
the relation of these aspects, but in truth introduces the dualism 
of thought and reality into these supreme laws themselves. De- 
spite this momentary admission, Lotze can still separate logic and 
metaphysics and regard their identification as the cardinal error 
of both ancient and modern Idealism. 

Thus, it is only with extreme reluctance that Lotze can be 
brought to make a choice between entirely separating and com- 
pletely identifying thought and existence. He knows that to 
admit the complete subjectivity of thought in all its forms leads 
to skepticism ; and he knows that to make thought objective leads 
to idealism. So he seeks, very characteristically, to maintain 
an intermediate position, making some of our mental processes 
subjective and the others objective. To avoid idealism he makes 
the laws and the processes of thought subjective; to avoid skep- 
ticism he makes both the original material of thought and its 
finished product objective. In doing so he only breaks the con- 
tinuity of existence in a new place; instead of the dualism of 
reality and our conscious experience he splits experience itself 
into two incongruous portions, one of them real, the other ideal, 
one of them in contact with objects, the other not. But such 
an ambigyous position as this cannot be maintained. Dualism 
in every possible form is a challenge to further reflection, and 
we can rest in it only by ignoring its implicit contradiction 
and ceasing to think. In this case either the subjectivity of 
thought must leaven the whole mass of experience, rendering per- 
ception itself ideal and separating knowledge finally from its 
object, or else the objectivity of perception must continue itself 
into the processes of thought so that reality may manifest itself 
as ideal. Lotze, so far as his theory of thought is concerned, 
drifts into the former position ; but so far as his positive, meta- 
physical and religious doctrines are concerned he adopts the latter. 
In this way he is able to repudiate the logic of Idealism and 
nevertheless adopt many of its doctrines ; and his philosophy falls 
into two hopelessly irreconcilable portions. 
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It is this final outcome which makes Lotze’s doctrine so inter- 
esting ; but, at this stage, 1 can only briefly suggest a few of the 
more important considerations. First, then, as to his theory of 
thought. We have seen Lotze attribute to the whole mind a 
power of experiencing the essential meaning of all being and 
action, while asserting that the nature of things does not consist 
in thoughts, and thought is not able to grasp them. The reader 
easily overlooks the word “ meaning,” and its significance here. 
But “meaning” to Lotze is always ideal only. The meaning of 
a fact is never to him the fact itself, but the thought of it. Mean- 
ing is always ,universal and ideal, while the fact meant is indi- 
vidual and real, having its own impervious nucleus. Thus in the 
last resort he will not, like Mr. Bradley, say that reality is expe- 
rience, is feeling, volition, and so on, and that no other reality 
exists, or is even possible. On the contrary, for him all forms 
of experience tend to be subjective. Just as Kant confined the 
knowable to mere phenomena because thought in us is sense- 
affected, so Lotze would confine it to meanings because all experi- 
ence is thought-affected. This, it were easy to show, is a far more 
fundamental skepticism than Kant’s, making the ideas of God, 
freedom and immortality (which sense certainly cannot give) 
impossible for us, products of a thought which is never construc- 
tive but merely arranges formally a foreign material. 

Lotze; I know, tries to save these objects of man’s moral and 
religious interests in another way. But I leave that for the pres- 
ent. What is of moment at this juncture is to notice the subjec- 
tive drift of Lotze’s view of mind. Experience as a whole proves 
not only inadequate to, but discrepant with reality, because it is 
in the last resort merely subjective. ‘ We have convinced our- 
selves,” he says, “that this changing world of ideas,is the sole 
material given us to work upon, that truth and the knowledge of 
truth consist only in the laws of interconnection which are found 
to obtain universally within a given set of ideas” (“ Logic,” p. 
426). ‘An absolute truth, such as the Archangels in heaven 
would have to accept, is not the object of Philosophy, nor does the 
failure to attain such an object make our effort bootless. We 
admit, therefore, the complete, human subjectivity of all our 
knowledge with the less ambiguity, because we can see clearly 
moreover that it is unavoidable” (‘ Metaphysics,” i. 219, 220). 
I need not multiply quotations. Lotze is ultimately driven by 
his view of the subjectivity of thought into a theory which shows 
reality, all reality, to be retiring beyond our reach, while we are 
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imprisoned within our subjective experiences, seeking reality and 
getting mere ideas, crying for bread and getting shadows. 

This is skepticism, less frank, but, in a sense, more thorough than 
even Hume’s. But it is a skepticism tempered by Faith. There 
still remains for Lotze “ the confidence of reason in itself, or the 
certainty of belief, that there is meaning in the world and that the 
nature of that reality which includes us in itself has given our 
spirits only such necessities of thought as harmonize with it” 
(“ Metaphysics,” i. 221). But it is evident that if this faith is 
valid, Lotze’s theory of thought is wrong ; or, if his theory is valid, 
then faith must be defined with the Highland student as “ Belief 
in that which is false.’ If our ideas are after all “ valid of,” if 
they “ correspond to,” or “ harmonize with” reality, then all con- 
tinuity between the nature of things and the nature of thought 
cannot be broken: identity underlies their difference. Further- 
more, how could they be said to harmonize, or correspond, except 
on the assumption that both terms are compared and fall within 
the sweep of the same fundamental thinking principle? Thus, 
therefore, the view of thought as a formal function, and of its 
processes as subjective, leads to skepticism. But Lotze, as already 
hinted, has another string to his bow. He would fain help the 
weakness and subjectivity of thought by making it lean on per- 
ception. He appeals from the formal processes of thought to the 
data of sense and perception, throwing all the emphasis upon the 
data, or the material, or “ the given,” on which thought operates. 
This aspect of Lotze’s teaching is very significant, so far as it sup- 
plies the most recent and the most active of the schools of the- 
ology in Germany with such roots as it has. 

For Kant the objects of morality and religion, God, freedom, 
immortality, were ideas of reason. They were products of pure 
thought but not data of actual experience, because the elements 
of sense are not present in them. Thus, in this respect, thought 
was for him wider than experience. For Lotze, on the other hand, 
thought, being purely formal and not able to construct anything, 
is narrower than the experience which it elaborates. Kant, in 
order to find a content for the ideas of reason, brings in the con- 
sciousness of the moral law — not quite as a fact, but as a “ quasi- 
factum.” Lotze, since thought can only manipulate material that 
is already given, must bring in the objects of morality and religion 
as data of experience, analogous to the data of sense. In fact, he 
has two kinds of data on which thought works: some result 
from the influence upon us of the natural world, and there is 
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“divine or supersensible influence upon our interior being, by 
means of which intuitions of another species fall to our lot, such 
as the senses can never supply, and such as constitute just that 
religious cognition which obtrudes itself upon us with immediate 
certainty” (‘ Outlines of Religion,” p. 4). These latter must, of 
course, be elaborated by thought so as to become religious know- 
ledge, but thought cannot, after all,do anything more than change 
their form. Nor can it ever do that completely: the contents of 
consciousness are always richer than our reflective reconstruction 
of them by means of thought ; we are more than we can ever know 
ourselves to be. 

The results of this view are manifest. By according to thought 
this relatively inferior function and emphasizing the data, that is, 
the contents of the uncritical and unsophisticated consciousness, 
Lotze not only brings back the “rich world of true religion” in- 
stead of “barren rationalism,” but hands over to any datum the 
right to demand that thought shall find a place for it in its sys- 
tem. Thought may, with advantage, elaborate moral and religious 
experience into a theory of morals, or a theology. But ethics and 
theology have little importance as compared with the moral and 
religious facts which they seek to explain. It is only one step 
more in the same direction which is taken by Ritschl, Hermann, 
Kaftan and Kierkegaard when they render the activity of thought 
nugatory in matters of morality and religion. Philosophy is set 
at naught; for reason cannot reject any data if its function is 
merely to distinguish and connect them. But religion, proceeding 
from impressions derived from a divine or supersensible influence 
— from intuitions, emotions, revelations, divine interferences with 
the individual and with the course of human history, may develop 
unrefuted by reason—and unsubstantiated. The intellect has 
only formal value for moral and religious knowledge. Just as we 
may digest our food and live a healthy life without any knowledge 
of physiology, and the perfectly healthy man would deny that he 
has any constitution; so the moral and religious life goes its own 
way entirely apart from reflection. ‘ We are not called upon to 
make a sacrifice of the intellect,” says Hermann, “ which would 
merely be the sacrifice of a metaphysical prejudice, because we do 
not possess the wisdom at all, which we should be called to sur- 
render.” 

But I leave this matter to some one more competent to deal 
with it. I would merely add that a theory which degrades 
thought cannot wisely serve religion. “Such a theory,” says 
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Professor Pfleiderer in his wise way, “is not capable of refuta- 
tion, since refutation can only take place by grounds of reason, 
the validity of which is here denied in advance. The position is 
therefore unassailable. Yet its trees will not grow till they reach 
heaven, that is certain from the constitution of human nature, the 
reason in which cannot be uprooted and was not abolished by 
Christianity either, so that abstinence from the use of reason in 
thought and action cannot be permanently epidemic.” 


HENRY JONES. 
Sr. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 





THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE BIBLE. 


Ir ought to be possible to discuss this subject with perfect 
frankness and with no fear of arousing prejudice or wounding any 
healthy Christian feeling. Yet the fact that so able and conser- 
vative a scholar as Dr. Sanday of Oxford has felt it necessary to 
take an apologetic and almost deprecatory attitude, when discus- 
sing the theme, warns us that the most sincere and careful writer 
on the Bible from a critical point of view must be prepared to 
meet prejudice and suspicion even from persons from whom he has 
a right to expect fairness if not sympathy. Whether he meet 
prejudice or sympathy, however, he who discusses such a theme 
has but one clear duty, and that is to speak the truth, with cour- 
teous regard for the susceptibilities of honest dissentients, but 
also with entire fidelity to sacred fact. 

In the first part of his lecture on “ The Human Element in the 
Bible” Dr. Sanday says: “To assume then this ungracious and 
unwelcome but I fear necessary task, I must first point out how it 
is probably true that the human element in the Scriptures is larger 
than many good people now, and nearly all good people not long 
ago, supposed it to be.” I confess to a slight shrinking from such 
language on the lips of an accomplished scholar. Why should it 
be “an ungracious and unwelcome task” to enlighten minds 
whose want of enlightenment is the chief hindrance to their true 
appreciation of the Scriptures? Jesus seems never to have ut- 
tered an apology for removing a prejudice that was obstructive 
of right thinking. “Truth is the strong thing,” said Browning ; 
to the Christian truth should be ever the most welcome thing. To 
apologize is sometimes as impolitic as it is wrong. Is the popular 
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view of the Bible a mistaken and indefensible view? Is it a view 
that hinders the real progress of Christianity? Then let compe- 
tent men speak with entire plainness, and without apologies that 
belie the seriousness and the importance of the truth which they 
utter and lessen the force of their words on candid minds. 

At the outset let us call attention to a wrong antithesis which 
many make —an antithesis between the human and the divine. 
These are not antithetical. Revelation is the disclosure of the 
divine in the human. Just as in the Incarnation deity and hu- 
. manity are not in antagonism to each other, or even in mere jux- 
taposition, but deity is manifested in and through humanity, so in 
the Bible the human and the divine are not opposed to each other. 
The divine penetrates the human and is disclosed in and through 
the human. Nor does the divine element overwhelm and suppress 
the human element. “The supernatural,” says Rev. Charles 
Gore in “ Lux Mundi,” “ fertilizes and does not annihilate the 
natural.” So in the process of revelation the divine quickens and 
exalts, but does not destroy, or dehumanize, the human. 

That our course may be clear and orderly, let us first consider 
the question, /s there a human element in the Bible ? 

I. There must be such an element if the Bible is to be the 
medium of divine revelation. Only through the human can the 
divine be known. A clear recognition of this truth would save 
many persons a great deal of unnecessary anxiety and trouble. 
Revelation always is by human media. Indeed this és revelation, 
— the disclosure of the divine nature and will in terms of human 
language, experience and character. Man cannot know that which 
does not conform to the laws of his own mental action. The doe- 
trine of the Incarnation rests solidly on this truth that God must 
enter into human life and into human personality to be known in 
any efficacious way. The anthropomorphism of all religions is a wit- 
ness to the need of the Incarnation, and it becomes thus presump- 
tive evidence of the truth, which is the burden of the New Testa- 
ment, that ‘“*God was manifest in the flesh.” 

Revelation, again, is not merely a communication, but also an 
experience. The Bible is not itself the revelation, but its record ; 
that is, it is the record of divine revelation in and through a cer- 
tain people peculiarly qualified for this purpose. The worth of 
the record lies in its reality, —in the faithfulness with which it 
records, not mere facts of history, or conceptions of physical 
origins and order, but man’s experience of God. The Bible is the 
reflection of a life in which God was making himself known under 
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the limitations of man’s psychological and moral nature. The en- 
tire body of the Bible is human, but it has a divine soul of mean- 
ing animating and irradiating it, so that itself, the record of a 
revelatory process in experience, becomes the medium of revela- 
tion to men everywhere. As it is speech that makes thought com- 
municable and intelligible, so it is the human element of the Bible 
that makes the divine element communicable and intelligible. 

The nature of man, then, —or, if one prefer to put it so, the 
limitations of man, — makes it necessary that revelation shall be 
through human media and subject to the laws that condition the 
action of human intelligence. 

II. As a matter of fact, we find that there is a very large hu- 

man element in the Bible. This composite book is not only the 
most divine but also, we might say therefore, the most human of 
books. 
If we look at the Bible objectively, we see that it is not properly 
a book but a literature, composed of sixty-six books, written ori- 
ginally in at least three different languages, representing two 
great linguistic families, — the Semitic and the Aryan, — and re- 
flecting, to some degree, at least four civilizations. These books 
are the work of many authors, a few of whom are known with 
certainty and a few others with a high degree of probability, but 
a large number of whom are unknown and now, apparently, un- 
knowable. The lives of these authors cover a period of a thousand 
years, perhaps more. These men were all of one race, the Hebrew, 
but they represented a wide diversity of rank and attainment ; 
among them were kings, priests, shepherds, fishermen and artisans, 
living in Palestine, Egypt, Babylonia, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece 
and Italy. This literature, the Bible, the product of such diverse 
authorship, is the result of slow growth, frequent editings, and 
much sifting. It illustrates in a peculiar degree the doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest. It has lived, not because it has been 
artificially guarded, but because it had the vital force to live. The 
preserving providence of God over its fortunes appears far more in 
its essentially permanent interest and value than in the external 
circumstances of its history. This literature, now and for many 
centuries a single book, is composed of history, biography and 
the didactic or poetical expression of human experience. It con- 
tains myth, legend, tradition, story, annals, poems, prophetic 
rhapsody, sermon, proverb, simple narrative, picturesque parable, 
personal epistle and mystical apocalypse. Almost all of it is the 
record of human experience, but with this distinguishing and dom- 
inant quality — it is man’s experience of God. 
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With all its diversity of authorship, time, place and literary 
form, the Bible has a marvelous unity and continuity. Its unity 
appears in its realistic humanness and its ever-crescent divineness. 
Its continuity is not chronological and artificial, but vital and 
spiritual. Not with equal range and force, but with equal persist- 
ence, all the writers of these books grasp the one divine move- 
ment in history for the salvation of men. All apprehend God ; 
all are dominated by the spiritual interests and ends of human 
life. Without any collusion, they are all in one stream of thought, 
feeling, aspiration and purpose ; differing in depth of insight and 
in method of statement, according to the time and circumstances 
in which they lived, they are one in aim. These writers show the 
characteristic limitations of knowledge and culture imposed by the 
age in which they wrote, and yet they also exhibit a penetration, 
elevation and reach of spiritual thought and feeling that not only 
make them akin, the nearest with the most remote, but also make 
them in some sense independent of time and circumstance, and so 
relate them to the spiritual life of man in every age. In the Bible 
there is cosmogony, but the motive of the writer evidently was not 
to set forth the exact order of physical creation as mere matter of 
knowledge, but the divine source and preservation and govern- 
ment of the world and man. There is history, but the motive of 
the writer evidently was not to record facts with scientific exact-— 
ness or even to preserve annals of national life, but to set forth 
great moral and spiritual truths of which fact and story were the 
symbols or media of communication. It is not my business here 
to present the divine element in the Bible, but one cannot study 
the human element in any large and synthetical way without being 
almost compelled to utter his thought on the divine contents and 
character of this marvelous and precious book. 

Thus far we have seen that there must be a human element in 
the Bible, on the assumption that the Bible is the medium of Rev- 
elation, because only in and through the human can the divine be 
known ; and that as a matter of fact there is a very large human 
element in the Bible, — that, indeed, the Bible is a human body 
in which is incarnated and through which shines a soul of divine 
truth. Let us consider now: What does this human element 
involve ? 

It is perhaps natural, but it is neither philosophical nor in the 
highest sense logical, that, when intimation is made of a human 
element in the Bible, we should think at once and almost exclu- 
sively of defects ; as if it were necessarily and irremediably a de- 
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fect that the Bible should be human at all. The repugnance 
many feel to the discussion of our theme is just here: they iden- 
tify the human and the defective, the human and the untrust- 
worthy, the human and the sinful. The truth that “to err is 
human ” is, however, no justification of that mistaken zeal for God 
which really puts dishonor upon Him. Human nature is imper- 
fect and human language is imperfect. Yet, if God is to reveal 
himself at all, He must do it through imperfect media. “ We have 
this treasure in earthen vessels.” The objection to a human ele- 
ment in the means and process of revelation is an objection to 
the possibility of revelation. If, then, we have what assumes to 
be a divine revelation, and it is presented in unmistakable human 
form, and that form because of its imperfection is disqualified for 
its office, we have the singular spectacle of a divine blunder, or 
we are driven to the conclusion that there really is no trustworthy 
revelation at all. But to make humanness and defectiveness for 
purposes of revelation necessarily identical is a procedure both 
unfair and uncritical. It involves a monstrous assumption and a 
sort of dogmatism that makes the discovery of truth very nearly 
impossible. 

There are defects in the Bible, from the ideal point of view, 
and these defects are human. They are characteristic of the time 
in which the Biblical writers lived, of the previous training 
which they received, and of their individual temperament. But 
the humanness of the Bible, as a whole, instead of being a defect, 
is distinctly a merit; it commends to us the revelation which the 
book carries. It is the thorough humanness of the Bible that 
gives it such evident reality. It is a common bond between men. 
It creates sympathy with the personalities and predisposes men to 
receive the communications of the Bible. It is the inevitable 
humanness of the Bible which makes it universally intelligible and 
attractive. All men find themselves here, as they do in Shake- 
speare, only far more deeply, on the moral side at least, than they 
do in the great dramatist. The greatest books in the world are 
great by virtue of their approach to the Bible in this respect that 
they reflect and interpret universal human nature. 

Instead, then, of being a disqualification for purposes of divine 
revelation, the human element in the Bible by its largeness and 
genuineness becomes preéminently a qualification ; and even the 
defects which are so characteristic of human nature become trib- 
utary to the divine purpose, through the very sense of reality 
which they impart to the medium by which God has been making 
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himself known to the world. The human element involves imper- 
fection, — what then? Revelation to man is through man, and 
man is imperfect. An ideally perfect revelation would be use- 
less, if it were not impossible ; for it would presuppose perfection 
in the men through whom and to whom it would be made. The 
Bible was written by men, tells the experience of men, and em- 
bodies the ideas of men whom God inspired, not to dissociate them 
from the world but to make them the agents through whom He 
might disclose himself to the race according to its variable and 
growing capacity to apprehend Him as the source and law and 
goal of its life. But the revelation which comes through the 
Bible is not by any means confined to the thoughts and experi- 
ences and communications of the writers alone; it comes also 
through the experience — the ideas, the struggles, the aspirations, 
the achievements, the virtues and the vices of peoples. Why is it 
that the Bible is nine tenths history or the record of experience ? 
Because it is through the actual life of men and preéminently 
through the actual life of the marvelous Hebrew people that God 
is revealed. A purely didactic revelation would be worthless. It 
must be dramatic; it must be experiential; it must show the 
divine life working in humanity and inspiring and guiding it 
through its slow unfolding toward the realization of the kingdom 
of God. 

The human element in the Bible involves, then, intelligibility ; 
and, as has been broadly intimated, it also involves interest. 
The Bible, properly studied, is the most intelligible of books, and 
it certainly is the most interesting. This statement will arouse 
dissent in some minds. Even many candid Christian people will 
say that the Bible is not very intelligible and, except in parts, is 
not interesting. Is it not the way in which post-Reformation 
theories of inspiration have dehumanized the Bible that makes it, 
especially the Old Testament, an unintelligible and uninteresting 
book to many? It is worse than useless, in this connection, to 
dogmatize about the repugnance of “the natural heart ” to the 
word of God. The practical denial of the human element in the 
Bible raises difficulties to the candid and not exceptionally credu- 
lous reader that often make him turn away in despair of arriving 
at any satisfactory solution, if not in weariness and disgust. To 
reasonable study the Bible is a thoroughly intelligible book just 
because it is so truly human; and being human it has the inex- 
haustible interest of human experience with respect to the deeper 
problems and aspirations and needs of the moral and spiritual 
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life. How the tragic story of human sin and suffering, and love 
and hate, and passion and endurance, and wisdom and folly, and 
victory and defeat, unfolds itself in these naive and dramatic nar- 
ratives! Sublimity, pathos, horror, grief, mirthfulness, tender 
sentiment, heroic mother-love, invincible friendship, religious de- 
votion, spiritual longing, cruel selfishness, bestial sin, —all that 
characterizes human life or stirs in the human heart, —has voice 
and record here. 

The human interest in the Bible is ever varying and inexhausti- 
ble. But still more deep is the interest when we see that this 
manifold reflection of the life and nature of man is the medium 
through which is disclosed to us the divine nature and the action 
of the divine will in man and for man’s redemption, and that 
this disclosure, which for a long time is so imperfect because of its 
imperfect medium, at last attains unmistakable clearness in the 
character and life of a unique personality who draws to himself 
by irresistible attraction the title of Son of God. In him the hu- 
man element still appears, exalted, idealized, but real and recog- 
nizable, and in his face shines the beauty and the majesty of the 
indwelling and revealing God. As it is the human element in 
Jesus Christ, the son of Mary and the prophet of Nazareth, that 
makes him intelligible and forever interesting to us, so it is the 
pervasive, genuine, unmistakable human element in the whole 
Bible that makes it intelligible and gives it perennial interest. 

The human element in the Bible involves errancy. We have 
seen that it is wrong to consider the human element in the Bible 
as itself necessarily a defect. But it is safe to assume that be- 
cause the Bible is the product of men it will exhibit defects char- 
acteristic of the times when the various books were written and 
of the individual men who wrote these books. The inquiry as 
to whether these defects invalidate the writings or lessen their 
authority as the medium of revelation will come up later. Our 
business now is simply with the facts. Let us not prejudge the 
case by assuming that, if the form of revelation is not perfect, 
then the contents are not trustworthy. There are defects in a 
pane of glass, but through it shines the light of heaven. There 
are defects in a tree, but it bears wholesome and delicious fruit. 
There are defects in a letter of my friend, but the soul of my 
friend speaks effectively through faulty grammar and stumbling 
rhetoric. 

Only an a priori theory of inspiration, for which there is no 
solid basis in the Bible itself, makes absolute inerrancy a sine gua 
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non of formal revelation. Putting aside all theories, let us ask, 
what are the facts? Is this Book, this divine and incomparable 
Book, absolutely perfect, that is, free from every error in literary, 
scientific and historical quality? Does the honest and careful 
study of these writings inevitably lead to the conclusion that the 
inspired writers were all and equally preserved from faults in 
style and logic, from slips of memory, from mistakes in names and 
dates, and from expressions of opinion which later writings in the 
same composite volume reverse or correct? Were these writers, 
thus widely separated from each other in time and place and con- 
dition, so kept from the influence of their own time and environ- 
ment as to show no trace of defective contemporary ideas and 
methods of reasoning? In one word, is this Bible, as to form, 
purely artificial ? 

It is the truth, not at all to be lamented and not at all damag- 
ing to Christianity or obstructive of divine revelation, that there 
are, from the point of view of exact and honest scholarship, numer- 
ous trifling defects of grammar, of style and of logic in the liter- 
ary form of various books of the Bible; numerous slight errors 
and discrepancies as to matters of detail in history; and, from 
the point of view of spiritual Christianity, numerous defective 
ethical judgments and imperfect ideas of both God and man. I 
have neither the time nor the wish to go into the details that would 
demonstrate these propositions. But I may properly cite some 
examples of the defects which are characteristic of the form of 
the Bible. These defects are much more numerous in the Old 
Testament than in the New, both absolutely and proportionally, 
and they are apparent in many cases from a perusal of the com- 
mon English version. They become still more apparent, however, 
from an examination of the original text, especially when it is 
read in the light of recent archzological discoveries. 

Most intelligent readers are already familiar with the unscien- 
tific character of the cosmogony of Genesis. I need not dwell 
upon this, save to say that the attempts to reconcile Genesis and 
geology, on the basis of exact science, which were so numerous a 
few years ago, have been almost entirely abandoned. The refer- 
ences to the relation of the sun and the earth which we find in the 
Book of Joshua and elsewhere are now universally recognized to 
be merely expressions of the popular belief of the time when the 
writer lived, and of course they do not correspond with facts. 

Chronological errors and discrepancies in historical statements 
are much more numerous than defects in cosmogony. I will cite 
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a few of the most familiar, taking them mainly from a comparison 
of the prophetic-historical writings with the priestly-historical. 
In 2 Sam. viii. 4, we are told that David took from Hadadezer 
1700 horsemen; the writer of 1 Chron. xviii. 4, tells us that 
David took 1000 chariots and 7000 horsemen.! In 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, 
we are told that the Lord moved David to number Israel and 
Judah; the writer of 1 Chron. xxi. 1, says that Satan moved 
David to number Israel. In 2 Sam. xxiv. 9, we are told that the 
enumeration referred to above gave in Israel 800,000 warriors, 
and in Judah 500,000; the writer of 1 Chron. xxi. 5, says that the 
enumeration gave in Israel 1,100,000, and in Judah 470,000. In 
2 Sam. xxiv. 24, it is said that David gave to Araunah the Jebu- 
site 50 shekels of silver for his threshing-floor and oxen; the 
writer of 1 Chron. xxi. 24, tells us that David gave to Ornan the 
Jebusite 600 shekels of gold by weight forthe place. In 1 Kings 
v. 11, we are told that Solomon gave to Hiram year by year 20,000 
measures of wheat and 20 of pure oil; the writer of 2 Chron. ii. 
10 ff. says that Solomon agreed to give Hiram 20,000 measures 
of beaten wheat, 20,000 measures of barley, 20,000 baths of 
wine, and 20,000 of oil, and Hiram requested that the wheat, the 
barley, the wine and the oil should be sent to his servants. In 
1 Kings ix. 11, besides the tribute mentioned above, Solomon 
is reported to have given to Hiram twenty cities in the land of 
Galilee ; the writer of 2 Chron. viii. 2, speaks of the cities that 
Hiram had given to Solomon, evidently referring to the same 
places. In 1 Sam. xvii. we have the story of David’s victory over 
Goliath ; in 2 Sam. xxi. 19, we are told that Elhanan slew Go- 
liath, and the writer of 1 Chron. xx. 5 says that Elhanan slew 
Lahmi, the brother of Goliath. 

In 2 Kings xv. 30, the author tells us that Hoshea, son of 
Elah, began to reign over Israel in the twentieth year of Jotham 
the son of Uzziah, King of Judah; in v. 33 of the same -chapter 
he tells us that Jotham reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem, so 
that there was no twentieth year of his reign. But in chapter 
xvii. 1, he declares that, “in the twelfth year of Ahaz king of 
Judah began Hoshea the son of Elah to reign . . . over Israel.” 
Ahaz, as all readers of the Bible will remember, was Jotham’s 
son and successor. In the same narrative, 2 Kings xvi. 2, we 
learn that Ahaz was twenty years old when he began to reign 
and that he reigned sixteen years. Upon his death, at the age 
of thirty-six years, he was succeeded by his son Hezekiah, in the 


1 My references are to the Revised Version. 
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third year of Hoshea’s reign over Israel, that is, a year before the 
end of Ahaz’s reign (!), and Hezekiah was twenty-five years old 
when he began to reign (2 Kings xviii. 1, 2), that is, he was only 
eleven years younger than his father. In Daniel i. 1 we are 
told that Nebuchadrezzar besieged Jerusalem in the third year 
of the reign of Jehoiakim, king of Judah. Jeremiah (xxv. 1) 
says that the fourth year of Jehoiakim’s reign was the first year 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s reign over Babylon, and he also tells us 
(xxxvi. 9) that in the ninth month of the fifth year of Jehoia- 
kim a fast was proclaimed by “all the people in Jerusalem, and 
all the people that came from the cities of Judah unto Jerusa- 
lem ;” and this was previous to the appearance of the Chaldeans 
before Jerusalem. 

It is unnecessary to give any more examples of historical errors. 
The thorough student will find very many of them. It must be 
said, however, that all these defects are slight and do not materi- 
ally affect even the historical value of the books to which I have 
made reference. History is not the record of minute details, but 
the story of great political and social and religious movements. 
It is the reflection of human life. We should not undervalue 
accuracy in details, but the chief worth of history is faithfulness 
in the large expression of life. Despite many minute errors in 
the historical books of the Old Testament, there is in them more 
solid truth of historical fact than in any other ancient records. 
Archeological investigation is revealing with ever increasing clear- 
ness the unequaled value of these Hebrew records to the student 
of ancient history. 

The significance of scientific and historical defects in the Bible 
may easily be exaggerated. The Bible has suffered in no way 
more, perhaps, than by being judged from a wrong point of view. 
It ought to be a familiar truth now that the Bible was not pri- 
marily meant to teach science, or even history. As the medium 
of revelation its function is to reveal God in human life. The 
easily discoverable motive of the various writers determines the 
principle by which their writings are to be judged. The writer, 
or compiler, of Genesis was not anxious that men should have cor- 
rect notions of the order of creation: his great thought was of God 
as the originator and governor of the world and man. He takes 
forms, ready to his hand in popular myths and traditions, and fills 
them with religious and prophetic meaning. The historical writ- 
ers were not desirous merely of recording the various incidents 
of a nation’s life. They were burdened with thoughts of God 
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and his purposes toward man, and his dealings with man. They 
did not originate, so much as they appropriated, materials exist- 
ing in the form of tradition, annals, heroic poem, genealogy, and 
court-record, and moulded them into a vehicle for their prophetic 
communication. Their naturally uncritical use of various records 
already existing explains many of the trifling discrepancies in the 
histories as we have them. Their apparent indifference to mere 
formal consistency is both a strong realistic touch and an .evi- 
dence that their purpose was didactic or homiletic. As a recent 
writer says: ‘It seems as if their purpose was not so much to 
tell us what happened, as to emphasize for us the lesson of what 
happened. It is applied history, rather than history pure and 
simple. . . . It is, if we may so put it, history written in the pro- 
phetic method.” 

In the New Testament, as we should expect from the later time 
when it was written, there is a much closer approach to critical 
exactness of historical statement than in the old; but even here, 
where facts become so much more significant, the purpose of the 
writers is higher and broader than that of the mere annalist ; here 
also we find slight errors of detail and occasional discrepancies 
that cannot be reconciled on the basis of literal inerrancy in the 
narratives. There are also occasional manifest slips of memory, 
misapplications of quotations from the Old Testament, and faults 
of logic such as are characteristic of untrained minds or minds 
trained in rabbinical methods of reasoning. 

All the various minute defects in the Biblical writings, to a few 
examples of which I have called attention, are simply matters 
of fact and not at all matters of speculation. He who will look 
may find them. The thorough and honest student must find them. 
They ought to occasion no surprise, and they would not were it 
not for a factitious theory of inspiration which requires literal in- 
errancy in the form of revelation. They are, indeed, just what 
we ought to expect, the unmistakable marks of the humanity 
through which God reveals himself to man. 

Far more serious to many minds than any of the defects which 
I have pointed out are the moral defects of the Old Testament, 
By these I mean the defective conceptions of God and of right- 
eousness which we find especially in the earlier writings. This 
brings us to the consideration that the human element in the 
Bible involves progress. 

Nothing is more certain and evident than that the history of 


man is a history of moral and spiritual progress. A striking ex- 
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ample of this truth is the history of the Hebrew race. The Old 
Testament records especially the progressive revelation of God to 
the chosen people; but in doing this it exhibits the progressive 
apprehension of the nature of God and the spiritual ideal of hu- 
man conduct and character by this chosen people. The Old Tes- 
tament as truly gives us a revelation of man as it gives us a reve- 
lation of God. It would lead me too far afield to discuss this 
matter as it requires; but I note in passing the difference 
between the ideas of God preserved in the Book of Joshua, for 
example, and those preserved in the writings of the later prophets ; 
and the immeasurable difference between the idea of righteous 
ness prevalent during the period of the kings and that expressed 
in the Sermon on the Mount or in the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Romans. Again and again God is represented as commanding 
actions which are utterly abhorrent to the heart that has been 
instructed by Jesus Christ. Again and again we find the more 
spiritual of the prophets rectifying notions and rebuking prac- 
tices that in earlier writings were tolerated if not inculcated. 
Jeremiah, Micah and Hosea repudiate the divine authorization of 
sacrifices. Micah'strikes squarely at the dominant notion of ex- 
piation in the religion of the Israelites. The Book of Jonah, of 
doubtful date, but in its present form probably one of the later 
Hebrew writings, is marked by a catholicity in its thought of God 
that was unknown to Israel in the palmy days of Solomon’s em- 
pire, and even much later. 

This “ progress of doctrine,” which is so eminent a characteris- 
tic of the Bible, is a distinct mark of the human element. Later 
writers correct the theology and the ethics of earlier writers. 
Later writers supplement the earlier and go far beyond them in 
spiritual apprehension. All this is inexplicable on any theory of 
absolute inerrancy in the Scriptures, for such inerrancy practically 
expunges the human element. But the more the Scriptures are 
studied, the more distinctly does the progress of ethical and theo- 
logical ideas appear. Even the artificial and chronologically wrong 
order of the various books in the common version, while to some 
extent it confuses our view, does not wholly obscure this ele- 
ment of progress; and when careful study has given us, as far 
as possible, the right order, this progress is like a road up a moun- 
tain side that winds in this direction and that, but ever ascends, 
until it reaches the shining summit of the gospel story. There 
stands the self-evidencing personality of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and his spirit and teachings give us a standard by which inevit- 
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ably, henceforth, we must judge the truth and the enduring worth 
to the spirit of man of all that precedes and all that follows. Only 
what accords with the spirit of Jesus Christ is permanently true 
and authoritative. Thus in him is given us a key to revelation. 
We try the lives and sayings of patriarchs and prophets and also 
of apostles by his spirit. ; 

When we pass from Jesus to the apostles, from Gospels to Acts 
and Epistles, we feel something of a decline. This is natural and 
reasonable. We can perfectly codrdinate no other teacher with 
Jesus. Henceforth we can rest satisfied with nothing that is on 
a lower spiritual level than that of his thought. But the element 
of progress continues, not beyond the spirit of Jesus, but beyond 
the contemporary and even the apostolic apprehension of Jesus. 
Evidence of progress in the thought of the apostles is abundant 
in the New Testament. In the writings of Paul we discover 
great advance. In those writings we also find, with all the mani- 
fest human imperfections and limitations of the great apostle, 
occasional unfoldings of truths that in the Gospels are germinal. 
Jesus himself plainly indicated that progress would continue. 
Revelation being an experience, even before it is a communication, 
it cannot be otherwise than progressive, if man is not spiritually 
to stagnate. Thus only can revelation be, what manifestly it is, 
a historic divine process ; thus only can it accord with the human 
nature by which, in this world, divine communications are ever 
conditioned. 

It is, indeed, this human element of progress in the Bible which 
knits it into the continuous web of human experience. The 
Scriptures are exceptional but not anomalous. They are part of 
the universal history of man. But in them we see the infusion of 
divine life into the arterial circulation of humanity. We see the 
unmistakable evidences and method of that divine redemptive 
purpose which, seen or unseen, ever shapes the history of the 
world. 

It remains for me to ask, What is the effect of the human ele- 
ment on the authority of the Bible? This question must be an- 
swered here with great brevity. A good deal of the discussion in 
our day concerning the authority of the Bible reminds one of 
those lines in “ Hudibras :” — 

Authority is a disease and cure 
Which men can neither want nor well endure. 

The lack of it is distressing ; the presence of it is irksome. The 

history of religious opinions illustrates man’s persistent desire for 
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some authority as to religious belief which shall be external to 
himself, and which shall relieve him from the labor of investiga- 
tion and the responsibility of moral determination or choice. 
From the fourth century onward for some centuries we see the 
Christian Church seeking for repose in the decisions of Councils. 
Then final authority was sought in an infallible Pope. After the 
first days of the Reformation in the sixteenth century the Protest- 
ant churches turned instinctively to an infallible Scripture and 
an infallible creed. To-day all external and formal authority is 
questioned. One of the first ethical and philosophical writers of 
our time frankly denies the existence of any external authority 
and places the seat of religious authority in the human conscious- 
ness of God. 

The attention of intelligent Christendom is turned to-day with 
serious and anxious questioning upon the Bible. Historical crit- 
icism finds errors in the sacred Scriptures, and, as Dr. Briggs 
has said, “ We must meet the issue whether they destroy the 
authority of the Bible or not.” It is not surprising that many 
are apprehensive lest, if the infallibility of the sacred Scriptures 
be denied, the very foundations of religious certitude shall be dis- 
solved. This explains in part the eager and even passionate de- 
fense which they make of a theory of inspiration which involves 
and predicates inerrancy in the letter of the Bible, but which the 
Bible neither claims for itself nor justifies, and which the univer- 
sal church has never affirmed as an article of the Christian faith. 
On the contrary, the Bible itself overthrows this theory. The 
Higher Criticism deals primarily not with theories but with facts. 
The facts that disprove the inerrancy of the Scriptures lie on the 
surface. What then? Is the true authority of the Bible de- 
stroyed? It is not even weakened. Nay, more; the time is not 
distant when we shall see that the true authority of the Bible over 
the minds and hearts of men will be immeasurably strengthened 
by the results of the Higher Criticism, often unjustly called the 
Destructive Criticism. The authority of the Bible to-day has more 
to fear from its unwise defenders than from those who are turn- 
ing upon it the searching light of historical criticism. It is inde- 
fensible and unreasonable theories about the Bible that have made 
susceptible audiences for men whose main end in life seems to be 
the destruction of all religion. 

Not attempting to discuss adequately the question of authority, 
I offer in closing a few remarks in answer to our last question. 
The human element in the Bible does not invalidate the divine 
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element any more than the cup in which water is brought to a 
thirsty traveler vitiates the water; any more than the candle- 
stick destroys the light that shines from the candle. The worth 
of the Bible depends on its divine content and not on the specific 
form in which the content is brought to us. The validity of reve- 
lation is independent of minute accuracy in the statement of un- 
important facts. Truth appropriates many forms, and especially 
forms that are elastic and give play to the imagination. Fixed 
and scientific statement is a far less serviceable form for spiritual 
truth than myth or legend or story or parable. Indeed, there is 
something in exact and complete logical statement that is inimical 
to the expression of the highest spiritual truths. Jesus talked 
in parables. The prophets spoke in symbols. The history of 
Israel itself is a great symbol, and the divine meaning of that 
symbol is independent of accuracy in minute details. 

The authority of the Bible does not repose on the men who 
wrote the Bible, but on the self-evidencing spiritual truths which 
complement the prophetic needs and instincts of the human soul. 
Mr. Moody is reported as saying, “ I know the Bible is inspired 
because it inspires me.” In these words he utters the deep con- 
viction of Christendom. It is a late echo of Coleridge’s words : 
‘“* Whatever finds me, bears witness of itself that it has proceeded 
from the Holy Spirit. In the Bible there is more that finds me 
than in all other books put together.” 

The substantial truth of the Biblical histories is susceptible of 
various and convincing proofs. The manuscripts of the New 
Testament are better authenticated than the manuscripts of any 
classical writing of equal antiquity. The final authority of the 
Bible, however, is not in any formal verification, but in the divine 
light which irradiates these pages, the divine life which through 
these Scriptures quickens and renews the soul of man, the divine 
truth which authenticates itself by shining amid the darkness of 
human ignorance and sin. 

To affirm the necessity of proving the inspiration of the Bible 
would be almost tantamount to denying its inspiration. Life that 
must be proved by logic is not life. Love that demands the sup- 
port of argument in order to authenticate itself is not love. “ The 
word of God is not bound.” The truth of God is a divine and 
invincible force. It needs no defense, only opportunity ; it needs 
no support from a theory of inspiration, only publication and illus- 
tration in life. 


The timid are afraid for the Bible. As well be afraid for the 
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sun in the heavens. God is in the world and He is in this book. 
It is vital because He is in it. It domesticates itself in human 
homes and human hearts because it is the outgrowth of the human 
spirit which God has informed, and the record of a human history 
which God has shaped. The human element is the body, the 
form, the letter; the divine element is the mighty, interpreting 
and regenerating soul. Of his own highest utterances Jesus said: 
“It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing: the 
words that I speak unto you are spirit and are life.” The word of 
God is the spirit and life of God finding expression in manifold 
forms of human language, action, character and experience. The 
humanness of the expression gives it reality to the human heart ; 
the divineness of the meaning gives it inexhaustible power to en- 
lighten and save the world. 


Puitie STAFFORD Moxom. 
Boston, Mass. 





UNIVERSALISM A PROGRESSIVE FAITH. 


THE Universalist Church in the United States has 724 minis- 
ters, and 44,521 members. It holds $8,705,918 of church and 
$3,603,055 of school and college property. Its first appearance 
was in New England somewhat more than one hundred years ago. 
What are the laws of motion which it obeys? A religious body 
in its course through the world, like a ray of light passing through 
the air, will not continue in a straight line, but will be deflected 
therefrom, in various degrees and directions, by its environment. 
To determine accurately the attitude of Universalism toward the 
liberal tendencies of the age, a careful examination of its his- 
tory is most important. 

I. The Universalist Church has three great fundamental work- 
ing principles which have everywhere and always been woven 
into its life and illustrated by its history. In truth, these princi- 
ples gave it denominational existence. They have since pervaded 
and endowed with vitality the whole denominational life. The 
first of these principles is the endless expansion of religious 
knowledge. Universalists find this principle in the Bible. Not 
only is it seen in the constant progress of religious doctrine there, 
but more especially in the Bible’s assertion that human reason, 
the world of nature, human nature and human history are com- 
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plementary parts of the entire Divine volume. The printed 
Bible, therefore, is not, by its own terms, the whole Bible. The 
second principle is the pursuit of the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, no matter what the traditional, denomi- 
national doctrine may happen to be. Our history confirms this 
as one of our most important and most fruitful principles. Our 
supreme question accordingly is, What is Truth? not, What is the 
traditional, denominational doctrine? The third principle is that 
of the perfect autonomy of each soul in religion. It is Univer- 
salist doctrine that every member of the church, whether in pulpit, 
pew or professor’s chair, is in religion perfectly free. This is the 
reason why Universalism, as we shall see when we come to consider 
its creed, virtually eschews the isms of theology, and sets them 
aside. An ism is a speculative theological doctrine which men 
have authoritatively formulated, and which other men, in order to 
salvation, and as a condition of membership in the church, must 
believe. This third principle we consider a New Testament prin- 
ciple, and needful for the true religious poise of each soul. 

These three great working principles are the necessary instru- 
ments for finding truth, securing freedom, promoting religious 
growth and making progress. Had they always been received by 
Christendom at large, in its different denominations, no such 
thing as an orthodoxy of rigid dogmas and fixed creeds would 
have been known ; instead we should everywhere have in our day 
a living Christianity, pure and simple, and in harmony with 
modern life in its doctrine and practice. These three principles 
disclose the soul of our church. 

II. How does the history of Universalism illustrate the work- 
ing of these principles? Our fathers took every one of them 
into the very first act which began the denominational] existence. 
We issued principally from the Baptist hive, but partly from the 
Methodist, during the last thirty years of the eighteenth century. 
The principles were first applied to the improvement of the Cal- 
vinism of the old churches. We all began as Trinitarians, and 
largely as Calvinists. Taking a step in advance of the Baptists 
and Methodists, who were partialists as to the application of 
Christ’s vicarious atonement to men in salvation, our fathers be- 
came Universalists, — believing that the Scriptures had been mis- 
interpreted, and that when they declared that Christ ‘died for 
all,” and “tasted death for every man,” they meant what they 
said, and that God’s honor and goodness had, therefore, decreed a 
salvation as comprehensive as the Sacrifice. It is evident that 
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our entire system of working principles was used in this very 
first step which founded our denomination. Here was great ex- 
pansion of thought; the pursuit of truth for its own sake against 
the most intense and stubborn traditions; and the exercise of 
freedom of mind in initiating the advance. The Calvinistic atone- 
ment was, in theory, extended to all souls. A flood of sweet sun- 
shine fell on the churches. The doors of Heaven were set ajar. 
A fresh tide of God’s glory was let in on earth. The trembling 
sons of men who had been standing in the baleful shadows of cruel 
human dogmas received benediction and release. 

III. After the noise and tumult of the separation from the old 
hives were over, and Universalism, with its cheer and joy and re- 
lief, had been set free, the period of building came. Our minis- 
ters now gave themselves to hard study, profound thought and 
careful reflection. The trinity of working principles, with which 
they had begun, would not permit them to stand still. Hosea 
Ballou has told us in a very interesting way how these principles 
began to work another change. A quotation from his narrative 
will make misrepresentation by the writer’s pen impossible, will 
show with infinite suggestiveness the spirit at work in our denom- 
inational life, and will offer us a pregnant piece of history, from 
a participant in those instructive and stirring events, of singular 
vividness, force and beauty. It illuminates, moreover, all our 
subsequent experience as a church down to the present time. He 
says : — 


As believers were multiplied and additions were made to the number of the 
advocates of the impartial doctrine, it seems that Divine wisdom saw fit to 
lead some minds to look inquiringly into the soundness of many dogmas, which 
had been suffered to lie undisturbed in public opinion for ages. These in- 
quiries were directed to test the doctrine of the Trinity, of vicarious atone- 
ment, of the infinite demerit of sin, of the justice of endless punishment, of the 
common doctrine of a personal devil, and the existence of that hell in which 
the church had so long believed, and which her clergy had located in the in- 
visible, eternal world. On examination of the dogma of three distinct persons 
in one indivisible, infinite Being, each of which is infinite, it was discovered to 
be embarrassed, not only with mystery defying even an approach by the human 
understanding, but involving most palpable absurdity, and when the fact was 
duly considered that Jesus by his many prayers acknowledged his dependence 
on his Father in Heaven, and when it was also duly realized that he acknow- 
ledged that he was sent of the Father, and that all the power he possessed 
and exercised was given him by the Father, the dogma was given up, as rest- 
ing on no better ground than human invention. Vicarious atonement, when 
carefully examined, was believed to depend on certain assumed notions which 
had for their support neither Scripture nor reason. If man justly deserved 
endless punishment, or any punishment at all, neither Scripture nor reason 
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would allow that the innocent should suffer it in the room and stead of the 
guilty. As to reason, it frowns on such a dogma indignantly, and the Scriptures, 
wherever they speak on the subject, assure us that God will render to every 
man according to his works. The doctrine of the infinite demerit of sin, and 
the justice of endless punishment, required no very deep and labored re- 
search to result in exploding it. The eye of enlightened reason, at one glance, 
could clearly see that if sin be infinite there can be no difference or degrees 
in criminality, while the Scriptures clearly teach a comparative distinction, and 
that while one offender is liable to many stripes, another is exposed to but 
few. As to the justice of endless punishment, minds enjoying the liberty of 
free inquiry could easily detect the diabolical character of such justice, as it is 
the exact opposite of the Divine nature, which is love. . . . The commonly re- 
ceived opinion that there exists a personal being called the Devil seemed as 
difficult to eradicate from the people’s minds as any of the superstitions which 
had been nourished by learned divines in any age. Such a being, it seems, 
was indispensable in contriving and carrying on the scheme of man’s eternal 
ruin. But when inquiry demanded who was the Author of the Devil, and what 
he was made for, and who it is that upholds him, the most plausible account 
that could be obtained amounted to the startling blasphemy of attributing the 
whole to the wisdom of God. 

This animated description of the great change effected in doc- 
trine in our church during the latter part of last century, and the 
earlier part of this, by progress in religious knowledge, pursuit of 
truth for its own sake, and by freedom of mind, and of the man- 
ner in which traditional beliefs gave way in this sweeping re- 
moval of unfounded doctrines, is especially pertinent and valuable 
at the present time. It is remarkable, also, for the striking and 
courageous use of reason, which it exhibits, as an oracle in reli- 
gion. This transition from Trinitarianism to Unitarianism, from 
the deity of Jesus to his divine humanity, from sacrificial atone- 
ment to the at-one-ment of the heart in spirit with God, from 
belief in a personal devil to belief that such a being is a myth, 
and from other traditional doctrines to entirely new ones, de- 
monstrates very forcibly how our fathers subordinated tradition to 
truth, and makes very evident the spirit and genius of the Uni- 
versalist denomination. 

Such a radical change in theological doctrine had, of course, to 
fight its way to acceptance. Not all our ministers and laity could 
easily learn and remember the lessons of our origin. Many of 
them resembled the Pilgrim Fathers, of whom it has been said 
with some truth, that they came to this country to enjoy their own 
personal liberty in religion, and to prevent everybody else from 
enjoying his. Hosea Ballou says: “As some of those exploded 
superstitions had been retained by the early defenders of Univer- 
salism, it was alarming to them to be assured that their younger 
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brethren, who preached the glorious doctrine of universal salva- 
tion, had repudiated those doctrines which they had never called 
in question. And now a conflict arose between the preachers of 
Universalism almost as sharp as that which had been carried on 
between Universalists and their opposers.” Thus were created 
two wings in the denomination, the conservative and the progres- 
sive. But in the course of time, the friction and irritation, the 
frights and suspicions, the “ infidelities” and ‘“disloyalties,” the 
dangers and portents, the “underminings” and “ belittlings ”’ 
of Scripture, were all over, and the new doctrines took unques- 
tioned possession of the denomination at large. Peace spread her 
white wings over all Universalists. All at last saw that the re- 
sults were only a little more and better of God; a little more and 
better of Christ; a little more and better of Scripture; a little 
more and better of man; a little more and better and sweeter of 
truth and religion and hope; and a little more and better and 
sweeter of the universe. The sun had been rising a little; that 
was all. Some of the fogs and mists in the lowlands of religion 
had been dispersed, and the environing hilltops had been touched 
with clearer, golden light. 

IV. We come next to the period when the spirit and genius of 
Universalism are significantly shown in the formation of a Profes- 
sion of Faith. In nothing can its attitude toward the liberal ten- 
dencies of an age be more manifest. It was in 1803, at Win- 
chester, N. H., that our creed was formulated. Let it be cited 
here for reference farther on, and that analysis may show how 
manifestly our three working principles created it. It is still a 
sort of battle-ground where microscopic criticism and finical nice- 
ties, rather than the salvation of men, absorb too much energy 
and time in our biennial gatherings : — 


ArticLe I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments contain a revelation of the character of God, 
and of the duty, interest and final destination of mankind. 

ArticLe II. We believe that there is one God whose nature 
is love; revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit 
of Grace, who will finally restore the whole family of mankind 
to holiness and happiness. 

ArticLe III. We believe that holiness and true happiness are 
inseparably connected ; and that believers ought to be careful to 
maintain order, and practice good works; for these things are 
good and profitable unto men. 
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Let the reader note that characteristic in this creed in which it 
is unique. It is not a creed in the usual sense. No dogmatic or 
metaphysical definition of any of its elements is attempted. Its 
elements are not woven into a detailed theological scheme. The 
fundamental realities and verities of religion are simply posited. 
Definition and scheme are left open. The denomination does 
not undertake authoritatively to declare either, or to impose either 
on ministers or laity. Herein is seen the great divergence of our 
creed from all orthodox creeds. Orthodox creeds attempt an 
authoritative exposition of the Divine nature or hypostasis. They 
teach in detail a theory of things, —a theory of salvation, of God’s 
relation to his universe and his creatures, and of his method of 
rule. They teach a theory of revelation, and of the Scriptures. 
They are thus fixed; they cannot change. To encourage progress 
or change under them is to shake the foundations of churches 
and to work revolution. 

A church which neither defines the fundamental elements of 
religion nor schematizes them, but only grounds itself upon them, 
and leaves them open and its members free, can without revo- 
lution, or disturbance of its basis, introduce and use all the know- 
ledge that may come to the church from age to age in the progress 
of scholarship and science. In our creed no effort is made to 
define God, or Scripture, or revelation, or Jesus, or the Holy 
Spirit, or to explain the metaphysics of salvation. The clergy 
and the laity can forever progress in the knowledge of these, 
honestly seek the truth, and truth alone, and be perfectly free in 
their researches and conclusions, provided they do not absolutely 
dismiss from their faith one or more of the essential foundations. 
Were one utterly to deny, or wholly to set aside, one or more of 
these foundation stones, it is not easy to see how he could consist- 
ently remain in the church. But in the interpretation and organi- 
zation of the fundamental realities and verities, every minister and 
layman is free. They are left unrimmed. This is wise. God does 
not reveal theology. Theology is man-made. Under this creed, 
therefore, —if light seems to point that way,— we can receive 
and teach, without trespass on the creed, the doctrine of the Divine 
immanence in nature and his creatures, in place of the doctrine of 
the Divine transcendence, in the sense of externality to nature and 
man. Instead of the supernatural and miraculous methods of the 
Divine working, we can, if truth so requires, teach that God’s 
rule and providence are solely according to the laws of nature, 
and that He is personally, consciously, intelligently and imma- 
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nently in these. In our creed we have only said, explicitly or 
implicitly, “‘ God exists ; He governs all things; He is revealed in 
Jesus; He is love.” If this be definition at all, it is definition 
only by the ascription of Being, and of certain moral and spiritual 
attributes. 

As to revelation, we can hold it and teach it in a new sense 
without disturbing our creed-basis, for it is not defined there. We 
can say that revelation is universal, common to man, natural, not 
supernatural ; that it is not injected, but experienced truth; that 
it comes through the contact of an impressionable nature, equipped 
with God-appointed organs, with an environment framed and 
filled by the Divine One ; and that we may thus have a revelation 
of religious truth from God in a direct and strict sense in intui- 
tions and instincts. Again, the first article affirms that the Bible 
“contains” certain revealed doctrines. No attempt is made to 
describe the extent of the revelation that is made there. There 
may be less or more of it. Nor is it asserted that the whole 
Bible, in all its parts and features, in its geological, astronomi- 
eal, cosmical, philosophical or metaphysical ideas, is a revelation. 
There is simply a revelation on those. pages of God’s character 
and of man’s duty, interest and final destiny. 

The second article is meant, it is important to note, not in a 
Trinitarian, but in a Unitarian sense. Thomas Whittemore, in his 
Life of Hosea Ballou, speaking of a Mr. Murray who was a Trini- 
tarian Universalist, but who had not been appointed on the com- 
mittee which prepared the Profession of Faith, says : “* Had he been 
a member, he would probably have urged the introduction of the 
doctrine of the Trinity into the Profession of Belief, which must 
have been the cause of grievance, as Mr. Ballou, and perhaps 
some others, could not have subscribed to it.” This disposes 
of the objection, made in present-day debates over our creed by 
some of our ministers, that it is Trinitarian in its implications, 
and, therefore, that we need a new statement in its place. It 
shows the understanding had of this article at the time of its 
adoption. 

The third article contains the doctrine of salvation by charac- 
ter, and by character aloner Hence the emphasis of preaching 
and teaching in our denomination falls on ethics, rather than on 
theological doctrine. With us it is not speculative belief, but 
moral and spiritual life, made noble and pure, that saves. We 
are not tied up to only one interpretation of the word “ restore.” 
No doubt with our fathers it implied an original fall of our race. 
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But we can use it of a restoration to uprightness and duty from 
individual sins and lapses. What are traditional ideas with a 
body of people constituted as is ours? Traditions take their exit 
as our working principles and our expansive creed admit other 
visitors of superior light at the gates. Our working principles, 
as we now see, made our creed and left their impress on it: 
they have been the warp into which has been woven the woof of 
all our doctrinal history ; tradition has always been but temporary 
coloring. As such it is good enough, and even useful. But it 
is not, never was, and never will be a part of our authoritative 
creed. 

From this analysis of our written creed, it must be very mani- 
fest what the essential attitude of the Universalist denomination 
is toward the liberal tendencies of the time. It is an attitude 
of organic hospitality ; but at the same time an attitude of keen 
examination and cautious critical testing of all that offers itself 
in the name of truth. 

V. We come to another period of our story. But why can we 
not now rest? Why should these three troublesome principles 
and this expansive creed, open at all places to all knowledge, per- 
sist in keeping us awake? Why can we not now be permitted to 
say, with certain characters of Scripture, “Since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of 
Creation” ? Why should the Master himself disturb our quiet 
with those words: “ Therefore, every scribe which is instructed 
unto the kingdom of Heaven is like unto a man that is a house- 
holder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and 
old.” Could not the Psalmist, in the interests of rest, have 
omitted that exhortation, “O sing unto the Lord a new song”? 
Why must St. John the Divine perplex Heaven, and say, “ They 
sung as it were a new song before the throne”? Why, when 
what so many want is peace and pause, should He that sat on the 
throne say of all creation: “* Behold I make all things new” ? 
Why all this endless unsettlement and disturbance ? . 

Some fifty years ago, certain rays of new light began to enter 
the chinks and crevices of our denominational house. They were 
at first but gentle premonitions portending change. There were 
good souls among us who instinctively saw the meaning and the 
danger, and were alarmed. But the new knowledge at first but 
faintly entered here and there. There was no haste. Bold reason 
had found fresh sources of information. These sources were not 
limited to the Bible alone. Human history and natural science had 
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come to play a new role. Geology dazzled men with its vast and 
amazing revelations out of the Book of Nature. This book, how- 
ever, though no one had observed it, had centuries before been 
declared by the manuscript Bible a part of its own scripture. 
Philology astonished men with its wonderful discoveries of race 
unities. Through this resurrection of human tongues, the great 
world-religions rose to view, and long-buried civilizations and 
faiths confronted men face to face. Other departments of Sci- 
ence became important. What was the consequence? It was 
seen that certain speculative theories of the Bible, and certain of 
its historical statements, did not harmonize with the results of 
research in the new fields. Then theological difficulty arose. 
Universalists had, like Unitarians, heretofore accepted the whole 
Bible as infallible. They had differed from the Orthodox only in 
the interpretation and understanding of some of its passages. 
But now had arisen trouble more serious. Was the earth indeed 
created in six days? Was the sky solid? Was the earth flat? 
Did pillars planted on it support the sky above? Was God 
seated up there on his golden throne encircled by angels, just be- 
yond the crystalline concave? Was Sheol just below the earth’s 
surface? Did Joshua arrest the sun and moon in their course ? 
Was the earth to end not long after the days of Jesus, and to be 
burned up with fire? Must Universalists teach themselves, their 
children, and the world these things contrary to the new witnesses 
that had come from the fields of history and nature? 

There is not space here for an adequate narrative of this try- 
ing controversy, nor is it necessary. Suffice it to say that, after 
a long period of time, and numerous prophecies, by many good 
men among us, of the utter wreck and ruin to religion and the 
churches from this new doctrine of the fallibility of Scripture in 
its speculative and historical parts, even our conservatives them- 
selves at length settled quietly down in the doctrine of the Bible 
now to be stated. It is published in tracts or lesson-leaves by 
the Universalist Publishing House of Boston. “ We believe that 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments contain a 
revelation from God to man. Not every word in the Bible is 
God’s message. The Apostle Paul expressly discriminates be- 
tween some things which he teaches and enjoins by direction of 
the Holy Spirit, and some which he puts forth as personal advice ; 
and in much that is historical or biographical, as also in much re- 
lating to the Material Universe, where things are spoken of as 
they seem, and not with scientific accuracy, it is evident that the 
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writers were uninspired. But where special illumination is 
claimed, and deep things of God which man could not search out 
are made known, there the Scriptures contain a revelation from 
God.” Our three working principles had again done royal and 
successful service. The amusing thing about the above state- 
ment is, that the meaning of all the passages which this leaflet 
cites to prove special Divine revelation, may be summed up in 
that instinctive, intuitive moral and spiritual truth which appears 
in some degree in all religions, and in all the great Scriptures of 
the race. God has in some manner and measure disclosed it in 
every man’s nature. “That which may be known of God is 
manifest in them, for God hath showed it unto them.” And it is 
none the less revelation “ when the Gentiles which have not the 
law do by nature the things contained in the law.” They are “a 
law unto themselves which show the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness.” There 
is nothing special or peculiar about it. Nor does man invent it. 
It is of God. 

We of the newer Universalism would say in justification of our 
belief in the Bible, while accepting the facts of nature, history, 
human experience and natural science, though they conflict with 
the printed Bible at many points, that the printed Bible deliber- 
ately and expressly declares all these other volumes to be parts 
of itself. This fact insures to Christianity the possibility of an 
ever growing, enlarging religious knowledge. This is the genius 
of Christianity. Its printed page shows that it would forever ex- 
pand, drop errors and narrownesses, and correct mistakes. » In its 
spirit and deep principle it is perpetually creative. We are using 
nothing but the Bible itself, therefore, in the full, profound and 
real sense of the printed Bible, when we take this living, modern 
part of it, which is in us and about us, in our own nature and in 
the world of nature, in history and in experience, and go by its 
laws, facts, principles and truths in religion. The words of 
nature are divine words, and, when discovered by us, real revela- 
tions. Like Clement of Alexandria, we make no distinction 
“between what man discovers and God reveals.” We only go 
by our Biblical charter in all this. The ground on which we stand 
is a strictly Biblicalone. To deny to the church this broad, deep, 
grand Bible, supplementary to the printed Bible, is to restrict it 
to a false and partial one. There never can be any inharmony be- 
tween the profounder printed Bible and any advances knowledge, 
science or criticism may make. This profounder Bible crops out, 
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* like a geological stratum, in the printed volume. In the Book of 
Job, nature’s page is, according to the narrative, freely and exclu- 
sively used by Deity himself to teach the patriarch, and all others, 
religious truth. The Psalmist, in his song, points us to the mate- 
rial heavens to learn God’s moral glory and omnipotence. Jesus 
turned to the sun and rain and fowls of the air, and lilies and 
the grass of the field and the falling sparrow, to sunrises and 
sunsets, to read the Divine attributes, the laws of the Divine provi- 
dence, and moral and spiritual precepts. Paul instructs us that 
“the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made.” Why 
should not all this be, when the distinguishing characteristic of 
the God of the Bible is that He is the maker of heaven and earth 
and the sea, and all that in them is? If the Biblical teachers read 
all these pages for religious instruction, why may not we? In- 
stead of the fundamental elements and realities of religion being 
in this way destroyed, they are only the more truly and exten- 
sively illuminated. The religious world becomes, because of them, 
a perpetually opening day. 

VI. The third great stage of development of our denomina- 
tional belief having thus ended, we now approach ground that is 
recent, and still in debate among us. It relates to miracles, the 
supernatural, revelation, the higher criticism, and the law of evo- 
lution. Our creed contains no doctrine of these. Therefore, as 
far as our creed is concerned, every minister and layman is free 
to hold whatever views on these questions truth and light appear 
to make most reasonable. Here a little piece of history is per- 
tinent. When our creed was under discussion in the convention 
at Winchester, one Noah Murray opposed it because he wished 
for no creed but the Bible. He said of it: “ It is harmless now ; 
it is a calf, and its horns have not yet made their appearance. 
But it will soon grow older ; its horns will grow, and then it will 
begin to hook.” But Mr. Murray was very neatly and wisely 
answered by Zephaniah Laithe, who replied: “ All that Brother 
Murray has said would be correct had he not made a mistake in 
the animal. It is not a calf; it is a dove. And who ever heard 
of a dove having horns at any age?” Brother Laithe was right. 
It is impossible, as we have seen, for our creed to put forth horns. 
The wisdom of its brevity, of its confinement to the few funda- 
mentals of religion, and its omission of metaphysical definition 
and scheme, is now very apparent. There are no horns in our 
printed creed to show themselves in the present discussions. The 
only horns that can appear are the horns of tradition. 
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The present debate involves only tradition versus tradition, 
that is, a newer tradition on these subjects versus an older one. 
Tradition has already been swept aside four times over in our 
story by our working principles. These principles now bring us 
face to face with the five great questions I have mentioned. They 
ask for their true solution in the interests of religion. Shall we 
now pause? But what is the trouble this time? Still deeper 
research into the realms of nature, man’s nature, history, language, 
and the world’s religions, has convinced many scientific men and 
scholars, orthodox and liberal, that God, in his nature and being, 
is immanent in all that is; that he dwells within nature, and 
within man, in some real and vital sense; that what have been 
called laws of nature, as if imposed on nature from without, by an 
infinite lawgiver, as Blackstone once explained in his Commenta- 
ries, are really the indwelling and outgoing energies of the im- 
manent God, primary and not secondary; and that God, to use a 
symbol, sustains a relation to his universe, and to all its parts, 
elements and creatures, similar to that which the soul of man sus- 
tains to his own body. God, in his infinite personality, is to be 
distinguished from nature’s frame, as the human spirit is from 
the bodily frame. No part of the human soul is outside of the 
body, nor does the soul, as if it were, operate the body like a 
jumping-jack from the outside. God is not outside of nature, as 
He was once thought to be, nor does He operate it, in any of its 
events, like a jumping-jack, by miraculous and supernatural in- 
terferences from the outside. He is altogether within the world 
of nature. Nature’s order is the order of his own life ; its events 
are all the regular expressions of the laws of the Divine intelli- 
gence and life. None are fitful and occasional, or in contradic- 
tion to, or in violation of, some other part of the Divine life. In 
this view, a miracle would be a violation or suspension of some 
part of the Divine life for the time. 

Under this view of the Supreme Being, what becomes of the 
supernatural and of miracle, in the old and proper sense of these 
terms ? They become evacuated terms. All that mechanical, man- 
fashioned, fantastic conception of the method of the Divine work- 
ing disappears. But neither the divine working nor the divine 
goes with it. We simply get a far truer and grander idea of the 
divine processes in its place. The divine methods are seen to be 
cosmic, not anthropomorphic ; natural, not supernatural. Accord- 
ing to the Biblical narrative, there were in ancient times a few 


sporadic miracles that contravened nature, magically wrought, in- 
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dependently of the natural law of cause and effect, by bad men 
and good men, by devils and angels, by Satan and God. We now 
have, according to that living part of the Bible which has been 
freshly revealed, and which is present about us and in us, millions 
of divine works in a direct, strict and new sense from a God im- 
manent in nature. 

It is very important here to remember that the newer Univer- 
salism is not a bald and empty naturalism. Its Nature is satu- 
rated with the Divine One. It holds, not two philosophies of the 
divine method, but only one. The universe is strictly one, having 
but one method of government, revelation and action. The older 
Universalism is constrained to defend a dual method of the di- 
vine working and rule. It must have two different philosophies 
of the divine activity at one and the same time. We have but 
one. This one fills the world with divine works. They are the 
wonders of eternal law and order. They fill all days from the 
rising to the setting sun. They cease not when western red, pur- 
ple and gold usher in the brilliancy and repose of night. Millions 
and millions of works, direct from a Father’s heart and hand, 
make the universe radiant by night and day, and kind each in- 
stant with manifold ministrations to all creatures. God comes 
nearer to us than ever before, and nearer to us than we are 
to ourselves. This is not mere naturalism. It is only an ex- 
change of the anthropomorphic and mechanical for the cosmic 
and immanent method of the divine working. What, then, in 
comparison with all this, as a basis for religious faith and hope, 
are a few magical effects, wrought by powers both bad and good 
two thousand years ago, and once for all? He who claims that 
on the authority of Scripture we must believe in the Biblical 
miracles should, in order to be consistent and not purely arbi- 
trary, insist also on our believing the diabolical miracles. Both 
kinds are unmistakably there. We cannot take our choice with- 
out surrendering the very ground on which we make our choice. 
This our conservatives fail to see. To introduce reason into these 
matters at all is, for them, to make the first and fatal mistake. 
"Henceforth every reputed wonder must submit, without bias or 
partiality on the part of those who judge, to this stern criterion 
that is no respecter of persons or things. Did Moses turn water 
into blood,—a river full of it? Did he bring hail and send 
murrain? Did he multiply frogs and lice, and create darkness ? 
Did he slay all the firstborn of Egypt, in one night, of men and 
cattle? The moment the dead man touched the bones of Elisha 
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in the sepulchre, did he revive and stand up on his feet? Did 
Jesus have but one human parent? Did Satan work miracles ? 
Did devils work miracles? Did wicked men work miracles? 
Must we preach all this? Must we teach it to our children as 
Universalist doctrine ? 

In answering these last two questions, with reference to the 
creed-rights of our ministers and laity, we must say two things in 
explanation of the attitude of the Universalist Church toward 
the liberal tendency of the times. The first is this: We are now 
admittedly entering on the scientific stage of our denominational 
’ life. We are using, under our three working principles, reason, 
the printed Bible, the world of nature, man’s nature, the world’s 
religions, the world’s languages, and the history of man and his 
experience, — all Bible-warranted,—as sources from which to 
glean truth. We are applying to these sources the principles of the 
scientific method of study. The truth that is coming to us from 
all these fields bears immediately and freshly on all the problems 
of religion. 

The second thing we must say is this: Our denomination has 
no doctrine of miracles, the supernatural, the higher criticism, 
revelation, or the law of evolution, in any creed-sense. But tra- 
dition divides us, as respects these questions, into two wings, a 
conservative and a progressive. Consequently, whatever views a 
minister or layman may teach on any of these subjects, it cannot 
be said of him, in any proper creed-sense that he is not teaching 
Universalist doctrine. We are engaged in creating a doctrine on 
these subjects, and in this work of creation, if we are governed by 
our working principles, and not by an arbitrary and self-consti- 
tuted authority, one minister or layman has just as many denomi- 
national and constitutional rights as another. As regards these 
themes, it cannot be said of one that he holds doctrine that is 
loyal, and of another who holds the opposite that his doctrine 
is disloyal and heretical. We cannot have heresy outside of the 
bounds of our creed. It is purely gratuitous and injurious to 
the equal rights of our people to assume it. These subjects are 
not even hinted at in our Profession of Faith. Certainly none of 
our people, and no number of them, have any private authority 
or right to erect a standard of belief outside the creed we now 
have, which is supreme. An attempt to erect tradition into a 
standard of doctrine in such a church as ours, with such a history 
and with such principles, would be more than reaction. In spirit 
and in principle it would be revolution. Our church is not yet 
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ready to be thus revolutionized. Therefore it will march steadily 
on through the present discussions under the grand banner of a 
creed that has guided it successfully through similar stages of 
development, with constant blessing, with enlargement of its bor- 
ders, with increasing intelligence, and a constant disappearance 
of traditions that have become obsolete. 

Having survived several certain destructions which were to 
follow the hardihood of confronting tradition with an interroga- 
tion point, it is possible that we may survive another conversa- 
tion with it, face to face. Is tradition too sacred to be asked, and 
to answer, questions? Are the inexhaustible and universal vol- * 
umes to be fenced, and their pastures restricted, by those who 
have no authority? The attitude of the Universalist Church to- 
ward the liberal tendencies of the age is, at all these points, full 
of promise. Half or three fourths of our ministers and laity are 
at present quietly and slowly leading the advance. Our division 
into two wings is no more serious now than when our fathers di- 
vided into two parties on the questions of trinitarianism, vicarious 
atonement and the Devil; into two parties as to our printed 
creed ; and into two wings as to the fallibility or infallibility 
of Scripture. Nor is the issue any more uncertain. The Higher 
Criticism is gradually working out among us a new and scientific 
interpretation of the Bible as a whole. Our progressives see that 
it saves all its truth, — yes, and multiplies it. They see that it 
saves all our Christian hopes, — yes, adds manifoldly to them. 
The Higher Criticism is God’s new angel come with healing in 
its wings. It successfully extricates us from great and perplex- 
ing theological confusion. It clears our religious sky. Whether 
willing or unwilling we shall all have to abide by it. It has 
already made forever impossible the old theologies. Its funda- 
mental thought is that the religious truths or ideas of an age 
issue through God out of the entire environment of a time, — its 
united factors, its inheritances, its existing conditions, its thinking 
men and thinking women. 

God, instead of working through some single man, or some few 
men only, works through all conjointly. Therefore, in order to 
find the true meaning of a religious book written in any age, it 
must be studied, not only in the light of its own page, but also in 
the light of all the environment which gave it birth. This is no 
new principle. It is only a new application of a very old princi- 

ple. In the Higher Criticism for the first time men have dared 
’ to apply this principle to the interpretation of Scripture. Courts 
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and lawyers have ever done the same in interpreting old writings, 
laws and statutes. Otherwise their true meaning would be bur- 
ied out of sight by time. Such has been the fate of the Bible. 
The Higher Criticism restores it. Not only is there nothing 
dangerous in its use, there is everything divine in it, if we wish 
to learn the truth. It finds the Bible to be a literature, and ap- 
plies to it all the tests it would apply to any other literature. It 
concerns itself with authorship, authenticity, credibility, dates, 
contents, and contemporary monuments. The general result so 
far has been the discovery of a progressive Bible. It virtually 
gives us a new Bible, and a far better one than tradition does. 
It teaches us that the Bible was not as perfect and complete at 
first as it afterward became. There is a progressive body of doc- 
trine in it. Old imperfections, worn-out usages and errors were 
dropped from time to time, while the seul and substance were 
always preserved, enlarged, and adapted to new conditions and cir- 
cumstances. The nucleus was always growing. By this method 
of interpretation, every part of the Bible falls naturally into its 
own place, as apt for its own time. Mark the advantage of this. 
No part of the Bible is open to criticism and rejection, as if it 
were indiscriminately to be enforced on the belief and practice 
of the present time. Each part, on this progressive hypothesis, 
was at the the time of its origin natural, helpful and practicable. 
Each succeeding age provided its own truths and rites out of the 
divine sources. 

The newer Universalism holds that this progressive revelation 
of religious truth has continued ever since the New Testament 
era, and that this continual progress in doctrine was assured by 
the Bible’s supplementary volumes. New leaves will ever be 
turned in these. But this law of progression in the Bible is only 
one phase of the general doctrine of evolution which pervades all 
nature. Coming now to this law, we see that it implies ascent, 
movement from the cruder to the less crude. Consequently, man 
never fell in Adam from a higher estate to a lower one, nor fell in 
any one else. Man, on the contrary, has, in the view of this law, 
ever been rising slowly from more barbaric and savage conditions 
to his present civilization. The law of evolution, therefore, ut- 
terly overthrows the old interpretation of Scripture as to both 
the origin and the history of the human race. It is a law de- 
rived, not only from the printed part, but as well from the living 
and environing part of God’s Bible. It discovers to us that the 
great and irresistible trend of this universe is toward ultimate 
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perfection. A millennium and a Heaven are before us. Hope is 
thus fortified. Problems and mysteries are solved by evolution 
which are otherwise inexplicable. In it we see God, in his own 
good and all-wise way, ever at work lifting, building, completing 
our grand home. We are encouraged to codperate. A mechani- 
eal and comparatively finite workman gives place to a cosmic 
workman, creating through life-forces and long periods of time. 
As to revelation, the idea which is beginning to take the place 
of the old theory has already been suggested in another part of 
this article. This idea will make the doctrine strictly scientific 
and irrefutable. Such certitude is the great religious need of our 
age. 

From what has been said, it must be seen that Universalism is 
gradually widening out into a broad philosophy resting on the 
verified findings of science. It is a republican religion in that it 
recognizes the autonomy and liberty of each soul in the religious 
life, as our nation does that of each citizen in political life. Our 
historic attitude toward liberal tendencies, therefore, is that of or- 
ganic hospitality and sympathy, as must now be clear. It is not 
to be disguised, indeed, that progress at the present time in the 
direction indicated is frantically resisted in our Church by some. 
But it is in vain. Time and increasing knowledge, as well as the 
radical brethren, are on the other side. Their combined pressure 
is too strong to be withstood by the belated, no matter how firmly 
they may be seated in the saddle. We shall all move, as we all 
have done many times before. 

In conclusion, the words of the “Christian Union” are to be 
commended to our church, and to progressives and conservatives 
alike. ‘The spirit that insists that every man shall see what 
every other man sees, and shall teach what every other man 
teaches, no more, no less, no different, is the spirit of schism. It 
is unchristian and antichristian, because it is the Spirit of self- 
conceit. It belittles truth. It divides and subdivides the Chris- 
tian Church. It never has promoted Christian Unity, and it 
never can. Those who accuse their brethren of heresy, and would, 
if they could, drive them from the Church, we put on trial as 
schismatics who divide and disintegrate the body of Christ.”” We 
may also commend to the attention of all the resolution of the 
Convention which framed and adopted our Profession of Faith : 
“No alteration shall ever be made hereafter to the confession of 
faith.” The words of the “ Gospel Banner,” one of our denomi- 
national papers, are wise: “ We like the happy phrase of Dr. 
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Blanchard in which he speaks of the Winchester Profession as 
the ‘charter of our freedom.’ It is a characterization that we 
should insist on. It is a part of the future of our Church that 
our only authoritative statement of belief is so broad that the 
largest scholarship can freely move within its limits, and that it 
promises such ample room to all the progressive Christian thought 
of the future.” 

In fine, the Universalist Church stands for the three working 
principles which have been illustrated in their historical oper- 
ation ; for reason, not authority or tradition, as the criterion of 
religious truth; for the fundamental realities and verities of re- 
ligion undefined and unschematized, because, as Spinoza taught, 
definire est negare ; for the printed Bible plus its appointed sup- 
plementary volumes ; for the human spirit in organic contact with 
the Divine, and receiving impulses from it; for the organs and 
faculties of the soul mated by creation to the environment, that 
they may rightly read and understand it, as a divine writing to 
be studied for its religious truth; for revelation as the result 
of this perpetual contact of the two factors; for the obsoleteness 
of miracle and the supernatural in the old and proper sense of 
these terms; for the principles of the Higher Criticism, as scien- 
tific and reliable; and for the law of evolution of the Infinite 
Life in all the universe, in all nature, human nature, human his- 
tory and experience. This statement the writer believes to repre- 
sent the attitude of the major part of the Church. It does not 
in some respects represent the attitude of a few in the Church. 
It does not represent in certain respects a part of our denomina- 
tional press. But this part of our press does not fairly represent 
our people at large. It represents only the publishing house in 
Boston, and is in its spirit and stage of development from ten to 
fifteen years behind the body of our people, and still farther be- 
hind the needs of the age. Moreover, it is ex parte. The pro- 
gressive man cannot obtain a fair hearing in it. It may indeed 
be questioned whether this conservative power is acquainted with 
the real status of conviction in our denomination at large. It 
has been the object of this article to set forth neither extreme, 
but the body of average belief among us relative to vital religious 
questions of our time. Many of our ministers and laymen, more- 
over, desire larger social and codperative relations than they at 
present have with all other liberal Christian bodies. 

A. N. Avcort. 
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THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 


THE age of allegorical explanation of the Song of Solomon has 
passed.! Here and there eccentric minds, indeed, are not lacking 
who attempt to reanimate it; often enough efforts are made, in an 
untenable way, to save some fragments; but it cannot appear in 
earnest again upon the stage, unless the honorable achievement of 
centuries in Old Testament criticism fall into forgetfulness, and 
semi-civilization take possession of this field. Persons are not 
lacking indeed who wish for such a condition of things, and labor 
toward it according to their power ; but Providence is not on their 
side. No; it is not Yahweh and his people, not Christ and the 
church, not Christ and the soul, or any other arbitrary interpreta- 
tion, but?— Solomon and the Shulamite! This is the solution 
which is given to-day very confidently by interpreters facing in 
the right direction; I will name especially among the latest 
Oettli, Driver and Rothstein. With this proper non-allegorical 
view is connected a dramatic arrangement of the book. This has 
come to the front more and more since J. C. Jacobi, in 1771, but 
essentially it is much older. For all allegorical interpretations 
involve a drama, — that is, an action between different persons, 
developing, culminating and concluding. Whether this action 
goes on under the complete artistic form of the drama, or not, is 
of little importance where the scheme of salvation, whether it be 
the Jewish or the Christian, is the indispensable clue. With 
the “analogy of Scripture” at his side, guided by clear and ex- 
act pictures of that scheme, one can follow with certainty these 
puzzling and allegorical ones. 

After the surrender of allegory, the dramatic form became of 
greater importance ; for it guarantees an ethical purpose, and 
with this a content for the little book, which makes it appear 
highly worthy of the place which it has attained in Holy Scrip- 
ture, even if it does not carry in it any religious mystery.” This 
purpose is substantially the same according to all its advocates, — 
the victory of pure and genuine love over sensual passion. The 


1 The present essay is in many respects a continuation of that which ap- 
peared in this Review in March, 1893, The Folk-Song of Israel in the Mouth of 
the Prophets, pp. 28 ff. Compare especially pp. 30, 31. 

2 The desire to establish an ethical purpose for the book worthy of its place 
in the Bible is especially prominent in the decision on its significance which 
Dr. Driver gives in his Introduction, p. 418. 
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defeated one is, in any case, Solomon; but there is a diversity of 
opinion on the question whether the victory is attained in him, 
in that he himself turns from his sensual passion to genuine love, 
and finds his reward in possession of the Shulamite; or without 
him, in that he does not succeed in binding the Shulamite with the 
‘chains of his passion, but, on the contrary, is obliged to surrender 
her to a rival, who feels for her a genuine love. In the latter case 
there may be a scornful note in the composition; some, indeed, 
have thought to see in it a political satire upon the government of 
Solomon. For all such notions of a dramatic construction, into 
the details of which we cannot enter here,! there is certainly un- 
limited room offered, for the little book contains not a single 
stage-direction, and the interpreter has thus a perfectly free 
hand to assume as many dramatis persone as he wishes, and to 
divide the speeches among them according to his pleasure, so long 
as he respects the masculine or feminine gender where it is 
expressed. This freedom we must allow, and put up here with 
the diversity of explanations which results from it, as well as 
in countless other scientific questions; for after two thousand 
years we are not in a situation to shape the conditions of our 
task according to our wishes. But let it be established, first of 
all, that the book itself makes a claim to this dramatic arrange- 
ment. This is usually taken as self-evident, or as proved by suc- 
cessful experiment in this direction. Yet it is not a matter of 
indifference that the entire Semitic literature, so far as we are 
yet acquainted with it, does not know the drama;? and that 
we must, then, recognize not only in Israel, but also in the whole 
Semitic world,a new and very high species of art without any 
proof, in order to explain the Song of Solomon by it. Appeal is 
made to the Book of Job; but here the dialogue offers no action, 
and the action no dialogue. If we are to call drama everything 
that goes on in conversation, the dialogues of Plato and the Tal- 
mud would fall under this species. Yet the Book of Job, although 
it is not a drama, is in one respect far more so than the Song of 

1 Stickel’s view should yet be mentioned ; beside Solomon, the Shulamite 
and her bridegroom at home, he distinguishes a pair of rustic lovers on Leb- 
anon, between whom an independent dramatic intermezzo takes place in three 
scenes ; (i. 7 f. ; i. 15-ii. 4; iv. 7-v. 1). A sufficient review of the hundred- 
fold explanations which have been given of the book will be found in Reuss, 
Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften des Alten Testaments. Zweite Auflage, 1890, 
s. 231 ff. 


2 The dramatic attempts of the Alexandrine Hellenistic Jews are just as 
little of an exception as those of Jewish authors of our own day. 
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Songs: it has at least the necessary stage-directions, “ Then an- 
swered Eliphaz of Teman, and spake,” for instance —so that one 
cannot make out speakers and speeches according to his pleasure. 
What would we not give if we could find phrases of this kind in 
the Song of Solomon! It is still worse with the action in our 
book. When the subject is love between man and woman, the 
goal is possession, complete married partnership: with this, farther 
dramatic development, in the same direction, is precluded. Most of 
the commentators confess that this end is reached at the close of 
the fourth and the beginning of the fifth chapters, and that here 
the married pair are praising the happiness of mutual possession. 
The dramatic explanation exerts itself, then, to carry the actors 
through the whole second half of the book, without an aim or 
object, unless, with those who see Solomon in the bridegroom, an 
infidelity immediately after the wedding throws the whole happy 
result into worse confusion. Others still venture to deny the wedded 
union, and to understand it all as a transport of passion in view 
of the happy future, so that at the end of the whole book the 
Shulamite is still free and is looking forward to the union with 
her beloved. In order to have a particular antagonist in view, I will 
name here just one of the latest and most skillful interpreters, 
Oettli. He and other advocates of the “shepherd hypothesis,” 
which makes the Shulamite fall to the lot, not of Solomon, but of 
her faithful lover at home, should remember that utterances of the 
highest sensuality do not become more moral from the fact that 
they are put into the mouth of unmarried persons, the bride and 
the bridegroom. They should consider with what different meas- 
ures they mete, since everything is permitted to the Shulamite and 
her beloved, all being pure and modest, while Solomon and the 
women of the court need only to open their mouths in order to be 
reprimanded with moral indignation. They should still farther 
consider that the Shulamite, according to their view, is a most 
heartless and thorough-going coquette; in her loving speeches 
she always appears to mean the present Solomon, and thereby in- 
cites him to greater passion, while in fact she only has in mind the 
absent lover at her home! A fine drama this, in which every one 
talks out of the window, and no one understands another! A fine 
king, too, — above all for an Oriental king, — with whom one can 
sport in this manner without punishment! There is no need of 
mentioning the violation done to the construction and the Hebrew 
language. 

In fact the complete union of the lovers is not reserved to v. 1; 
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it stands in the very first chapter and is repeatedly mentioned 
farther on. In i, 12-17; ii. 6 f.; iii. 5; iv. 6, and elsewhere 
only blindness can mistake the plain sense of the poetical words. 
Pure artificiality and a highly suspicious and premature sensu- 
ality come out here, if one makes the young man and the young 
woman, the bride and the bridegroom, to be the persons acting 
and speaking. This is true of our Occidental conditions; but what 
are we to say of those of the Orient? Where, in that part of the 
world, is there that bridal love, in praise of which the commenta- 
tors find no end? Do not commentators know that in that part of 
the world, in all ages, a real espousal, a close intercourse, was not 
permitted, and is not now permitted, between the young man and 
the young woman who are destined for each other in marriage ? 
What would be said, in ancient or in modern Palestine, of a 
maiden who would discourse of such intimacies,—or even name 
them and long for them, — as remain here in this book despite all 
dilution? Even the slightest intimacies are permitted only on the 
eve of the wedding day (compare viii. 1 f., 8 f.), and a maiden 
with whom it was otherwise would take good care not to boast of 
it, or to give a description of her lover like that in v. 10 ff. The 
subject of the Song of Solomon, from beginning to end, is not 
bridal but wedded love. Only recognition of this fact can lead us 
to a sound conception and keep us from mistake. 

But how is this possible? Solomon is a historical person and 
consequently the Shulamite must be the same; historical persons 
demand an action, and the action a development. How, then, can 
the end of this development be reached in the very beginning, so 
that everything turns in a circle around this fixed point? Cer- 
tainly these are the proper foundations of the dramatic interpre- 
tation ; we shall be obliged to dig deep and test their solidity. 
How does it stand with Solomon and the Shulamite? Are they 
actually dramatis persone? A closer inspection will show that 
neither Solomon nor the Shulamite plays a part in the Song of 
Solomon, and with the disappearance of these persons, the action 
also disappears. 

This, indeed, is not to say that they are not named; but to be 
named and to be acting persons in a drama are very different 
things. In Matthew vi. 29, xii. 42, Solomon is also named; but 
he is not one of the persons of the action, nor is the Gospel or the 
discourse of Christ a drama. This comparison comes nearer 
home than may at first appear. Solomon is named three times in 
the Song of Songs, in i. 5; iii. T-11; viii. 11 f. In the first and 
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third passages we find him merely mentioned as the type of the 
highest glory and wealth. “I am black, yet comely, ye daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, Like the tents of Kedar, like the curtains of 
Solomon.” Black as those,! and yet beautiful as these ; does this 
comparison mean anything more than when it is said, in Matthew 
vi. 29, that Solomon, in all his glory, was not clothed like a lily of 
the field? In viii. 11 f. we read: “Solomon had a vineyard at 
Baal-Hamon ; He intrusted the vineyard to keepers. Every one 
should willingly pay for its fruit a thousand pieces of silver. My 
vineyard, my own, lies before me; The thousand pieces to thee, O 
Solomon, And two hundred to those who gather its fruits.” This 
means, “I do not envy thee thy precious vineyard; mine is dearer 
to me, and I do not need a keeper for it.” Is this anything dif- 
ferent from what is said in Matthew xii. 42, “ Here is a greater 
than Solomon ;” and does Solomon need to be present, does he 
need to be still alive, for one to make use of him in this manner ? 
In a third passage Solomon was also named, in vii. 8, where the 
text is corrupt. Instead of hmh, which here gives no sense, we 
are to read (3lmh.2 “ Sixty queens [had Solomon], And eighty 
concubines, And maidens without number. She is one, my dove, 
my best.” “My single beloved wife is dearer to me than if I 
possessed the whole harem of Solomon;” this is the very plain 
sense, and such an assertion would be to-day as significant as if it 
were spoken in Solomon’s lifetime by his nearest neighbor. So 
far, then, in the Song of Songs, Solomon is nothing but the typi- 
cal representative of the highest wealth, splendor and voluptuous- 
ness. 

It is otherwise with the last passage, iii. 6-11. Here Solomon 
himself appears, or rather he is introduced in his litter, “ with the 
crown with which his mother crowned him on his wedding day,” 
escorted by sixty valiant Israelites. The wedding procession is 
here plainly portrayed. They who would have Solomon wooing 
the Shulamite, to be rejected, must make him out a complete fool, 
however much coquetry the Shulamite may employ, to expose 
himself so openly to derision. Here it is clear that the bride- 
groom and King Solomon are one and the same person, and this 
holds true of the rest of the book where “the king” without the 


1 The nomad tents are still, at the present time, woven out of black goats’ 
hair (compare Weizstein, Z. d. m. G. xxii. s. 100, Anm. 30). 
2 Perhaps the contradiction with 1 Kings xi. 3, where seven hundred wives 


and three hundred concubines are spoken of, has been the reason of this cor- 
ruption. 
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name Solomon is mentioned. So it is said in i. 4, “the king 
brought me into his chamber;” so it is said again, i. 12, “ So 
long as the king was [or, is] at his table, my spikenard gave 
[or, gives] its fragrance.” The king’s table is here nothing else 
than his garden in v. 1, his vineyard in viii. 12, that is, the em- 
brace of his young wife. So it is, finally, in vii. 6 : “ The waving 
hair of thy head is like unto purple ; a king lies prisoned in thy 
locks.” In these three places, as is clear from iii. 6-11, instead 
of “the king,” or “a king,” “the King Solomon” might have 
stood ; and the fact that it is not to be read here gives us reason 
to consider. The plainest indication who is meant, we expect 
to find in the first passage in which mention is made of the king, 
that is, i. 4. Why does it say “the king,” and not “the King 
Solomon,” and go on to use the latter in verse 5 for a comparison, 
for the purposes of which he does not need to be nearer to the 
speaker than the tents of the nomads which are named in the 
same passage? Such an opportune comparison, which would be 
possible at any time, can only disturb and surprise us. Is it a 
reason for the absence named that, in i. 4, 12 and vii. 6, the 
wealth, the glory, the voluptuousness, and — we add here after 
Matthew xii. 42 — the wisdom for which Solomon was proverbial 
were not in consideration? On the other hand, in iii. 6-11, where 
a splendid procession was described, the king might well be 
spoken of to the admiring spectators as Solomon because he was 
like him in splendor, as well as in the comparison in i, 5. If this 
were so, then the passage iii. 6-11 would also become a simple ap- 
plication of the proverbial person Solomon as, beyond doubt, it 
lies before us in i. 5; vi. 8; viii. 11 f. Nothing would remain 
but “the king” and “a king” as synonyms for the bridegroom, 
the husband. 

Before we go on farther let us inquire concerning the Shulam- 
ite. That a woman bearing the proper name “ Shulamite ” does 
not occur in the Song of Songs is now confessed by every one. 
The question here is only about “the Shulamite,” a maiden or 
woman whose home was Shulam or Shulem. Only for brevity’s 
sake are we wont to use this designation according to descent, as 
a proper name of the person intended thereby. In the dramatic 
translations we read again and again “ Shulamite, Shulamite, 
Shulamite,”’ so that the whole little book is full of the name, — in 
the stage directions, it should be observed, which proceed from 
the commentators, — and it is seldom noticed that the word 
occurs in the whole book only in a single verse, vii. 1, in the last 
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chapter but one, and there twice. This is certainly surprising 
enough in the case of the person around whom the whole drama 
turns, and who is again and again addressed with an inexhaustible 
abundance of names. This too will be observed, that the place of 
her home, in which the last scene of the drama is usually located, 
and which one appears to deduce, indeed, from that designation 
with entire justice and beyond a doubt, is not mentioned a single 
time in the whole book, despite all the supposed homesickness of 
the Shulamite. This leads us to suppose that it may have had a 
particular application, in the epithet, “ the Shulamite.” 

The place from which this epithet is derived does not belong to 
the unknown. No one doubts that it is the present Sdlam, four 
kilometres in an air line north of Yisreel (Zerin of to-day), on 
the southwestern slope of the so-called Little Hermon; and this is 
the same as the Shunem, in other passages of the Old Testament. 
A change of the n into an / has taken place as the present name 
plainly shows ; it is only a question whether the form Shulem 
was in existence early, together with Shunem, or came up later. 
The decision of this question may have an effect in determining 
the time of the composition of the Song of Songs. The deriva- 
tive Shunamite from this name of the place is found more often, 
in 1 Kings i. 3, 15; ii. 17, 21 f.; 2 Kings iv. 12, 25-36. This 
means that two women of this place play a part in the historical 
traditions of Israel, and it will be worth while to delay here. The 
Shunamite of the Second Book of Kings is the rich woman (we do 
not know her name) of that little city, who provides a chamber 
for the prophet Elisha, in which he can repose on his journeys, 
and is rewarded therefor by the birth of a son, and later by his 
resurrection after his death. This devout woman certainly has 
nothing to do with the Song of Songs. But we cannot dismiss 
the Shunamite of the First Book of Kings so easily. We know 
her by nauie: she is Abishag of Shunem, the last spouse of David, 
whom they lead to the hoary king that she may revive his sinking 
powers and bodily warmth by her youth. From what point of 
view she was selected we learn precisely, for it is said in 1 Kings 
i. 3f.: “ So they sought after the fairest maiden in the whole land 
of Israel and found her in Abishag, the Shunamite, and brought 
her tothe king. The maiden was very beautiful.” This is such 


1 Only one who knows nothing of Hebrew can dispute this translation. 
Translated with entire literalness, it runs : “So they sought a beautiful maiden 
in the whole’ land of Israel and found Abishag the Shunamite.” As is well 
known the Hebrew has no superlative. Now if they seek in the whole land of 
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praise as was given no other maid or woman in Israel: “the 
fairest of all Israel.” Certainly a worthy companion for the bride- 
groom of the Song of Songs, — the richest, the most splendid, the 
nyst voluptuous king that Israel had known. It would be by no 
means the worst resort in connection with the historical-dramatical 
explanation of the Song of Songs—I do not know whether any 
one has ever taken it up— if one should maintain that in it the 
wooing and wedding of Solomon and Abishag the Shunamite 
are sung. That she was younger than he we may safely sup- 
pose. That as David’s wife, she remained a virgin, we are ex- 
pressly told in verse 4. If Solomon was legally her stepson, so 
too was his elder brother, Adonijah, who, according to ii. 13 f., 
was very anxious to gain her hand. He paid for this wooing 
with his life; but he did not atone for an incestuous lust in de- 
siring his stepmother for his wife, for the queen-mother, Bath- 
sheba, found no cause of offense in his proposal. His younger 
brother Solomon punishes rather the renewal of his claim to the 
throne, which he thinks that he perceives in it.1 So, according to 
the Israelite view, there would be no considerable obstacle in Solo- 
mon’s way if he wished to take her home; it might even be con- 
sidered a wise measure politically. Furthermore, a tradition that 
he loved the Shunamite and took her as his wife might have arisen 
out of his cruel murder of his brother; in this case he would 
have killed his rival out of jealousy, an alleviating circumstance. 
I gladly abandon this theory to any one who is more strongly 
convinced of the personal appearance of Solomon in the Song of 
Songs, quite apart from all other difficulties which may be found 
in its way. We have just seen above that he occurs in the book 
only as the representative and type of qualities emphasized in the 
highest degree. It is not otherwise with the Shulamite. She is, 
indeed, no other than Abishag the Shunamite, but only as the 
representative of her qualities. She was declared by tradition to 
be the fairest woman in Israel in the time of David, and since no 
other woman in the field of tradition contests this rank with her, 
she became so for all time.. She became proverbial for the one 
quality which has unconditional value for the women of the 
Orient. If one said to a woman who did not belong in Shunem, 


Israel for the maiden, purely from the point of view of beauty, they seek the 
fairest ; and if they found, this is what they found. It is properly, then, a 
circumlocution for the superlative. 

1 Compare Absalom’s procedure in 2 Sam. 16, 20 ff., and what is assumed 
concerning David in 2 Sam. xii. 8. 
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“Thou Shunamite,”’ it meant nothing else than “ Thou Abishag, 
the Shunamite,” and therefore, “Thou fairest among the daugh- 
ters of Israel,” as it was written in 1 Kings i. 3. In the Song of 
Songs vii. 1, this address is nothing more than a preparatory vari- 
ation, in the increasing excitement of the dance-song, for that 
other phrase, “‘ Thou fairest among women,” which is to be found 
no less than three times in the Song of Songs (i. 8; v. 9; vi. 1). 
Now, it becomes clear, too, why the designation occurs so late 
and only once, and why the maiden’s birthplace is never men- 
tioned. A living maiden of Shunem is not in question. The 
city of Shunem has nothing to do with the Song of Songs. The 
memory of the Shulamite, before all other Shulamites, is invoked 
only to embody the highest beauty. The name of Abishag 
might have stood with it. But it did not need to do so, because 
a confuston with the matron of the Second Book of Kings was 
not to be feared. In the same way, where, in the Song of Songs, 
we read “Solomon,” the “Son of David” might stand, as in 
Ecclesiastes i. 1 it actually does, without the name, and yet with- 
out any doubt of its reference to Solomon; another and higher 
application of this designation to the Messiah might have led to 
the insertion of the name. But as the bridegroom is compared 
with King Solomon in his glory, or even named with his name, 
and would not exchange his fortune with Solomon, so for the 
beauty of the bride no less a woman could be named than the 
fairest of whom the ancients spoke, and one who was also a queen, 
which certainly was not an unwelcome fact. That she should be 
called the fairest of all is the right of every bride on her wedding 
day, however she may be outshone by hundreds at other times. 

As it seems to me, we now know how Solomon and the Shu- 
lamite come into the Song of Songs, without being obliged to 
trouble them personally, and without deducing the right to build 
a drama upon them. The real roots of the dramatic arrangement 
are cut away in this manner, and nothing remains but this, that 
the writing treats of wedded and married love, the bride and 
bridegroom, the young husband and wife. 

1 For this form of speech there are no witnesses to be brought forward out- 
side of the Song of Songs so far as Iknow; but is there any need of them 
where the case is so clear? Who would be surprised if, in a song, a poetess 
of our time were addressed as “Thou Sappho ;’’ or, as here, to avoid proper 
names of individuals, a preéminent mother as “Thou mother of the Gracchi;” 
or, to put the case exactly, an inspired and courageous deliverer of her country 


or her city were called “Thou Maid of Orleans”? All this is far easier in 
Oriental speech than with us. “The Shulamite” is more than justified by it. 
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After rejecting and refuting false views we come to exposition of 
the right one. Such a promise sounds bold, and the fulfillment 
doubtful, in a question which down to the present time has always 
been regarded as uncommonly difficult. But there is little justice 
in this feeling ; the only possible solution was given a long time 
ago; beyond applying to a specific problem the knowledge which 
has been offered us, we can do nothing new. When pure gold lies 
in the street unrecognized and unconsidered, it surely deserves the 
trouble of taking it up and coining it. 

Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichters lande gehen. 

This indispensable step, according to the counsel of the great 
master Goethe, has certainly an especial difficulty in this case. 
So much the better is it for us that one of the ablest men has al- 
ready taken it: I mean the skillful Orientalist, Dr. J. G. Wetz- 
stein. What he discovered there lies before the reading world, it 
is curious to note, in the appendix to a work which is in the sharp- 
est contradiction to him, since it champions the dramatic view with 
great decision and warmth. I have in mind his observations on 
the Song of Songs which are printed as an appendix to Delitzsch’ 
“ Commentary ” (1875, pp. 162 ff.). The whole matter, so far as 
it belongs here, was published by Wetzstein in 1873, in the same 
essay “ Die Syrische Dreschtafel” (Bastian’s “ Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie,” 1873), which has given us the decisive contribution 
for the solution of the question of the Song of Lamentations. A 
portion used by Delitzsch, p. 171, had already been printed in 
the “ Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft,” 
xxii. (1868) p. 105f.2 The fourth section of the essay (pp. 287- 
294), concerning the threshing board, is headed “ The floor in the 
King’s Week.” In the King’s Week; in these few words lies 
the solution of the problem of our book. The King’s Week is the 
name given to the first seven days after a marriage, because the 
young husband and the young wife during this time play king and 
queen and are treated and served as such by their village and the 
neighboring communities that have been invited. At the end of 
this time they go back to their nonentity, the man taking up again 
his usual business and the woman entering upon the hard slavery 

1 Compare my essay ‘The Folk-Song of Israel” in the New World for 
March, 1893, pp: 30 ff. 

2 The clearest recognition of the value of these discussions, I have found in 
Stade (Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. p. 197 f. ), in the brief but thoroughly 
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of the married state. As Wetzstein has described this custom 
from his own observations among the Syrians of to-day, so it was 
there and in Palestine two thousand years ago and more, exactly as 
we have shown incontestably for the Song of Lamentation. We 
know now why the young husband in the Song of Songs is called 
king, because the book contains songs for the marriage festival 
(compare the words “on the day of his marriage,” iii. 11), and 
the young husband during this time is king. I do not say “a 
song ” or “‘a drama,’’ because on this point also Wetzstein’s com- 
munications leave no room for doubt. 

The king’s week passes in song, sport and dance before the 
throne which has been set up for the royal pair, the situation of 
which in the Syrian villages is fixed by the inevitable threshing 
board. A great number of songs are sung at this time, most of 
them by a male or female singer, while the chorus takes part in 
the refrain. Naturally all these songs treat of the subject of the 
feast ; but some are more closely related to it, indispensably so, 
and have their fixed place in the celebration. This is true above 
all of the Wasf, the song in praise of the physical beauty of the 
young couple and their wedding array. With this there begin, 
on the day after the wedding, when the throne has been formally 
erected, the royal court named, and the necessary procedure as to 
the consummation of the marriage fulfilled, the sports and the 
feast proper in which all take part. For the young woman, how- 
ever, this is not the first wasf. She has been sung already on the 
eve of the wedding in her sword-dance, which, with the procession 
and the great feast, distinguishes thisday. With a naked sword 
in her right hand, which she brandishes gracefully and incessantly, 
and a handkerchief in her left, she dances in her full wedding 
array, lighted by fires, and surrounded by a circle of the guests, 
half men and half women, keeping time to this wasf, the song 
which praises her charms.! 

Of the wasf of the second day, Wetzstein says: “ That the 
praise of the queen is more moderate, and more of her visible 
than her concealed charms, is because she is now a wife, and be- 


1 Wetzstein (Delitzsch, 163, Anm., s. 171) cannot sufficiently describe the 
deep impression which this peculiarly beautiful scene made upon him. Of 
course, the bride dances especially for the bridegroom, wishing to display her- 
self in the most favorable light to him and inflame his love. “The world 
dances to him” (that is, as the bride before the bridegroom, on the eve of her 
wedding), says the Bedouin of one with whom everything turns out fortu- 
nately. (Z.d.m. G. xxii. s. 91, Anm. 4.) 
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cause the wasf sung the day before during her sword-dance left 
nothing to be desired.” What more do we need? Do we not 
find all this, point for point, in the Song of Songs? First, the 
wasf of the sword-dance on the day of the wedding in vii. 1 ff. 
(at least to verse 7): “Turn thee, turn thee, O Shulamite; 
Turn thee, turn thee that we may see thee. What see ye then in 
the Shulamite, In the dance of the warriors’ camps?” Then the 
description of her beauty which leaves as little to be supplied as 
that in the wasf of the day.!. That the song isin harmony with the 
dance of the bride is plainly seen from the context, especially from 
what follows directly on this verse: “ How beautiful are thy steps 
in thy shoes, thou prince’s daughter.” Some explanation of the 
lines quoted above may be needed. Translators have been accus- 
tomed to give the fourth without a comprehensible sense: ‘“ Like 
the dance of Mahanajim.” But the short prefix, which they trans- 
late here “as,” is here, as in many other connections, a particle 
of time, and means “at the time,” “on the occasion,” of some- 
thing; and the word which is wrongly vocalized, to be taken as a 
proper name of the well known city Mahanajim, is shown by the 
article to be a common noun ; it is to be read as a plural, and un- 
derstood, as the Septuagint and Vulgate take it, as “ the camps.” 
The sword dance of the bride is called here a camp or war 
dance, and it is such; for the same sword dance which the bride 
dances on her wedding day is also the victorious dance of an army 
(compare Wetzstein in Delitzsch, p. 163, Anm.), and the sword 
ean be used in a skillful hand in bloody earnest. 

The more restrained wasf of the wife on the following day, we 
certainly find in iv. 1-6, put in the mouth of the husband. This 
is certainly a dramatic feature. But when we find in Wetzstein 
(Dreschtafel, p. 290) a short song which the attendants sing on 
the morning after the wedding, in taking away the threshing 
board in order to erect the throne, and the young husband is in- 
troduced there as speaking, we see that lyric poetry only makes 
use here of its universal right and its best means for obtaining 
strong effects, by giving those who take part an opportunity to 
speak. Nowhere is this method more frequently applied than in 
the folk-song proper of the most remote peoples, of which, there- 
fore, a certain dramatic feature is nearly always a part. This must 
be kept in view for the whole of our book. 

The wasf of the husband falls in chapter v.; it is put in the 
mouth of the young wife, who knows his attractions best. It 


1 Compare the example given in Wetzstein in Delitzsch, p. 174 ff. 
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begins at the latest with verse 9, but is probably introduced and 
accounted for dramatically in the occurrence, or dream, of the 
night, from verse 2 on. She seeks the beloved in vain; the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem thereupon offer her help, and beg for a descrip- 
tion of his person, in order to afford this aid. So life is imparted 
to this portion of the wedding poetry, of which Wetzstein ex- 
pressly says that it is the weakest part, as one perceives every- 
where the general pattern (Dreschtafel, p. 291). 

That things stood precisely thus in antiquity, that these eulogies 
were after one pattern (Wetzstein in Delitzsch, p. 172), is proved 
to us by chapter vi., where in verses 4-7 we find a repetition of 
the wasf of the wife, although in fragments only; verses 5 b-7 
are merely variants of the fuller form in chapter iv. 

Going back from chapter iv., we now find the full and conclu- 
sive explanation of the puzzling section, iii. 6-11, about King 
Solomon who is brought in on his magnificent litter, accompanied 
by sixty valiant men. On the morning after the wedding the 
throne is erected,—at the present time the threshing board is 
laid upon supports fully two ells high, a large variegated carpet 
is spread on it, and a couple of gold-embroidered cushions placed 
there, and this is then called the merteba, — the king and queen 
are then solemnly introduced and enthroned (Dreschtafel, p. 290). 
The introduction of the bridegroom-king is described in iii. 6- 
11, or rather the approach of his procession is greeted with this 
song. We have explained before that the bridegroom-king is 
hyperbolically designated as Solomon. The King’s Week is the 
finest time in the life of the individual, the finest feast of the 
whole neighborhood, so that Wetzstein is of the opinion that 
the recollection of this glorious feast is something of a counterpoise 
to the temptation to divorce which is so easily and indifferently 
accomplished in the Orient (Delitzsch, p. 166). Anything more 
splendid than such a wedding, one cannot there imagine ; so Solo- 
mon himself is rightly introduced to designate it properly. Now 
we also understand that for the sun himself in Psalm xix. 6, no 
finer comparison can be found than that of the bridegroom who, 
on the day after his wedding, goes forth in royal splendor from 
his chamber. The sixty valiant men who accompany the litter 
are the “companions of the bridegroom,” whom we meet, thirty 
in number, at the wedding of Samson, in Judges xiv. 11 (com- 
pare also the “ friend of the bridegroom,” that is, the leader of 
the “companions,” in John iii. 29; we should say “best man,” 
but this would not be quite fitting here). Just as in Samson’s 
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time they still perform a sufficiently important service, since, 
among other things, the whole cost of the king’s week comes upon 
them (Dreschtafel, p. 292 f.; Delitzsch, p. 170). With war- 
like sports they bring in the bridal procession on the wedding day, 
and they are armed as here, and the words “against fears by 
night” (iii. 8) give the highest probability to Wetzstein’s con- 
jecture that they were originally a night watch of the feast, to 
guard against attacks. Furthermore, these same ‘ companions” 
or “friends” of the bridegroom, in v. 1, are summoned by the 
young husband to eat and drink and be drunk with love like him- 
self, that is, to follow his example soon and hold their own wed- 
ding. In the Orient one wedding brings on others, as with us, 
and often the throne is left standing for a night, as it is believed 
it will have this effect. (Dreschtafel, p. 293). In Judges xv. 2, 
the leader of the companions has himself taken the deserted bride. 

The floor covering of the litter is splendidly embroidered, a 
token of love from the daughters of Jerusalem (v. 10), and now 
these same daughters of Zion are summoned to go and meet the 
procession and King Solomon, wearing the crown with which his 
mother crowned him on the day of his wedding, the day of the 
joy of his heart (v. 11). The custom of crowning the bride- 
groom is no longer observed in Syria, according to Wetzstein 
(Delitzsch, p. 166); it is then a feature in which the wedding 
festival of antiquity was the richer; in any case it is clear, with 
respect to this crowning by the mother, that it does not refer to 
an actual king. But who these “daughters of Jerusalem” are, 
who play so great a part in the whole book (elsewhere in i. 5; ii. 
T; ili, 5; v. 8, 16; viii. 4), we shall not now need to inquire 
further. They are not the women of the court or harem of Solo- 
mon, to whom, according to the dramatic conception of this book, 
the detestable role is given of enticing the Shulamite, like obedi- 
ent slaves despite their extreme jealousy, into the net of Solomon 
through all kinds of pandering arts. They are the unmarried 
women and especially the maidens of the neighborhood, taking 
part in the feast; voluntarily and cheerfully they glorify the feast 
in every way, through their presence and the works of their skill- 
ful fingers, through their beauty and their bright array, their songs 
and their dances. Their particular codperation in this place, in 
the solemn reception of the bridegroom, is also allotted to them in 
the New Testament in the fine parable in Matthew xxv. 1, and 
naturally only to the maidens. How much more worthy a con- 
ception is thus given of the book is plain at the first glance. At 
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the same time it is also plain that the wedding at which these 
songs were sung was celebrated at or near Jerusalem, and it further 
follows that the songs here brought together had their home there, 
or at least were naturalized there. We can only escape this con- 
clusion if we assume that for another, original name of a place 
Jerusalem or Zion has been substituted, or that a blank left in the 
text has been filled up inthis way. It is plain that the essential 
uniformity of the whole book in speech and phrase, in spirit and 
poetical quality, is sufficiently and satisfactorily explained in this 
way from the uniformity of place, time and occasion; this uni- 
formity has been wrongly ascribed to a unity of authorship of the 
whole book. 

To continue our analysis of the book: more than half of its 
contents, as we have seen, finds a place in the form of every Pales- 
tinian wedding ; between the four or, counting the repetition in 
the sixth chapter, five surely determined sections, some groups of 
phrases stand out as more or less independent. Is there between 
these sections, if not a dramatic, at least a close temporal connec- 
tion? No; for the wasf of the wedding day, sung with the sword- 
dance of the bride, stands in chapter vii., that is, at the end in- 
stead of the beginning, before the reception of the bridegroom 
king in iii. 6-11. Or should this, perhaps, be the introduction 
not to the throne, but to the wedding on the previous day, then 
chapter vii. will have to be placed between this and the wasf of 
the first day of the king’s week, that is, between iii. 6-11 and 
chapters iv.-vi. It follows, therefore, that the songs are brought 
together irregularly, and the last trace of an orderly arrangement 
thus disappears. 

Who would venture, out of the parts that are still left to us, to 
construct any connection or a history? They are only too easily 
dissolved into songs, with those four, five, perhaps twenty in num- 
ber, which would find their use, here or there, in the seven days’ 
wedding. For the whole week passes in sport and dance ; every 
jest, even of a quite broad kind, is weleome. That the praise of 
the love-union, with a plainness inexcusable to us, as we meet it 
in the continuation of the two wasfs of the bride, especially in the 
passage i.-iii. 6, still finds a place to-day is proved by the fragment 
of a song which was sung at the taking away of the threshing floor 
in Kenakir, eight hours south of Damascus (“ Dreschtafel,” p. 
290). With this, however, other notes were struck. Here the 
bridegroom paints in glowing colors his incomparable fortune (vi. 
8 ff.; viii. 11 f.), or praises the rich ornaments of the bride Gi. 9- 
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11). On the other hand, the bride modestly praises the entirely 
unhoped for and brilliant lot which has fallen to her (vi. 11 f.) ; 
she knows that it must excite the jealousy of all her female friends 
(i. 2-4) ; she excuses herself that she is not more beautiful (i. 
5 f.), and then again mocks slyly at her brothers who had had su- 
perfluous anxiety concerning her, since she has been married early 
enough (viii. 8-16). Finally comes the great song of married 
love from the mouth of the bride, the most elevated and precious 
in the whole book, the short song, viii. 6. All this naturally is 
not sung by the royal pair at the wedding, but it is putin their 
mouths by the men and women who sing before them. They are 
introduced only as talking. 

What before the wedding was not to be thought of may now be 
assumed without harm. The more the bride and bridegroom are 
brought together in these countries without will or inclination, so 
that love of any kind must first arise after the wedding, the more 
lively is the development, naturally, of the desire to represent the 
marriage as a pure union of hearts, and the inclination as one 
that had long existed. Counterparts of this could easily be pre- 
sented from our western conditions. The bride, then, has long 
cherished an affection for the bridegroom, has always gladly fed 
her flocks in his vicinity (i. 7 f.), and has often enough wished 
that he were her brother that she might kiss him after her heart’s 
desire (viii. 1 f.),' has dreamed of him and sought him in her 
dreams, and now at last has embraced the happy fulfillment of 
her wishes (iii. 1-5). So the bridegroom has longed for the 
wedding day, and with the approach of spring has reminded his 
beloved of it (ii. 8-14). Spring is the time in which, in the East, 
most weddings are celebrated (“* Dreschtafel,” p. 288 ; “* Delitzsch,” 
p- 165) ; a seven days’ public festival in the open air must refer to 
this season. This time of the year, the spring, with all its beauty, 
which in the hot East makes its loveliness felt far more than with 
us in the West, pervades our song so thoroughly that it is often 
hard to distinguish the description of the actual spring, budding 
and blossoming in luxuriance, and the poetical application of its 
glories. 

The poetical use, indeed, is far more predominant. This whole 
realm — of variegated flowers, aromatic perfumes, swelling fruits, 

1 Compare Wetzstein in Delitzsch, p. 163, Anm. ; farther in Z. d. m. G. 
(xii. pp. 93,108). Among the Bedouins to-day only the brother and the cousin 


(more strictly, only the father’s brother’s son) have the right to kiss a maiden 
and vice versa. 
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sweet sap — offers an abundant and highly welcome choice of 
material for the figurative description of the glory and happiness 
which the wedding feast bestows upon the young pair. In many 
places (compare especially iv. 12-v. 1) this is so plain that it can 
occur to no one to deny it; elsewhere the images have often been 
disregarded, and there has been rather a fear of understanding 
more of certain delicate allusions than was needful. There is 
less reason for being ashamed of such mistakes, since, as we shall 
see, there are instances of the same in the text of the Song of 
Songs itself. 

If the view here presented is correct, the Song of Songs has 
been constructed out of a large circle of single songs and frag- 
ments of songs ;! then a new question immediately arises. Are 
the songs and fragments so arranged that we can designate the 
person who did this as simply a collector; or, in fitting them 
together, did he add anything in order to make connection, so 
that we should speak of a redactor or reviser? We may assume 
that there was originally only a collection. Just as Wetzstein 
has done in our days, a literary man in ancient Israel may have 
taken pleasure in the beautiful and manifold folk-song of the 
wedding feast, and have written down the songs, either from 
hearing or from questioning the singers of both sexes. Such 
collections of songs may then have been handed down without 
designation of their sources or sharp distinction of the separate 
songs ; they would thus have been exposed in a high degree to the 
danger of falling into disorder and confusion. I will mention 
only the so-called “ Lay of the Flagellants” of the fourteenth 
century, written upon the cover of a medical manuscript, which 
has been printed by Wackernagel (‘“* Deutsches Kirchenlied,” ii. p. 
336), and Hoffmann von Fallersleben (“ Geschichte des Deutschen 
Kirchenliedes,” pp. 145 ff.). Both make the whole one single, al- 
most endless, connected piece; and yet, as the strophe form and 
a comparison with songs of the Flagellants preserved elsewhere 
show, it is nothing but an irregular and thoroughly confused col- 
lection of a series, at least seven, of strophical songs and frag- 
ments of songs, just as here in the Song of Songs. Additions in- 
tended to connect the pieces are hardly to be found there ; but it is 
somewhat otherwise here. Between the songs, so far as one can 
extract them, lie here and there, though not often, minor passages 
which we cannot join to either the foregoing or the following song. 


1 Compare among the latest writers Reuss, Cornill, and Stade, for in- 
stance. 
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If we look more closely, these pieces show less poetical value in 
their matter, and such dependence on the context that some consist 
simply of repetitions. The chief mark of later origin is often the 
circumstance that the actual meaning, and especially the allegor- 
“ical language, of the older parts is here misunderstood and taken 
literally. The most striking piece of this kind is iv. 8, a verse 
which either interrupts the wasf of the young wife (iv. 1-7, 9- 
v. 1), or, if iv. 9-v. 1 is to be taken as an independent piece, 
separates it from this. In verse 11 the smell of the garments of 
the young wife is compared to the smell of Lebanon (the resinous 
fragrance of its woods) ; so in verse 16 the garden fountain of the 
young husband, — that is, according to verse 12, his young wife, 
is likened to a fountain which flows from Lebanon, so fresh, so 
clear, so inexhaustible. In verse 6 there is also a poetical expres- 
sion concerning a mountain of myrrh and a hill of frankincense 
(frankincense, /ebona, almost the same as Lebanon : compare the 
perfumes in verse 14). What has been made of this? In verse 
8 the reviser understands this literally and makes the bridegroom 
call upon his bride to come with him from Lebanon, to “ look 
from the top of Amana, from the top of Senir and Hermon, from 
the dens of the lions, from the mountains of the leopards.” This 
list of the highest mountains is so little appropriate here, it yields 
so little sense, and the phrase is poetically so weak, that misunder- 
standing and insertion are obvious. But this very insertion has 
been full of consequences. The dramatic conception which, gener- 
ally, holds to every straw has eagerly seized upon this designation 
of place and movement, just as from the name of the Shulamite 
it drew a home for the bride, Shunem. As this is made the loca- 
tion of the last scene, so with some the chief theatre of the ac- 
tion becomes a country house of Solomon on Lebanon. (Why not 
on Amana or Hermon?) Here the Shulamite has been brought, 
and here Solomon wooes her. In a quite similar manner, move- 
ment and action are introduced by a misunderstanding at the 
close (viii. 14), where the bridegroom is summoned to flee over the 
mountains. This is a very literal imitation and misunderstand- 
ing of ii. 17.1 The same passage is used in quite a similar way 
in ii. 8 f., where, indeed, the first words of verse 8, “ Hark, my 
beloved!” are apparently to be directly connected with the sec- 
ond half of verse 9, “ there he stands behind our wall.” Verses 
viii. 3-5 seem to consist simply of connecting matter. The first 
two verses are a repetition of ii. 6 f., possibly a favorite re- 


1 Verse viii. 13 also, an imitation of ii. 14, may proceed from the reviser. 
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frain (compare the second verse and iii. 5); the third (viii. 5) 
rests upon a misunderstanding of iii. 6, again with the plain effort 
to introduce movement and action where none were. Especially 
instructive, furthermore, is vi. 1-38. That which was intended sim- 
ply to introduce and disguise the bridegroom’s wasf is here taken’ 
in earnest ; the daughters of Jerusalem inquire where they shall 
seek the beloved. The images from the world of plants are mis- 
understood as actual ; the beloved becomes the gardener, who has 
gone into his garden to the balsam beds, to feed (?) in the gar- 
dens, and to gather lilies. If she knows this, why does she seek 
so long and call for aid? Here, again, genuine phrases like 
i. 7 f.; ii. 16; vi. 11 f., are turned aside from their right use. 

Here, then, the hand of the reviser has come in. What reasons 
led him to it, what suppositions and intentions, of course we do 
not know. But it is desirable, and it will be a satisfaction of all 
just demands, to point out a possibility that lies close at hand. 
The easiest is certainly this, that the manuscript lay before him 
in separate leaves torn apart and injured ; that he proceeded from 
the supposition that he was handling not a simple collection of 
songs, but a complete whole, of the contents and tendency of 
which he had only an obscure idea. In attempting a restoration, 
he fitted the leaves together as well as he could, and connected 
the text by insertions in the manner of the pieces which had come 
to him, and supplied the broken-off conclusion indicated, by some 
imitative passages. This possibility may correspond to the ac- 
tual event or not; in any case, the reviser by his insertions pro- 
ceeding from his supposition of a unity of authorship has given 
much aid to later misunderstandings. Precisely through these in- 
sertions, with which slight alterations and corruptions of the text 
are associated, a dramatic conception has had a certain justifica- 
tion from antiquity down, because separated matters were thereby 
connected and a certain movement and development brought in. 
This may serve as an excuse for later and more thorough-going 
attempts, but will not afford a permanent justification. What 
the Song of Songs really was, and is, becomes so sun-clear that no 
one can deny it, as soon as one exerts himself to survey it in its 
home. 

Through the complete dismissal of Solomon as a person in the 
action, the question as to the time of origin of the book is essen- 
tially simplified. Its composition by Solomon, which is asserted in 
the superscription, has been given up at length on all sides. But 
now the last pretext for placing it in or near Solomon’s time falls 
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away. Only this much is clear, especially from the application of 
the epithet Shunamite, with a reference to the text of 1 Kings i. 3, 
that it proceeds from a time in which the chief matters in the his- 
torical books of Israel had passed into the mind and heart of the 
people, so that the unlearned made use of them without difficulty. 
So we may easily explain, in vi. 4, the allusion to the old royal 
eity Tirzah (1 Kings xiv. 17-xvi. 28, and 2 Kings xv. 14-16). 
In the parallelism of the verses a second ancient royal city should 
be named with Jerusalem; but it was out of the question in later 
times to name Samaria as such, on account of the heretical Samar- 
itans. Then the writer remembered the ancient Tirzah, which 
had been the residence of the kings of the North to the time of 
Omri. Standing after the insertion vi. 1-3, and at the beginning 
of the fragment of a wasf-repetition in verses 4-7, this verse, 
too, comes under strong suspicion of proceeding from the learned 
reviser, or of having suffered changes. Of its contents, the be- 
ginning is found, and in the same words, in iv. 1, and the ending 
in vi. 10; only the middle part, “ as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem,” 
is peculiar to this verse. This matter, however, may be as it 
will; in no case can one build upon this single phenomenon an 
assertion of the great age of the book, and of its origin in a 
time when Tirzah was still the royal residence, — at the latest, 
then, in the first half of the ninth century. All other reasons, most 
of all the language, speak loudly for a late time, and it is not easy 
to find a place for it before 300 B. c. He only can dispute this 
who does not believe that fine productions of poetical art were 
possible so late. Actual insight into the history of Old Testament 
authorship shows the contrary elsewhere, especially for poetical 
composition in the narrow sense. 

The Song of Songs came late into the collection of Holy 
Scripture, and not without a contest. Only the belief that Solo- 
mon was its author, which certainly proceeded from misunder- 
standing the mention of his name, and the allegorical interpreta- 
tion consistently pursued could make and secure a place for it. 
The fact that it does not belong in a collection of sacred writings, 
no one can any longer conceal. Even the single passage in viii. 
6 f.,in which married love is more profoundly conceived, and is 
compared with the lightning (the rays of Yahweh), is far from 
sufficing to change this fact. That the book yet obtained this 
place, and so became a part of Holy Scripture for us Christians, 
we are to consider a providential dispensation, from which we may 
learn that God, in the origin and collection of these writings, has 
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not acted in miraculous ways, but has left free play to his human 
children. The opposite conclusion that the book, because it stands 
in the Holy Scriptures, must be profitable “for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for discipline in righteousness ” (2 Timothy 
iii. 16), has done injury enough. It has not only, as we have 
seen, led continually to new misunderstandings of the book, and, 
down to the latest time, done violence to it in the most pitiful 
manner; it has also caused religious injury, since innumerable 
exalted spirits and movements have, in good faith, introduced 
from this book into their Christianity a highly dangerous element 
of extreme sensuality. Finally it has caused moral injury not to 
be reckoned ; for however many indications of the desired alle- 
gorical interpretation were found, and however much a well-mean- 
ing prudence may have effaced in the translation, the simple and 
only too transparent words of the Songs have remained standing, 
and their inevitable sensual effect upon countless readers has given 
the lie to the apparently self-evident presumption that “ God’s 
Word” can only work good. The Jews, according to the tradi- 
tion of the church fathers, prohibited, probably for this very 
reason, the reading of the Song of Songs before the thirtieth year. 
This could be done as long as the book formed as in old times 
with the Jews, a separate volume, but not with us, where the whole 
Bible is printed as one book. We have no right to reject any 
part of a collection which, in the course of history, has become 
worthy of honor. Rather is the Song of Songs a canonical book, 
and it remains so, and we must for this reason, as we have said, 
change our conception not of the book but of the canon and its 
formation. But such a book, with many passages in other books, 
gives us strict warning that for minors and others who may be 
in danger of injury, we should provide special editions of the 
Bible, from which there shall be omitted whatever can give de- 
cided offense, including the Song of Songs in its entirety. 

If we have accomplished our task in this direction, we may cer- 
tainly rejoice that a fine memorial of truly genuine folk-poetry has 
been preserved to us only through a misunderstanding. For we 
should not allow ourselves to be misled, through a right under- 
standing of its nature, into despising the Song of Songs. Nothing 
evil or immoral is sung in it, but one of the highest of earthly 
goods which God has bestowed upon us, married love. This in- 
deed is done in colors which, to our feelings, are far too glaring 


1 I will refer to the Glarus family Bible in Switzerland as offering a good 
example of the right procedure. 
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and repeatedly cause a moral recoil. But we are not free to be- 
lieve that we are as highly exalted morally above the people who 
sang these songs as our feeling removes us from them. The mat- 
ter is far more a difference of civilization than one of morality. 
It is entirely possible that the country or the race which found 
no reason for stumbling here, in speaking so freely of delicate 
matters as our Song of Songs does, was in its moral views and its 
conduct of life far more strict than those who turn away with dis- 
gust from such utterances. Simpler men who live with nature 
speak more freely of everything which is according to nature, and 
especially at weddings, in all times, much has been permissible 
which elsewhere would not be tolerated. Very broad jests are 
still in vogue with us in the country ; but it is not very long ago 
that the highest ranks of society thought in the same way. Be- 
fore me there lies a collection of poetry of the year 1624 a. p., 
* Auserlesene Gedichte Deutscher Poeten, gesammelt von T. W. 
Zinkgref”’ (new edition, Halle, 1879), in which, together with 
other poems from the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, are to be found a considerable number of 
wedding poems, bearing the names of wedded couples in the best 
and most cultivated society of Germany. Most of these do not 
yield in the slightest degree to the Song of Songs in broadness and 
offensiveness to our taste, and many go far beyond it ; yet in their 
time they were not only greeted with great applause, but were 
also considered worthy to go down to posterity as masterpieces. 
In poetical worth the Song of Songs stands immeasurably above 
them. A mature mind, then, that has had historical training 
enough to judge every literary production by its time and its peo- 
ple, can enjoy purely the high and peculiar beauty of this book 
and rejoice heartily therein. 


Kari Buppe. 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG. 
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THE ORIGIN OF GOODNESS. 


Ir has generally been the origin of evil which has been dis- 
cussed. It may be worth while however, for once, to turn the 
problem around, and come at it from the other end. Indeed, it 
appears to me that this is the only strictly philosophic or scien- 
tifie way of dealing with the matter. 

At the outset, we need first to see how either the one or the 
other matter became a problem. In the naive days of prime- 
val polytheism the difficulty can hardly be said to have existed. 
People did indeed recognize the fact of what they had come to re- 
gard as evil. By such standards as then existed, they adjudged 
some men as good and others as bad; they recognized selfishness, 
they noted cruelty, they suffered under the burdens which oppress 
us to-day. But these things did not constitute a problem to them 
in the sense in which they do to us. The reason is a simple one. 
Instead of believing in the existence of one good God, with 
whose nature and providence they must reconcile the apparent in- 
consistency of wrong, they believed in a multiplicity of deities. 
Whether they looked upon these deities as the spirits of their 
dead ancestors, or whether they had come to worship natural ob- 
jects or forms personified, in either case, they appear to have re- 
garded it as perfectly natural that some of these should be kindly 
and some of them malignant, and that all should be fickle and 
changeable. It did not seem incongruous to think of some of the 
gods as being bad, as filled with hate and ready to work them evil, 
any more than it seemed strange to find these characteristics 
among their fellow-men. Whenever a good thing occurred, or 
what they regarded as good, it was easy to account for it as the 
work of some friendly deity ; when a bad thing occurred, or what 
they regarded as bad, it was very easy to attribute it to the agency 
of some deity who hated men, or their particular tribe, and who 
was therefore willing to do them a harm. Or, again, one of the 
good gods might be angry, and he might have, from the divine 
point of view, some just cause of complaint against men. Since, 
then, there were good gods and bad gods, gods of light and gods 
of darkness, there was no one supreme and universal standard 
of goodness, with which a reconciliation of conflicting facts was 
needed. 

As a step in the historical growth of our problem, it will be 
well briefly to note the solution of the antagonism of good and evil 
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offered by the theory of Persian dualism. In this theory the world 
is a field where an age-long battle between two great spiritual 
armies goes on. A power of light and a power of darkness 
divide the earth between them ; and, under their leadership, in- 
numerable spiritual beings, as well as men, are arrayed. But the 
division is not eternal,as it has been conceived in Christian theo- 
logy. Above both these great principles is an indefinable unity 
of power, god or fate, whose ministers they are. In the end of 
the ages, the darkness and the evil are to become converted, and 
the good is to be allandinall. Here, then, though no one might 
be able to explain the origin of the conflict, or tell why it need 
exist, the mind of the believer found relief in the thought that it 
was only temporary. The human mind can bear almost any diffi- 
culty when a good and triumphant outcome is in sight. 

As we turn to the Hebrews, with whom, of course, is our 
chief concern in the ancient world, we find that at first the diffi- 
culty did net press heavily, at least, upon them. Yahweh, their 
tribal god, did not become all at once the “ Eternal who loveth 
righteousness.” It did not occur to the early Hebrew mind that 
it was not perfectly consistent with Yahweh’s character for him 
to do good one moment, and, in a fit of anger or jealousy, to 
do something injurious and hurtful, and which we should now 
eall evil, in the next. It is a commonplace to note that what in 
one text is the work of Satan, in another is frankly attributed 
to Yahweh. (Compare 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 with 1 Chron. xxi. 1.) 
In Isaiah xlv. 7, Yahweh himself plainly declares, “ I form the 
light and create darkness; I make peace and create evil. I, 
Yahweh, do all these things.” 

When, however, in the thought of his people, Yahweh came to 
be the God of all the earth, and when righteousness came to be 
his most distinguishing characteristic, then, for the first time, the 
problem fairly faced the Hebrews and demanded some kind of 
solution. They began to wonder whether the God of the universe, 
who was loving and righteous and wise, could be the author 
of evil. The popular answer to this question came to be the story 
of the Fall of Man. Whether the Eden legend originated with 
the Hebrews, whether they borrowed it from the Babylonians or 
Persians, or whether, being original with them, it was only modi- 
fied and colored by contact with their neighbors, is not quite clear. 
Its purpose, as an explanation of the existence of evil, is suffi- 
ciently plain. The process of reasoning undoubtedly was that, 
since God was good, he must have made the world good at first. 
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So something had happened to mar his work. The garden, Adam 
and Eve, the serpent and the mystic trees are the natural result. 

It is interesting to note that the early prophets seem to know 
nothing of any perfect condition of things at the beginning. Their 
ideal state of human affairs is far in the future. This twofold 
way of looking at the matter we also find in the classic world. On 
the one hand, there is the Saturnian reign or golden age in the past 
from which the world has fallen away. On the other hand, there 
is such a picture of primitive conditions as we see in the Prome- 
theus myth. Jove despises and ill-treats the miserable race of 
men. He who helps them is punished. But they do advance and 
rise until the time comes when they look forward to such a blessed 
condition here on earth as is portrayed by Virgil. 

The trouble with the Hebrew method of explaining the fact of 
evil is similar to that which has vitiated so large a part of the 
world’s explanations in other directions. The Hebrews did not 
go to the facts. Indeed, at that time, they could not know the 
facts. So, since the human mind must have an explanation of 
things, whether it be the correct one or not, they began by an a 
priori assumption, and built their theological structure on that as 
a foundation. This was the common method in the olden times. 
They were as wise as Plato. He regarded the cube as the per- 
fect figure. The divine wisdom, in creating the world, would of 
course work in perfect ways. Therefore — the logic is perfect 
—the world is a cube. The scientific method, of first getting 
your facts, and then shaping your theory in accordance with them, 
was of a much later date. 

Evil, therefore, was an invasion of the earth. It is a Christian 
tradition that God intended that men should be immortal, leading 
lives of happy deathlessness here on this earth. This was to have 
been the condition, had not the scheme of the devil succeeded in 
bringing about the sin of the first pair in Eden. The popular 
idea, then, has always been that pain and evil are no part of 
the original plan of things; that they have entered the world 
from without; that God is not their author ; that for some mys- 
terious reason He permitted them; and that, therefore, they are 
to be somehow accounted for. This is the general teaching of the 
New Testament, and it has been the common doctrine in all the 
churches. On this theory, however, we are in the midst of a 
hopeless maze. Along these lines no explanation has ever been 
suggested that has offered a particle of relief to either the mind or 
the heart. Plainly, also, it is a piece of pure assumption. No 
fact has ever been offered in support of it. 
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It is worth while, then, to try the problem the other way. If 
we find nothing, we shall still be no worse off than we were before. 
Let us therefore turn the matter right round, and seek after the 
origin of goodness. We are able now, as they were not in the 
early world, to trace, with at least some degree of certainty, 
the steps by which life has advanced in the history of our planet. 

The popular Christian belief has been that the physical earth 
itself was blighted by the sin of man. Before the fall, there were 
no thorns nor briars. Even down to the times of Cotton Mather, 
such disturbances as earthquakes and tempests, drought, light- 
ning and pestilence were considered to be the work of the devil. 
No antagonism existed even among the lower animals. There 
was no pain, and no death. This idea we find reflected asa part 
of the expected glory of the Messianic reign. When human sin 
becomes a thing of the past, then loving fellowship among the 
wildest animals is to return. The lion is to put off his carnivo- 
rous nature and be content to eat straw like the ox. The cow is to 
feed with the bear, and their young ones are to lie down together. 
None shall hurt or destroy any more. Here we have a parallel 
to Plato’s idea of the figure of the earth. It ought to have been 
so, and it was so. Then, after assuming the supposed facts which 
constitute the problem, the world has been striving for ages to 
solve a difficulty which has existed only in its imagination. Or, 
as in the case of the Ptolemaic system, wise men have spent no 
end of ingenuity in trying to account for and explain things which 
did not exist. We can hardly refrain from quoting one of the 
shrewdest sayings of “ Josh Billings” — if it may be pardoned in 
treating so grave a question —that “it is better not to know quite 
so much than to know so many things that ain’t so.” It is just 
this knowing “so many things that ain’t so” that has always stood 
in the way of seeing things as they really are. Now, what do 
we, in the modern world, know as to the primitive condition of 
things ? 

Let us confine our attention for a little while to the sub-human 
world. When it was first made clear that death existed on the 
earth long before man appeared, and consequently before there 
was any such thing as “sin,” the theologians tried to believe and 
to make others believe that it was a sort of pre-adaptation of 
things to what God foresaw was to come. An idea like this could 
not long be seriously held. It was found, then, that not only was 
death here before man, but that pain and warfare and every 


passion that we have come to call “ evil” were here as well. We 
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know now that every feeling, every action that, on the human 
plane, we call vice or crime antedates the advent of man by ages. 
For example, among the animals was selfish greed, each one 
struggling to get everything for himself, without regard for any 
other, as truly as we find it in Wall Street to-day. Anger was 
there, and hatred and envy and jealousy and lust and revenge. 
They fought each other, even to the death, as bitterly as kings 
have done in our civilized human world. Thus all kinds of pas- 
sion and action that we have agreed to call vices and crimes were 
here when we came. We did not have to invent, we only in- 
herited. 

These things were not, at that time, crimes and vices; for, since 
crime is the breaking of a law, it cannot exist before such a thing 
as law is known. Since vice is the violation of some moral stand- 
ard, it cannot exist where no moral standard is recognized. But let 
us look a little deeper, and see if, in the animal world, these 
things can properly be regarded as evils. 

In the first place, what must we say as to the fact of death? If 
life is a good, then its possession, whether for one minute or for 
a century, is the gift of a good, no matter from what source it 
comes. Unless the recipient has some claim on a larger quantity 
of it, no wrong is done when the gift is withdrawn. 

What about pain? We have in mind this actual world, not an 
imaginary one in some fairy land. In a world like this, then, if 
life is a good at all, pain is alsoa good. For in the possibility 
of pain is the only possibility of life. Ifa being is sensitive, it 
must be able to feel sensations that are not agreeable, as well as 
pleasant ones. In this very fact of being able to feel unpleasant 
sensations lies the secret of life. A race of creatures that could 
not feel could hardly be said to be alive, while one that was not 
sensitive to things that threaten and hurt, amid the play of the 
tremendous forces that make up what we mean by life here on 
this earth, would be wiped out of existence in a month. The pos- 
sibility of pain is the condition of the possibility of life. 

What, next, of the warfare observable on every hand? If ani- 
mals are to die at all, it seems to me probable that they suffer less 
in dying as the result of mutual warfare than they would if left to 
die what is questionably called a “ natural” death. Many things 
seem to show that the suffering ceases when it can no longer aid 
in escape. Even Dr. Livingstone tells us that when the lion’s paw 
was fairly on him all fear and pain were gone. May we not, then, 
believe in a paralysis which is like an anesthetic in the case of 
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those creatures which die as the prey of their pursuers? I ques- 
tion whether, when Tennyson speaks of “ Nature red in tooth and 
claw with ravin,” he is not conjuring up exaggerated horrors. 

However this may be, there is another aspect of this warfare 
that we need to notice. Everywhere is competition, the battle of 
life, the survival of the fittest, the fleetest, the strongest. Even 
in such a world, I cannot think we are justified in seeing only a 
blur of blood and hearing only a ery of pain. As we look over 
the lower animal world to-day, the prevailing condition of things 
is one of exultant life and exuberant joy. But out of the conflict, 
year by year, and zon by exon, the type of life lifts higher. The 
general result is the development of everything fairest, finest, and 
highest. Every beautiful flower, every fruit, every swift-footed 
animal, every strong-winged bird, every lovely color, every keen 
eye, all the finest and highest faculties of the animal world were de- 
veloped, not only in the midst of, but as the natural and necessary 
result of this warfare. Though what afterwards came to be called 
evil existed, it did not exist then, because there was no moral 
standard in the light of which things could be tested and judged. 

Such was the condition of things in the pre-human world. In 
the fullness of time, man appears. How? As the natural and 
necessary result of the forms of life which preceded him, and 
from which he is naturally descended. By the use of the word 
“naturally,” it is not intended to exclude the divine, for the nat- 
ural is the divine. 

Although to-day we may be ready to say of man, as did the 
Psalmist, “* Thou madest him a little lower than the Elohim” 
(Ps. viii. 5), yet, at his advent on earth, he was but a little higher 
than the animal. He occupied no exalted position from which he 
could fall. The ascent of man takes the place of the fall, in the 
new theology. A little higher than the animal: this “ higher ” 
meant a larger brain, a keener sensibility, and a wider power of 
sympathy. It may reasonably be contended that the rudiments 
of the ethical nature existed before man appeared. But, in the 
only sense that now concerns us, the human conscience marks a 
new kind of creature. We need look here for nothing super- 
natural ; it was the most natural thing in the world, as natural as 
any flower that ever blossomed on its stem. For what is con- 
science? COonscio, —to know with, to know together. It is the 
necessary product of human society. When man, in the use of 
the sympathetic imagination, began to be able to put himself in 
another’s place, then the conscience was born. No matter how 
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feebly, he began to feel and think, “ This which I want, the other 
also wants as much as I do. What hurts me will hurt this other. 
What pleases me will please this other. This other dislikes or 
wants the same as I. The other has as much claim, or right, as 
I. It is owed to him, or ought to be his, as much as it is owed to 
me, or ought to be mine.” This would naturally be felt and said 
first in the case of some one who was loved,— wife or child. 
Then the feeling would naturally widen. Here, it seems to me, 
is the natural genesis of conscience. So man became a moral 
being. 

But what is it that has happened? Is it the origin of evil? 
Now, for the first time, evil is recognized. But death, pain, hate, 
anger, lust, envy, jealousy, all that is meant by the word evil, — 
these were already here. The conscience created none of them, any 
more than the first eye created what it saw. No, a step in ad- 
vance is taken. The power to distinguish between good and evil, 
and an impulse to choose the former, as more befitting the hu- 
man, have come into the world. So goodness is born, — a thing 
not known before on earth. For the first time since this ancient 
planet appeared and swung in space, there was such a thought in 
the world as goodness. Man places his foot on the lower round 
of the ladder that reaches to the throne of the Eternal. 

That we may be clear in our minds as to the sense in which we 
are using the words, we need a definition of evil and of good. 
Men have discussed evil for ages as if it were an entity, a thing, 
a somewhat which existed outside the new created world, and 
which in some way got a foothold here. But neither good nor 
evil is a thing, an entity, a substance. Both are simply rela- 
tions, or modes of activity. Like light and heat, or any other 
force, they might be treated as modes of motion. Evil, for ex- 
ample, is a thought, word, feeling or action that is hostile to life. 
It is what hurts, injures, takes away from the continuity of life, 
or from its fullness. Good, on the other hand, is that which con- 
duces to life, considered either as fullness or continuity. 

It is apparent that man, in himself considered, is neither good 
nor evil. He is simply a bundle of faculties or powers which, in 
activity, may either hurt or help. The preponderant tendency of 
his activities may be either one way or the other. We say this 
man is evil and that man is good, because, in action, the one is more 
inclined to hurt and the other to help. But there is no thought, 
no feeling, no word, no action, on the face of the earth that in 
itself is necessarily evil. There are only two ways in which any 
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person that lives can possibly do evil. One is by a perverted use 
of some faculty or power, which in its proper use is.right; the 
other is by an excessive use of some faculty or power. In other 
words, there is no substantial evil in humanity. Selfishness, for 
example, is only a perverted or excessive manifestation of the 
hunger for things, which, in its normal use, is the condition of 
growth and of all good. It is only when I am willing to take 
what I desire, at the expense of the welfare or happiness of some- 
body else, that I become, in the evil sense of the word, a “ selfish ” 
man. Self-seeking, within proper limits, is not only right, but is 
essential to life and growth. It is even a condition of unselfish- 
ness. For, if Ido not get and become, I cannot give or serve. 
So of pride, envy, jealousy, ambition, the lower forms of love; it 
is easy to see that, when they come to evil, it is only through per- 
verted or excessive use. Suppose we carry the matter to the ex- 
treme of one man’s killing another. This act, in itself, has no 
moral quality whatever. It may be purely accidental, where even 
carelessness cannot be charged. It may be foulest murder, or 
it may ‘be sublimest heroism. The act itself, then, is neither 
moral nor immoral. There is, thus, in the world no quality, or 
faculty, or substance of evil that needs to be accounted for. There 
is simply the historic fact that man starts on the animal level, 
with an inheritance of animal traits and passions, and that, after 
the origin of goodness, a moral, human standard exists, measured 
by which the human conscience declares that many of these things 
which are natural enough on the animal plane are inconsistent with 
the higher nature of ascending man. Nothing new has happened, 
except that a sense of goodness has come into human life, and 
that henceforth man struggles against the relatively evil, in the 
attempt to slough it off and leave it behind. He is an animal, 
growing up into conscience, brain, heart and soul. 

Here we are confronted with the paradoxical fact that the far- 
ther man advances, the larger becomes the number of his vices and 
crimes. This is not because he is growing worse, or falling away 
from an infantile innocence, but because he is growing better. 
When, for illustration, a man begins the study of music, there 
may be only a few sounds that disturb him or that he recognizes 
as discord. But the more perfectly he develops his ear for music, 
the larger becomes the number of discords which he feels. So the 
higher and more refined the musical sensibility, the larger is the 
amount of felt discord in the world. Not because more discords 
have invaded the earth ; the real quantity of them may be less, for 
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musical sensibility suppresses them so far as possible ; but only be- 
cause a finer ear notes as discord what passed unnoticed before. 
In the case of the artist, the same truth appears. The higher and 
finer his ideal of beauty, the larger is the number of things he rec- 
ognizes as conflicting with his ideal, as being ugly, and so to be 
avoided and outgrown. There was no crime of murder in the world 
until the growing moral sense incorporated itself into statute law 
against man-killing. A thousand things are crimes to-day which 
were not crimes ten thousand years ago. So a thousand things are 
vices to-day which were not such ten thousand years ago. It is not 
an unknown thing for people to mistake a growing moral sense for 
growing depravity. As we thus follow the historic order of human 
growth, it is not the coming of evil into the world that we have 
to account for, but the coming into existence of a recognition of 
goodness. ‘Taking the earth as we find it, we see man coming to 
recognize a moral ideal, in the light of which he begins to out- 
grow evil, or trample it under his feet, as he climbs up into the 
higher possibilities of his nature. 

Here, again, from the human point of view, it will be well for 
us to consider what we are to think of the great facts we are accus- 
tomed to call evil. 

Is death an evil? If life is not worth having, then of course 
death must be a blessing. If life is a good, the mere fact that it 
is limited in quantity does not change its nature. When it ends, 
there is still the positive gift which calls for recognition. Until 
we can establish a claim on the universe for a longer term of life, 
I do not see how it can be made out that death is an evil. Ifa 
man grants us the use of a thousand dollars for five years, does he 
injure us when he resumes possession of it ? 

Is pain an evil? If life is a good, then pain, or the possibility 
of pain, which is the prime condition of the continuance of life on 
this earth, cannot be an evil. Needless pain is an evil; but that 
is remediable, and not a necessary or permanent part of the system 
of things. 

Many actions which we found common before man appeared, 
have come to be evils on the higher plane of human life. But 


these are not the result of any human initiative. They, too, are 
remediable ; and as we 


Let the ape and tiger die, 


they will gradually disappear. 
In considering this general problem, it is commonly and naively 
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assumed that, if God had chosen, he might have made a world in 
which pain and moral evil and death should be unknown. So 
the wonder arises as to what strangely mysterious reason there 
was for his making the kind of world we actually see. As has 
already been said in another connection in this paper, certain 
facts are assumed, and then the assumed facts are turned into a 
problem for the ages to solve. 

I have no disposition to limit the possibilities of the Infinite ; 
but it certainly is legitimate for us to consider whether the de- 
mands we are inclined to make on the universe are rational or 
conceivable. For example, there could be no pleasure without 
pain. Indeed, without the experience or remembrance of pain, 
the word “pleasure” would have no meaning. Consciousness 
itself is possible only by virtue of contrasted sensations. So 
without evil there would be no good. This does not mean that 
the evil need be permanent or eternal. In such a case it would be 
impossible to reconcile it with the idea of a good God. But we 
must have experience of it in order that “good” should be a 
thinkable term. 

Let us see what kinds of worlds we are capable of imagining, 
in which pain and evil would be utterly unknown. 

In the first place we might dream of a world in which all the 
men and women should be automatons. It is conceivable that they 
might be constructed, like watches or music-boxes, so as always to 
keep correct time or grind out the predetermined music. But I 
imagine this would be so insufferably monotonous that we should 
be glad — if that were possible — when we were permitted to run 
down and so end the meaningless puppet-show. 1 would rather 
be one of a group of devils, with the possibility of sometime be- 
coming angels, than live in a world like that. 

Again, we can dream of a world in which all should be created 
perfectly good at the start, and remain so to the end. All people 
in such a world would be perfectly wise and perfectly good. We 
can dream of it, I say. But such a dream is of the absurd, the 
contradictory and the impossible. I do not know how it may be 
on some other planet, but on this one, when we speak of know- 
ledge, we mean the wrought-out and summed-up result of experi- 
ence. This implies mistake and trial and attainment. So when 
we speak of a good man, or a moral man, we think of one who 
has wrought out character in the midst of mistake and failure, 
which is moral evil. In a world where there had never been any 
mistake or wrong, knowledge and virtue could not exist. Omni- 
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potence itself could not create a being perfectly wise and perfectly 
good at once, any more than it could create a century oak in a 
week or a minute. If an oak were created suddenly with the 
rings indicative of growth in the trunk, it would be only a lie. 
What we mean by knowledge and goodness can be created only 
through the process of experience, which implies ignorance and 
‘moral defect. The other kind of universe, then, we may as well 
put aside with the story of “Jack and the Beanstalk.” 

There is another conceivable kind. This would be one of per- 
petual miraculous interference. We can imagine that God, di- 
rectly or by angelic instrumentality, might constantly interpose to 
prevent the evil or injurious results of our actions. Has a child 
tripped and is he about to fall? God could stretch out his hand, 
or have an angel standing by, and the child could be set on his 
feet again before there was time for a bruise. Do I put my hand 
in the fire? God might change the nature of fire, and so prevent 
a burn. So, at any point, the cause might be interrupted before 
it became effect. It must be a world of this sort that hundreds 
of persons have in mind as they wonder that a morally good man 
should die, or that a poorly constructed building should fall, or 
that fire should ever burn down an orphan asylum, or that filth 
should breed a pestilence, or that the carelessly dressed child of a 
loving mother should fall a victim to vanity. It will be well, how- 
ever, to remember that a world adapted to their wishes would be 
only a grown-up nursery ; knowledge would be impossible ; moral 
growth would be impossible. Life, under such conditions, could 
have no rational or desirable meaning. 

The only other kind of world I can think of is one substantially 
like the present. This is a world governed in accordance with 
uniform and immutable laws. These laws are not arbitrary, but 
inherent. What I call the laws of my body constitute my body 
what itis. It is not within the province of even the Almighty to 
break one of these and have matters remain as they were before. 
A circle cannot be broken and exist at the sametime. Ina world 
governed by general laws, we can study the condition of things in 
the past, we can lay out plans for the future, and count on the 
uniform action of natural forces ; we can cultivate the intellect, we 
can develop the heart, we can become morally high and noble 
beings. The other kinds of world we dream of would be either 
mechanisms or mad-houses. 

I do not intend to overlook the fact of experiences we must re- 
gard as evil, or to minimize their quantity. But the old method 
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of dealing with the facts has started at the wrong end and has 
landed the world in hopeless perplexity. The perplexity would not 
be so bad, if that were all. The common assumptions, however, as 
to what might have been, as contrasted with what is, have clouded 
the face of divine justice, as well as laid a crushing burden on 
the human heart. If any one chooses to say that life, such as it 
is, is not worth having, that is a matter of personal feeling and 
not a matter for argument. But, granted that life, with the hope 
“of endless and limitless possibilities, is a good, then it seems to me 
that we cannot dream of a desirable or bearable or possible world 
with the possibilities of pain and evil left out. If these are not 
to be permanent, but only accessories of the training school through 
which we pass in “the development of a soul,” from the higher 
point of outlook, they may become only the remembered back- 
ground against which to see the glory of the eternal good. 

Whether or not this great hope be well founded, the only way 
to study the question is by following the order of the growth of 
life. So doing, we are not confronted with the insoluble problem 
of the incursion of evil into a world that before was perfect; we 
rather find our eyes gladdened by beholding, coincident with the 
advent of man, the dawn of goodness whose increasing radiance 
gives promise of a perfect day. 

Minot J. Savace. 
CuurcH oF THE Unity, Boston. 





THE PROBLEM OF PARACELSUS. 


THE collection of poems belonging to what may be called the 
** Faust-cycle,” in the literature of the present century, contains 
no extended work whose machinery of plot and of incident is, 
when externally regarded, simpler than that of Browning’s “ Para- 
celsus.”! The relations of hero and tempter are nowhere freer 
’ from external complication than when the hero is explicitly the 
deceiver of his own soul. With Paracelsus this is actually the 
case. 

For classing “ Paracelsus” with the Faust-cycle in this way 
there are many grounds. The real Paracelsus was a contemporary 
of the historic prototype of Faust. The two figures were, as a 
fact, closely linked in Goethe’s mind, as they must have been in 

1 This paper was read before the Boston Browning Society, Nov. 26, 1893. 
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Browning’s. Such a classification in no wise detracts from the sort 
of originality which the poem possesses, while it aids us in finding 
our way when we consider its problem. The absence of an exter- 
nal tempter in no wise excludes the poem from the Faust-cycle ; 
for the tempter in most such creations is but the hero’s other self, 
given a magical and plastic outer reality, as with Manfred. As 
regards the positive aspects of the analogy, the typical hero of a 
poem of the Faust-cycle is a man of the Renaissance, to whom the 
church is no authority, and to whom the world is magically full * 
either of God’s or of Satan’s presence, or of both. This hero risks 
his soul in a quest for some absolute fulfillment, of pleasure, power, 
wisdom or peace. Thus staking everything, he gets, like an early 
voyager to the New World, either the doom of the outlaw, or the 
glories of the conquistador; but meanwhile he comes near, if he 
does not meet, an evil end in the abyss. 

Thus regarded, the problem of Paracelsus readily defines itself. 
We are to study the career of a spiritual relative of Faust. Ac- 
cordingly, we have to consider his original quest, and the strong 
Satanic delusion to which he fell prey. In such a light we may 
hope to express the sense of his tragedy. 

I. Browning has told us several times, in the course of the 
poem, where to look for the heart of the mystery. Paracelsus 
made it his early ideal “ to know.” Failing in this undertaking, 
conceived as it was in a spirit of ideal youthful extravagance, the 
maturer Paracelsus learns from the poet Aprile, in the scene at 
the Greek conjurer’s house, that the goal of life ought to be “to 
love” as well as “to know.” He endeavors, in consequence, to 
reform his life according to the new insight; but the attempt 
comes too late. The “love” that the great alchemist tries to cul- 
tivate in his heart turns rather to hate. He flees from his office 
as professor at Basel, wanders, wastes years fruitlessly, and dies, 
seeing indeed at last his true defect, and explaining it in the 
wonderful closing speech of the poem. 

The whole tragedy thus turns explicitly upon this poetic antith- 
esis between “loving” and “knowing.” But these words are 
among the most manifold in meaning of all the words of human 
language ; from the nature of the case they have to be so. In 
this poem, then, just as in daily usage, they will mean whatever 
the whole context of the action shows. Browning portrays, as 
usual, a “mood” (the word is his own, used in the preface to the 
first edition of the poem). He leaves us to draw for ourselves 
the conclusion from the situation before us. His choice in this re- 
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gard but embodies the natural privilege of the dramatic poet ; 
the critical problem that results for us is one of the most legiti- 
mate sort. A tragic conflict has occurred through the interplay 
of two of the most universal and Protean of human interests. 
How these interests are here colored and defined, and why they 
thus conflict, we are, as readers, to determine. Such questions 
of interpretation are necessary in case of every serious dramatic 
issue. 

The very simplicity of seeming of the two familiar words 
“love” and “ knowledge” has, however, blinded many readers to 
the actual complications of the poem. Of the critics some, like 
Mr. Arthur Symons, find the tragic error of Paracelsus in the 
fact that he is “ one whose ambition transcends all earthly limits, 
and exhausts itself in the thirst of the impossible.” This is of 
course true in a measure of any hero of the type of Faust; but 
one thus defines, as it were, only the genus, not the species, of 
this particular flower from the fields of tragedy. Of the antithesis 
between “love” and “ knowledge” itself, other critics, notably 
Mr. Berdoe, together with far too large a number of readers, 
appear to make little more than would be expressed by the com- 
paratively shallow and abstract platitude that the intellect with- 
out the affections is a vain guide in life. I doubt not that Brown- 
ing most potently believed this platitude. Who of us does not? 
But with such abstractions one gets but a little way, and creates 
no tragic issues. As a fact, nobody who has a nature on the 
human level, ever lives by either the intellect alone or the affec- 
tions alone. Every rational being both “knows” and “ loves,” 
if by these words be meant only the bare abstractions called the 
“pure intellect” and the “affections.” One might “love” 
Hebrew roots, or “ know” the art of love-making. In either case, 
in actual life, one would combine the two functions of loving and 
knowing, whatever one did. But the problem of life is always 
what to know and what to love. Apart from specific objects, the 
two tendencies have no true antithesis. If, then, Browning’s con- 
trast means anything, these two words must be used, as St. Paul 
used them, or as common sense always uses them, in a pregnant 
sense, and with an implied reference to particular objects known 
or loved. 

Browning cannot mean to ascribe his hero’s failure to the fact 
that he is a “pure intellectualist,” in the sense in which that 
term is often applied to a man who is exclusively in love with the 
study of some one abstract science. Such a devotee of pure sci- 
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ence Browning actually sketched for us later in the “ Grammari- 
an’s Funeral.” The poet, fond as he is of strenuousness, has no 
word of blame for the ideal of such a student, whose one-sidedness 
he finds not tragic, but glorifying. 


Let a man contend, with his utmost might, 
For his life’s best prize, be it what it may. 


That is Browning’s creed, from first to last. I can conceive, then, 
no error more hopeless than to suppose that the pregnant words 
which name the ideals of “love” and “ knowledge,” here tragi- 
cally and sharply opposed to each other, are merely names for the 
intellectual and the affectionate sides of human nature, or that the 
poem is merely a sentimental protest on the part of a young poet 
against the too exclusive devotion of a thoughtful hero to his life’s 
chosen business. Were that the case, it would be the solitary in- 
stance in all Browning’s works where a hero suffers in the poet’s 
estimation because of a too sincere devotion to his chosen ideal. 

As a fact, such an estimate of our poem would here contradict 
the most obvious facts of the text. The man Paracelsus, at his 
coldest, never even tries to appear in this poem as a partisan either 
of a pure intellectualism of any sort, or of what we nowadays 
should call the “ scientific spirit.’ He is no abstract reasoner, 
but a man of intuitions; no admirer of the so-called “ cold intel- 
lect,” but a passionate mystic; no steadily progressive student, 
busied with continuous systematic researches, but a restless wan- 
derer ; no being of clear-cut ideas, but a dreamer. The attentive 
reader cannot miss these altogether fundamental considerations. 
Unless we bear in mind these characteristics — the dreaminess, the 
ardor, the mysticism, the unsteadiness, and the essential unreason- 
ableness of Browning’s Paracelsus, —the man and his fortunes 
will remain a sealed book. No interpretation that forgets these 
facts in defining what “ knowledge” meant for Paracelsus, and 
how it was opposed to the “love” of the poet Aprile, will be 
able even to approach a comprehension of the text, or to see 
wherein Paracelsus was deceived. 

I may observe in passing that Browning was fond of using the 
words “love,” “ knowledge,” and “ power” in a pregnant sense. 
All three are so used not only in this poem but also down to the 
latest period of the poet’s work. The use of familiar words in a 
pregnant sense, to be defined by the context, is the poet’s substi- 
tute for technical terms. In “ Reverie” in “ Asolando,” precisely 
the same antithesis as that upon which the tragedy of “ Paracelsus ” 
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is based is treated, not in its relation to a hero’s character, but 
in a general and meditative fashion, with the use of the words 
“love” and “power” as the terms. In fact the problem of 
“ Paracelsus ” involves one of Browning’s most frequent and fa- 
vorite topics of reflection. 

II. In the case of a tragedy of Browning’s creation, one can do 
little with the ideas, unless one first understands the hero’s per- 
sonality. How ideal are the aspirations which Browning attrib- 
‘utes to his hero, every reader knows. What many readers 
neglect is that other and far less ideal disposition which, with a 
characteristic respect for the complexities of human nature, he 
attributes to what one may call his hero’s lower self. Browning 
has affixed to the poem certain prose notes, meant to help us in 
understanding the author’s attitude. Read by themselves, these 
tend to make us think of Paracelsus and: his fortunes in anything 
but an ideal light. The excesses, the charlatanry, the other marks 
of degradation,—the roughness of speech of this rugged being, 
when once he is angered, his pettiness of motive when once he is 
involved in difficulties, — to all these the notes deliberately at- 
tract attention. All are fully reflected in the poem itself. Brown- 
ing is not the slavish admirer of his own hero, but the true 
dramatic poet, who takes interest in the struggle of a great but 
burdened and in some respects degraded soul for the far-off light. 
Until the very end we must not expect to find Paracelsus wholly 
or even very largely an enlightened being. He has to work 
aspiringly in the dark. 

As a creature of flesh and blood, Browning’s Paracelsus is, first 
of all, rather a dreamer than a thinker. He is extremely intelli- 
gent, but essentially a creature of flashes of insight. He is of in- 
domitable courage and of restless temper, impatient of restraint, 
and extremely fond, like many other professional men, of the 
sound of his own voice. He is very unconscious meanwhile of a 
certain curiously sentimental fondness for his intimate friends 
which lurks in the background of his rugged temperament, and 
which, especially in the third and fourth acts, gets very noteworthy 
expressions. Unable to bring this sentimental motive either to 
form or to consciousness, he is driven to search ceaselessly for 
exciting experiences, to the end that a heart which can never be 
satisfied may be kept constantly stimulated. So long as life is 
new, he indeed is able to refrain absolutely from all meaner indul- 
gences ; but he is somewhat coarse-fibred, and when higher excite- 
ments fail, he takes a certain rude delight in more ignoble sport, 
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and meanwhile despises himself therefor. He is overwhelmingly 
proud, and is by nature condemned to a profound loneliness of 
experience. 

In order to comprehend what sort of “ knowledge ” is in question 
in the poem, let us observe something suggested by the relation of 
our hero to the real Paracelsus. Browning says: “ The liberties 
Ihave taken with my subject are very trifling; and the reader 
may slip the foregoing scenes between the leaves of any memoir 
of Paracelsus he pleases, by way of commentary.” Browning 
was twenty-two years old when he thus wrote. His previous read- 
ing had been varied and industrious. From first to last he was 
fond of what is called mystical literature. Mrs. Sutherland Orr 
mentions among the books read in the poet’s boyhood an old 
treatise on astrology. For the poem itself he read during a few 
months very extensively. There is nc evidence, however, that he 
considered it his task, as poet, to trouble himself much concern- 
ing the technical aspect of the opinions which distinguish the 
actual Paracelsus from other thinkers of a similar intellectual 
type. It is fairly plain, however, that Browning had interested 
himself to collect from such sources as he used a number of illus- 
trations of the characteristic speeches and the personal attitudes 
of his hero. The special doctrines of the thinker had less con- 
cern for him. Their spirit, and the deeper nature of the man, he 
sought authentically to portray. 

Especially authentic as characterizing the real Paracelsus, and 
especially important, also, for understanding the poetic antithesis 
of “love” and “ knowledge,” as here developed, is an intellectual 
trait which Browning makes prominent in his hero throughout 
the poem, — the curious union of a very great confidence in pri- 
vate intuitions, in the inner light, as such, with a very great re- 
spect for what Paracelsus regards as the right sort of external 


experience of the facts of nature. Here is a man to whom “ know- | 


ledge” means his own private, immediate and intuitive apprehen- 
sion of truth through the inner light; but to whom this inner 
light means nothing except in relation to the details of outer 
experience, as he himself has verified them ; a dark-lantern sort 
of spirit who has to shine alone apart from other lights, and 
whose spiritual insight forever flashes its brilliant beams now on 
this, now on that chance fact of the passing moment. To under- 
stand the significance of this tendency we must give the matter 
still closer scrutiny. 

III. Browning well read in the real Paracelsus the just-men- 
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tioned fundamental and noteworthy feature of his mental pro- 
cesses. Some men believe in the intuitions, in the inner light, of 
either the reason or the heart; and therefore they find these in- 
tuitions so satisfying that they neglect or even abhor the baser 
revelations of the senses. Such men go into their closet and shut 
the door, or, as Schiller has it, they “ flee from life’s stress to the 
holy inner temples.” Here they can be alone with God, with 
the truth, with their love, or with all their noble sentiments. Such 
men may be abstract thinkers, serene and deep, like Spinoza. If 
they are more emotionally disposed, they become, in various un- 
technical and devout fashions, contemplative mystics, quietists, 
seers of divine and incommunicably beautiful dreams. On the 
other hand there are men who stand in sharp contrast to the 
former; these believe, as they say, only “in the hard facts of 
experience.” Accordingly, they mistrust all intuitions, whether 
rational or emotional. Men of this type we call pure empiricists 
or positivists. 

But these two sharply contrasted types do not anywhere nearly 
exhaust the possibilities. Many men there are who join, in one way 
or another, intuition and experience. Of these latter there are 
not a few, — even among the patient students of natural science, 
still more, among the students of the moral world, — who look to 
see the divine law illustrated and incarnated in the facts of expe- 
rience, vivifying either the whole, or some luminous part thereof, 
with its own grace and significance. In the classification of these 
mixed types we must appeal to a very ancient and familiar dis- 
tinction, — that between the world of our physical and the world 
of our moral experiences. Upon this distinction the problem of 
our whole poem turns. 

Granted, then, that one may expect a divine order, such as the 
higher intuitions have seemed to reveal to the mystics, to be more 
or less obviously embodied and exemplified in some type of the 
concrete facts of our experience, there still remains the question, 
Is it Nature, or is it Spirit; is it the physical world, or the moral 
world ; is it the outer order of natural events, or is it the con- 
scious life of mankind in their social, their moral, their emotional 
relations ; is it the world as the student of natural wonders, or 
the world as the lover of human life, the artist, the portrayer of 
passion, comprehends it; in fine, is it the world of the “powers” | 
of nature, or the world of the heart of man, that is the most 
likely and adequate to furnish facts capable of illustrating and 
embodying the divine purpose? This question is one of the oldest 
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in the history of the higher problems of human thought. The 
vision of Elijah at Horeb is an ancient comment on this topic. 
Is God in the wonders of nature —in the storm, the thunder, the 
earthquake? No, answers the story, He is not in these. He is | 
in the “still small voice.” The antithesis is thus an extremely | 
familiar one ; it was a favorite topic of consideration with Brown- 
ing. His own personal view agrees with that of the narrator of | 
the vision of Elijah. 

Many men (for instance, the modern followers of the ethical 
idealism that resulted from Kant’s teachings) have learned to be 
very skeptical about finding any revelation of the divine will, or 
of any absolute truth, in the world of the facts of physical na- 
ture. These facts they find, like Browning in “ Reverie,” too com- 
plex, too deep, too full of apparent evil, too dark, to show us the 
divine will. God may be behind them, but they merely hide Him. 
Our insight into external nature is essentially limited. We vainly 
strive, in the present life, to peer into such mysteries. The world 
of physical experience is, as Kant declared, but the world of our 
limitations. It is the moral world, then, and not the physical 
world, that can show the divine. In “ Reverie” Browning states 
the issue and its possible solution substantially thus: If one looks 
outwards, one sees a world which Browning calls the world of 
** power,” that is, the physical universe. It is a world of rigid 
law, and in the observer it begets a state called knowledge, that is, 
in the language of this poem, an outward-looking and helplessly 
- submissive acceptance of what one finds there : — 

“In a beginning God 

Made heaven and earth.” Forth flashed 

Knowledge : from star to clod 

Men knew things : doubt abashed 

Closed its long period. 
“ Knowledge obtained, Power praise,” continues the poet; but he 
observes that what knowledge has thus revealed is everything 
and anything but a manifestly divine order. This world of 
natural knowledge shows itself full of strife, evil, death, decay. 
Can one hope, then, for a solution here? No, but there is an- 
other world, the moral world, the world of love, and of conscious 
and ideal activity. This is the world that to the hopeful lover 
of the good shows, amidst all its incompleteness, genuine traces 
of the divine will. The poet contrasts this, the moral world, 
as being, despite its mixture of tendencies, rather the world of 
“* Love,” with the other world, — that of “ Power.” 
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The world of “ knowledge,” whose facts come from without and 
simply mould the passive mind to accept and submit in the pres- 
ence of an undivine destiny, is still further contrasted with the 
facts revealed in the “leap of man’s quickened heart,” in the 
“stings of his soul which dart through the barrier of flesh,” and 
in all that striving upwards, that moral idealism, which is for 
Browning, somewhat as for Kant, the one basis for the assurance 
that ‘“* God’s in his heaven ; all’s right with the world.” 

One is to get the final revelation in terms of decidedly moral 
categories. It is “rising and not resting,” it is “seeking the 
soul’s world” and “spurning the worm’s,” it is not passively 
“knowing,” but morally acting, that is to confirm one’s faith. 
What already tends in the present life towards such confirma- 
tion is not “ knowing” the outer world, but living “my own 
life.” 

Where, among these rather manifold types of mankind, did 
Paracelsus stand? Was he a mystical quietist,or was he in any 
fashion a mere positivist ? Did Browning conceive him as in sub- 
stantial agreement with his own views? We need not attribute to 
Browning, at twenty-two years of age, any very elaborate or articu- 
late philosophy when we conceive him taking sides concerning this 
ancient and familiar issue with regard to the method and the re- 
gion of the divine revelation. In “ Paracelsus,” as in “« Asolando,” 
the general view and the terminology of the poet are identical. 
Paracelsus is no mystical quietist or positivist. He unites experi- 
ence and intuition. But he does not look in the moral world for 
the divine revelation. He looks elsewhere. He belongs, then, to 
another class than Browning or the ethical idealists who follow 
Kant. What is this class ? 

There is a type of men whom one might call the Occult Ideal- 
ists, or in other words the Physical Mystics. Men of this type 
seem to themselves to possess overwhelmingly clear intuitions of 
the divinest depth ; but these always relate to the spiritual inter- 
pretation of particular physical facts. The word of the Lord 
comes to such men, but in the form of a theoretical revelation as 
to the meaning of this and this in the world of outer experience. 
They therefore are never content in the “ holy inner temples.” 
They dislike purely speculative systems, as well as all inner 
dreaming. They are very impatient, too, of the limitations of 
human nature. They deny such limitations. One can know 
whatever one is deep enough to interpret in the facts of na- 
ture. Equally, however, such men despise those mere non-mysti- 
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cal empiricists, who have and who respect no holy intuitions. Our 
empirical mystics find no facts “ hard,” as do the positivists, but 
all facts deep. They do not much believe in a God whom either 
speculation or meditation finds in the cloistered solitudes of the 
mind. They want to find him in this or in that physical fact, 
in this sign or wonder, in that natural symbol, in yonder reported 
strange cure of a sick man, in weird tales of second sight, in the 
still unread lore of the far East, in “ psychical research,” in the 
“subliminal self,” in the stars, in the revelations of trance medi- 
ums, in the Ouija board or in Planchette,— perhaps in a pack 
of cards, or in the toss of a coin. Nowadays we are more or less 
familiar with this type of empiricists, who still rather uncritically 
trust their intuitions ; of collectors of facts, who mean thereby to 
prove the reality of the universal order and of the spiritual world ; 
they seem never quite sure of the divine omnipresence until they 
have looked behind this door, or have peered into that cupboard, to 
see whether God after all is really there. 

IV. The historical Paracelsus was, on the whole, a man of 
this type, — an empirical mystic who devoted himself to physical 
studies. For this class we have the rather awkward but almost 
unavoidable general name, Occultist. By Occultist we do not mean 
merely one who believes that there are divinely mysterious, i. e., 
truly occult, things in our world. The Kantian or Ethical Idealist 
believes in such mysteries, and is in no wise an occultist. But the 
latter is rather one who believes in a particular method of prov- 
ing and interpreting the presence of the divinely occult. This 
method is a sort of restless collection of quaint and varied facts 
of experience. Quaint these facts must be ; for what lies near at 
hand is never so ciearly divine, to such eyes, as the distant, the un- 
common, the foreign. In our own day God is to be found in the far 
East ; here at home we can obtain him only at second hand. The 
Arabs and the Hindoos are the true adepts. So Browning’s Para- 
celsus sets out on long and indefinite travels. The occultist’s facts 
must be varied. In the Father’s house are many mansions, and 
their furniture is extremely manifold. Astral bodies and palmis- 
try, trances and mental healing, communications from the dead 
and “ phantasms of the living” — such things are for some peo- 
ple to-day the sole quite unmistakable evidences of the supremacy 
of the spiritual world. Some of these things were known to the 
real Paracelsus ; others, as varied, he also knew and prized. 

The real Paracelsus was a medical man, whose philosophy and 
occultism were chiefly valuable in his own eyes as laying a foun- 
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dation for his skill as a healer. This aspect retreats into the 
background in Browning’s poem, for obvious reasons, such as the 
difficulty of employing forgotten medical lore in verse. The Para- 
celsus of the poem is at once a dreamer of universal dreams and an 
ardent empiricist. 


What fairer seal 
Shall I require to my authentic mission 
Than this fierce energy ? — this instinct striving 
Because its nature is to strive ? 


So he tells us in the first act, where the young aspirant for a di- 
vine mission bids farewell to his two friends ere he sets out on 
a long wandering in search of his knowledge. But what this 
“ striving” proves is, he says, the presence of 


God helping, God directing everywhere, 
So that the earth shall yield her secrets up, 
And every object shall be charged to strike, 
Teach, gratify, her master God appoints. 


In other words Paracelsus is going, in the service of God and 
man, to scour the earth in the search of numerous lost facts of 
some vast significance for human welfare. 

To this conception of the young dreamer’s life mission his 
friend Festus replies, with a certain wonder, that one so sure of 
God as Paracelsus at the outset of his great quest appears to be, 
might as well seek for all this healing truth near by, in 


Some one of Learning’s many palaces. 


Why should Paracelsus thus look for the truth only “in strange 
and untried paths ” ? 


What books are in the desert? Writes the sea 
The secret of her yearning in vast caves 
Where yours will fall the first of human feet ? 


Festus doubts the very sincerity of his friend’s quest for know- 
ledge, since it seems to involve scorn for all the accessible lore of 
the past ages of learning, and a mere resort to the accidental 
experiences of the aimless wanderer. 

The reply of Paracelsus goes very deep into his own character, 
and reveals to us a certain scorn of the mediocrity of ordinary 
men, a scorn often characteristic of dreamers of every type; a 
sense of the unique intensity of his own inner life,—a sense upon 
which is founded his love for lonely ways; his assurance of his 
immediate intuitions of the divine; and finally, a curious and 
very characteristic belief that this immediate intercourse with God 
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is not of itself enough, and that it points out to him a very hard,a 
very long, but a very wonderful path along which he must hence- 
forth go, —a path that is to lead to the discovery of an endless 
multitude of special truths, and such a multitude as it almost 
crazes him to contemplate ; this path is the path of the collector of 
special facts of experience. This passage of the poem contains 
some of the most frequently quoted and least understood lines of 
the whole work. Paracelsus tells first about the moment of his 
discovery of his mission, when he learned the wide contrast 
between his own powers and calling and those of ordinary men. 
He then narrates his inner experience of a conversation with the 
divine voice that spoke in his soul at that great moment, and he 
closes : — 


I go to prove my soul ! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way — 
I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first 
I ask not: but unless God send his hail 
Or blinding fire-balls, sleet, or stifling snow, 
In some time — his good time — I shall arrive. 


This spirited announcement of the youthful undertaking of 
Paracelsus contains thoughts that many readers too lightly pass 
over. One is too easily deceived by this young man’s ardent 
words. One forgets that Browning is here but the dramatic poet, 
who does not mean us to take these tenders for true pay. As a 
fact Paracelsus is by no means as inspired as he fancies. Let 
us analyze the situation a little. Paracelsus has already gained, 
as he thinks, a very deep insight into the world. God is, and 
Paracelsus communes with him, directly, and in his own heart. 
Nevertheless, he must go somewhere, for years far away, to 
find — what? A new religion? No, Paracelsus is no religious 
reformer. A new revelation of God’s “ intercourse ” with men ? 
This is what he himself says. In fact, however, this “ inter- 
course,” from his point of view, concerns the cause and cure of 
human diseases. This is indeed a grave matter, and one fora 
long quest. But where would the medical student of that time 
naturally look for the path to be followed in this quest? The 
reply of course would be, “ some one of Learning’s many palaces.” 
One would study the traditional medical art, and would then try 
to improve upon it as one could. But Paracelsus rejects this way 
altogether. Why? Because the immediate intuition, this direct 
revelation from God, shows him that not upon such traditional 
ways lies the goal. But if one communes thus directly with God, 
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why not learn the secrets of the medical art at first hand, by im- 
mediate revelation, at home in solitary meditation, without wan- 
dering? This is the well-known way of some modern “ mental 
healers.” God speaks in the heart. Why try the desert and the 
sea-caves? Why wander through nature, looking for new reme- 
dies? The reply is that Paracelsus is a born empiricist, and can- 
not rest in his intuitions. They are vast, these intuitions, and 
immediate, but they are not enough. There is the whole big 
outer world, this storehouse of specimens of divine truth. One 
must see, feel, touch, try. In that way only can one learn God’s 
will, and the art of healing. 

Still one asks, with Festus, Did not the ancients, whom Para- 
celsus rejects, collect experiences in their own way? Could not 
one study facts wherever there are “learning’s palaces” and sick 
men? Why wander off into the vague?’ If the world of experi- 
ence concerns you, then, precisely as if you were a mere positivist, 
you need the cooperation of your fellows in your research. Why 
not then, like the modern ethical idealist of the Kantian type, 
accept the inner light as giving you ideals, but obtain also the 
outer world facts by the aid of public and common labors, re- 
searches, traditions? Why despise one’s fellows in order to learn 
God’s will? 

Nay, our occultist must reply, just there is the rub. One wants 
the facts, but only as interpreted by the inner light; and the 
inner light, for an occultist, is not something rationally universal 
and human, like the insights upon which a Kantian idealist de- 
pends, but is the possession only of the favored few. One must 
therefore find out God’s will all alone by one’s self. One may 
accept no help from another’s eyes, no codperation from one’s 
meaner fellows. At best the traditions of some far off occult lore, 
the secrets of unknown Oriental adepts, may be trusted as guides. 
This inner light of the occultist is something so personal, imme- 
diate, and precious, that one cannot believe it common to all 
mankind in case they only reason. Nor can one regard one’s in- 
tuitions as concérning only a spiritual order, such as the natural 
world, being a merely phenomenal expression of man’s limitations, 
fails to embody. One is too ardent an empiricist, and too impa- 
tient a mystic, to accept any human limitations at all. Thus then 
the occultist’s view gets its definition. We have to take into 
account all the elements, the vast, immediate, private intuition, 
and the restless love of facts, in order to get this definition. The 
hard path before Paracelsus is the path of an endless collection 
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of precisely the most novel and scattered facts of nature. Only 


' such novel and scattered facts can be worthy of the attention of a 


person whose intuitions are private, immediate, and yet universal. 
One’s intuition is that these facts somehow all belong together, 
as all the world is one. Therefore, the farther off, the more in- 
coherent, the dimmer, the more “ secret” the special facts, the 
better will they serve, when you find them, as examples of God’s 
will; for God made them all somehow into his one world, to 
magnify his own power, to display his glory, to heal his suffering 
children. But how long the “ trackless way,” where indeed only 
God is to guide, because the entire search has no principle save 
the single intuition that God himself is great, and that therefore 
even the remotest things in time and in space are in his eyes one, 
since He made them, and must somehow secretly have linked 
them! 

Here lies a sick man. What has caused his sickness? Per- 
haps something astral. The stars are linked to us by a divinely 
ordained sympathy. Astronomy is one of the “ pillars of medi- 
cine.” We must know the stars well, else we cannot judge about 
their effect upon diseases. What is best fitted to cure this patient ? 
God of course has provided a remedy, and has left it lying some- 
where in the world, — that vast world which is all one place for 
God, but which, alas, is so wearily big and manifold for us. The 
only way is to look with the eye of a trained intuition for some 
hidden sign, such as quite escapes the vulgar eye, whereby the 
remedy of this particular disorder may be recognized when you 
meet with it in nature. The divine kindliness has provided each 
of nature’s remedies with a sort of sign or label. The flowers, 
the leaves, the fruits of remedial plants indicate by their colors, 
forms, textures, the particular diseases that they are fitted to cure. 
This was the famous doctrine of “ signatures,” of which the real 
Paracelsus made so much. But again, only the experienced man, 
taught at once by the God within and by his own eyes that rest- 
lessly look hither and thither without, can learn to recognize these 
signs, labels, remedies. The divine apothecary (the phrase is 
borrowed from the real Paracelsus himself) has marked, as it 
were, all these his natural medicine flasks— flowers, plants, min- 
erals — with a certain sort of occult language, and has then left 
them scattered about the whole world. Only a wanderer can 
find them. Only a philosopher, taught of God direct, can read 
the labels, these eryptograms of nature. Hence this possessor of 
intuitions must ceaselessly wander; and this wanderer must cease- 
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lessly depend only upon the inner light to guide him. Everything 
in the universe is connected with everything else. Hence “the 
mighty range of secret truths that long for birth.” Mystic links 
bind man, the microcosmus, to the whole of nature, the macrocos- 
mus. The physician must know these links in order to heal. 
Above all must he remember that everything in nature reveals, 
not so much itself, as something else. The world is all symbolic. 
God loves, in nature, to express himself darkly by signs, portents, 
shadows of truth. All these concern the philosophical physician, 
and they are, alas, so secret, so hard to read. God, who in the 
heart, speaks so plainly — well,in nature He hides himself in a 
mystic dumb show, and helplessly gesticulates like an untaught 
and enthusiastic deaf-mute. Such is the essential creed of any 
occultist. Here is a kind of doctrine that pretends, above all, to 
honor God ; yet, as a fact, one who pursues this “ trackless way ” 
behaves as if the God of nature were a sort of Laura Bridgman, 
whom the occultist first teaches to talk intelligibly. 

V. [have thus thought it right to insist upon certain charac- 
teristics of the real Paracelsus, whom Browning unquestionably 
had in mind as he wrote the passage the close of which has been 
quoted. I have dwelt long upon these characteristics because 
here lies the key to the whole poem. Browning has a certain 
deep personal fondness for the occultists. Their type fascinates 
him. He reads and portrays them often. Yet, on the other 
hand, he is never able, either in his youth, when he wrote this 
poem, or in later life, to share their doctrine. In “ Paracelsus” 
he means to set forth their great defect. He often later returns 
to the problem. The same theme is treated in “ The Strange 
Experience of Karshish.” Karshish and Paracelsus are, to bor- 
row the speech of the occultists, different incarnations of the same 
spirit. Browning admires the “ picker-up of learning’s crumbs,” 
the mystic who pursues the occult all through the natural world. 
The error of the occultist lies in supposing that God is in this 
way revealed, or to be found. Browning’s own opinion, as poet, 
has a close relation to ethical idealism. 

For Browning, God is revealed within, not without, our own 
human nature. Therefore, and here is the main point of Brown- 
ing’s criticism of occultism, it is in our spiritual communion with 
one another, it is in our world of human loves, and even of hu- 
man hates, that one gets in touch with God. When man really 
meets man, in love, in conflict, in passion, then the knowledge 
of God gets alive in both men. The true antithesis is not 
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between the pure intellect and the affections; for your occultist 
is no partisan of the pure intellect. He, too, is in love, in mys- 
tical love, but with outer nature. Nor is the antithesis that 
between the scientific spirit and the spirit of active benevolence. 
Paracelsus, as one devoted to the art of healing, is from the first 
abstractly but transcendently benevolent. His is simply not the 
scientific spirit. The antithesis between “knowledge,” as the 
occultist conceives it, and “ love,” as the poet views it, is the con- 
trast between looking in the world of outer nature for a sym- 
bolic revelation of God, and looking in the moral world, the 
world of ideals, of volition, of freedom, of hope and of human 
passion, for the direct incarnation of the loving and the living 
God. The researches of the occultist are fascinating, capri- 
cious, — and resultless. It is the student of men who talks with 
God face to face, as a familiar friend. The occultist, peering 
about in the dark, sees, like Moses in the cleft of the rock, 
only God’s back. The truly occult world is that where the lovers 
and the*warriors meet and part. There alone God is revealed. 
Search as you will in the far East, in the deserts, in the sea caves, 
you will never find any natural object more verily occult than are 
his love’s eyes to the lover. Browning’s mysticism thus has always 
an essentially human object before it. He therefore sometimes 
depicts, with especial fondness, the awakened occultist, who has 
just learned where lies the true secret of our relations with God. 
So it happened with Karshish, — 


Why write of trivial matters, things of price 
Calling at every moment for remark ? 

I noticed on the margin of a pool 
Blue-flowering borage, the Aleppo sort, 
Aboundeth, very nitrous. It is strange ! 


Here speaks the true occultist. But now there awakens in him, 
unrestrainable, the new insight, which the meeting with the risen 
Lazarus has suggested : — 


The very God ! think, Abib ; dost thou think ? 
So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too — 

So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, “ O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself ! 

Thou hast no power, nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me who have died for thee !” 
The madman saith He said so: it is strange. 
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It is the Christian mystery of the Incarnation that is here in 
question. But as we know, Browning was no literally orthodox 
believer, and the essential truth of Christianity was, for him, iden- 
tical with his own poetical faith that the divine plan is incarnate 
in humanity, in human loves and in all deep social relationships, 
rather than in outer nature. A similar train of thought guides 
the half-conscious inspiration of the young David in the poem 
“Saul,” as the singer of Israel feels after the prophecy of the 
Incarnation, and reaches it at last through a sort of poetic induc- 
tion by the “ Method of Residues.” First, with all the fascina- 
tion of the occultist, though with all the frank innocence of the 
untutored shepherd, David ransacks the whole natural world for 
God. As the youth is an optimist, he meets here indeed with no 
obstacles to his fancy; he.is troubled by none of the natural mys- 
teries that would baffle the more technical occultist ; but still the 
story, even when most rapturously sung, when fullest of the com- 
prehension of nature’s symbolism, lacks the really divine note. 
God is somehow not quite revealed in all this. And hereupon 
David struggles, toils, pauses, hesitates, — and then, with one 
magnificent bound of the spirit, springs wholly beyond the world 
of the occultist to grasp at once the most transcendent of mysteries 
and the most human of commonplaces : — 

’T is the weakness in strength that I ery for! my flesh that I seek 
In the Godhead! I seek it and find it. O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee : a Man like to me 


Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever : a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand ! 


It is by the light of this kind of poetic intuition of the true place 
of the divine in our world that Browning, in “ Paracelsus,” lets 
experience criticise the occultist. 

VI. As the hero, therefore, of such a critical poem, Browning 
chooses a mystic of the Renaissance. This mystic’s creed is, on 
the whole, that of the real Paracelsus, —a neo-Platoniec philoso- 
phy of nature. The first of its main features, as expounded in 
the dying speech of Paracelsus, is Monism. God is not merely 
above all, He is through all nature ; He is included in everything. 
Then there is the symbolism so characteristic of the whole doc- 
trine. Every natural process has a mystic meaning. Everything 
is alive, and has relations to all other things. Further, man, as 
microcosm, is a copy in miniature of the whole universe. Hence, 
in order to understand man, as a physician must do in healing 
diseases, one must look about in all directions, without. Thus 
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arises the need of an endless collection of special experiences, and 
hence also the constant need of deep intuitions in order to com- 
prehend the maze of facts. Every speck expands into a star. 
Such a search means in the end madness and despair. As a fact, 
for Paracelsus, the stellar world is needed to explain all sorts of 
phenomena in the lower regions. This view, and the doctrine of 
“ signatures,” inspired all his work, — and poisoned the very life- 
blood of it. 

Browning, too, had his own sort of mysticism. He also was a 
monist. But the poet makes his hero confess that he “ gazed on 
power” till he “grew blind.” Not that way lies the truth. He 
who gazes not on power, but on the “ weakness in strength” of 
the human spirit, he alone finds the way to God. 

In the course of the poem, Browning brings this occultist face 
to face with a spiritual opponent, who tries to show him the 
truth, and in part succeeds. This opponent is a typical, a univer- 
sally sensitive, a thoroughly humane artist. The “lover” and 
the “ knower ” of the poet are thus explicitly the artist and the 
occultist. The doctrine that Aprile teaches is, first, that God is 
love, and, secondly, that the meaning of this doctrine is simply 
that God is the “ perfect poet, who in creating acts his own crea- 
tions.” God, then, is related to his world as the true lover is 
to the desires of his own faithful heart, or as the artist is to 
his own inspired works. This is, indeed, mysticism, and it is 
neither for the young Browning nor for his characters any highly 
articulate theory of the world, — any technical philosophy. But 
it is certainly an intelligible and intuitively asserted doctrine 
as to how to find the divine in experience. What it asserts is 
this: If you want to know God, live rather than peer about you 5 
be observant of the moral rather than of the physical world ; 
create as the artist creates rather than collect facts as the occultist 
collects them ; watch men rather than things ; consider the secrets 
of the heart rather than the hopelessly mysterious symbolism of 
nature ;be fond of the most commonplace, so long as it is the 
commonplace in human life, rather than of the most startling 
miracles of the physical world; discover new lands in man’s 
heart, and let the deserts and the sea caves alone; call nothing 
work that is not done in company with your fellow-men, and 
nothing true insight that does not mean work thus shoulder to 
shoulder with your comrades. All this, in substance, Aprile 
teaches ; and this, and nothing else, is what he and Browning here 
mean by “ Love.” The parallelism with the later poems, “ Kar- 
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shish ” and “ Saul,” is emphasized in a later edition of the “ Para- 
celsus” by the lines added at the end of Aprile’s dying speech : — 
Man’s weakness is his glory — for the strength 
Which raises him to heaven and near God’s self 
Came spite of it: God’s strength his glory is, 
For thence came with our weakness sympathy, 
Which brought God down to earth, a man like us ! 


It is not the power of God as revealed in nature, but the love that 
in Him, as a being who is alive like us, links his perfect life to our 
striving, and lives in active and passionate sympathy ; it is this 
alone which makes God comprehensible to us. For only in this 
attribute is He revealed to us. His other attributes are, in our 
present state of existence, hopelessly dark to us. 

If this is true, then indeed the quest and the method of Para- 
celsus have been, in Browning’s eyes, vain enough. Let us be 
frank about it. The heroic speech of Paracelsus consists of ten- 
ders and not of true pay. It is vainglorious boasting; and 
must be regarded as such. Or, to speak less bluntly, it is a 
pathetic fallacy. Paracelsus does not see his way as birds their 
trackless way. On the contrary, his instinct is false, and his 
way, before one reaches the very moment of his final dying en- 
lightenment and confession, is a blind flight no-whither through 
the blue. God has no need to waste any hail or fire-balls on the 
case. Paracelsus is left to himself, and he does not arrive, except, 
indeed, at that very last moment, at the insight that another man 
ought to be formed to take his place. All this, from Brown- 
ing’s hopeful point of view, means no absolute failure. Our al- 
chemist, amid all his delusions, remains a worthy tragic hero, de- 
voted, courageous, indomitable, enduring, a soldier at heart. Even 
the wrath of man praises God, much more his misguided devo- 
tion. It is this devotion that to the end we honor even amid all 
our hero’s excesses. But Paracelsus, as he is, is a sincere deceiver 
of his own soul, and, as far as in him lies, he is a blind guide of 
his fellows. Here, in the contrast between the truth that lies, 
after all, so near to his ardent spirit, and the error that is, despite 
this fact, so hopeless, is the tragedy. Were the truth not so near, 
the error, indeed, would not be so hopeless. Were the man not 
so admirably strenuous, he might be converted before his death- 
bed. He is no weakling, but a worthy companion of Faust. Yet 
just herein lies his earthly ruin. 

VII. Let us now apply the central idea of the poem to its 
action in a brief review. Paracelsus the occultist aspires, bids 
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farewell to his friends, and then sets out on his great quest. 
Years later we find him, older, but hardly wiser, at the house of 
the Greek conjurer in Constantinople, where he seeks magic en- 
lightenment as to his future. The reply to his request comes in 
the shape of the sudden meeting with that mysterious figure, the 
dying poet Aprile, who has come to this place upon a similar 
errand after a life of failure. The two men meet, and, in the 
wondrous scene which follows, Paracelsus learns and, as far as 
his poor occult wit comprehends it, accepts the ideal of the poet, 
who “ would love infinitely and be loved.” The characters here 
brought into tragic conflict, the “lover” and the “ knower,” are 
the Artist and the Occultist. Both are enthusiasts, both have 
sought God, both have longed to find out how to benefit mankind. 
There is no clash of reason with sentiment. On the contrary, 
neither of these men is in the least capable of ever becoming a 
reasoner ; both are dreamers; both have failed in what they set 
out todo. There is no contrast of “love,” as Christian charity 
or practical humanitarianism, with “knowledge” as something 
more purely contemplative. Aprile is no reformer. He longed 
to do good, but as an artist; he longed to create, but as a maker 
of the beautiful. His ideal attitude is, in its way, quite as contem- 
plative as is that of Paracelsus. This “knower” is a physician. 
This artist, with all his creative ideals, longs to “love” by appre- 
hending the works of God as shown forth in the passions of man. 

The real contrast lies in the places where the two men have 
sought for God, and in the degrees of strenuousness with which 
they have pursued the quest. The artist has sought God in the 
world of human passion, Paracelsus in the magical and secret 
places of outer nature. The artist has no cause to repent his 
choice of God’s abode; God is, to his eyes, even too dazzlingly 
and obviously there in human hearts, lives, forms and deeds. The 
occultist has been baffled despite his labors. In strenuousness, 
Paracelsus has had by far the advantage. In this he is indeed 
the king. But had Paracelsus combined Aprile’s ideals and 
powers with his own strenuousness, what a kingdom might by this 
time have become his! Such is the obvious significance of this 
wonderful scene. 

Now let us attempt an explanation of the vicissitudes and of 
the degradation of our hero’s later career. The dying legacy of 
Aprile to Paracelsus is the counsel not to wait for perfection, 
but to do what the time permits while life lasts. Accepting 
this counsel, but very dimly apprehending the meaning of the 
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artist’s ideal of “love,” and falsely supposing himself to have 
“ attained,”.where he had only vaguely and distantly conceived, 
the occultist now resolves to show his love for mankind in more 
immediate practical relations with them. The artist has coun- 
seled just such closer relations, and this is all that Paracelsus 
has been able as yet to comprehend. The result is the abortive 
life in the professorship in Basel. To Paracelsus the actual spirit 
of the dead Aprile seems after all to be unable or unwilling to 
do anything for him. One preaches occultism to his students, 
supposing himself to be acting in the sense of the artist who had 
counseled him to get nearer to men’s hearts. But the words of 
these lectures sound hollow even to one’s own ears, and so one is 
driven to “ bombast.” The few “crumbs” of learning, picked 
up through all those years of wandering, appear now as nothing to 
the mysteries still unlearned. One had not known, in fact, how 
small was one’s store of collections until after he had burned the 
books of Galen and the rest, and then had actually begun to teach. 
One must now resort to boasting, charlatanry, melancholy, self- 
reproach and foreboding. The man is too ardent of purpose to 
admit in public his own defect, but too really noble of soul to 
tolerate in the least his own charlatanry. God is now indeed far 
off. The artist said that one found him best and most among 
living men. But in this lecture-room the poor occultist, peer as 
he will, can discover with certainty only a mass of fools. The 
most occult, the darkest, the most fearsome of all the arts turns 
out to be the art of pedagogy,—the one truly creative art 
whereby Paracelsus could have hoped to enter Aprile’s world. 
The inevitable downfall comes, and Paracelsus is driven from 
Basel. His indomitable temper wins our admiration even after 
we have learned the utter uselessness of all his‘ magic arts. He 
now gives us a new version of Aprile’s doctrine as he conceives it. 
In the song, “Over the sea our galleys went,” he depicts the 
hopelessness of trying to come into close relations with men by 
the devices that are within his own reach. Unlike the real 
Paracelsus, he can be a poet, but not, like Aprile, an artist com- 
prehending and depicting other men. In his chaos of excitement, 
in his lamentation over his failure, — yes, in his cups, one must 
add, — he can sing in verse his own tragedy, not the meaning of 
any life but his own. At length he seems to see the truth. What 
Aprile really meant must have been that a man must live,—a 
short life and a full one, in loneliness, in chaos, but at any rate in 
a whirlwind of passion. Thus alone can one learn to know. The 
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occultist shall be joined now with the man of passion. Thus, 
once again, Paracelsus aspires. 

An occultist must finish his days magically. From weary 
dreams and furious delirium the dying seer miraculously arises, full 
of seeming vigor and of cool insight, to tell to his friend what know- 
ledge he has attained at this supreme moment. Now at last we 
do indeed learn the truth. Paracelsus has not “ arrived ” at what 
he sought, an earthly mission ; but he now sees why he has failed. 
The old mystical monism was right; but as the seer depicts it be- 
fore us, a new spirit has come into it. The story of the world is 
right as of old; but the artist alone had put the true interpreta- 
tion upon it. Could the Paracelsus of former days but have 
understood in his time what love meant, could he but have known 
how all the waves and eddies of human passion, even when they 
seem farthest from the divine, reveal God as no object in outer 
nature, however wonderful, can ever do, — the occultist would not 
have aspired in vain! He would have been transformed, as the 
man of the future shall be, into the artist. This is the final mes- 
sage of Paracelsus, and the meaning of the whole tale. 


JostaH Royce. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





THE ANTE-NICENE DOCTRINE OF THE UNITY 
OF GOD. 


From the earliest apprehension of God as actual to the final 
conclusion that “God is All” the ascent of the mind is immense. 
It constitutes the history of the soul’s life. , In the passage from 
worship as fear to worship in love one marks the development 
from polytheism to monotheism. The Jews, a people of religious 
genius, accomplished this passage early, and they maintain its 
conclusion still. The Semite rises out of polytheism to the con- 
ception that God is One. The Aryan rises out of a terrestrial 
polytheism to a polytheism no less evident though celestial. To 
the Semite one God is an intellectual certainty and a moral in- 
spiration. To the Aryan many gods are a necessity and a hin- 
drance to ethical unity. The Jew, the finest product of the Semitic 
stock, raises his hands in prayer and utters his creed: “ Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One.” 

The supreme flower of the Jewish genius for religion was Jesus 
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of Nazareth. He was a Jew in body, in mind and in motive, —a 
Jew after the pattern of those sturdy defenders of spirituality in 
religion, Amos, Micah, Joel and Isaiah; a Jew appearing in a 
time of decay of spiritual worship to declare that God is Spirit; 
a Jew surveying the formalism of his age to declare that “the 
pure in heart shall see God;” a Jew renewing the ancient hope 
of God’s Kingdom and its Messiah, but declaring: “It cometh 
not with outward show but is within you;” a Jew suspected of 
making innovations upon the ancient faith, but answering him 
who asks for the greatest of all commandments in the words he 
had repeated each day in the worship of the synagogue in his 
native village, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is 
One. And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy mind and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength. This is the first and great commandment.” The sec- 
ond is this, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Jesus 
made the sayings of the Jewish fathers the groundwork of his 
teaching. The Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer may 
be found substantially in the aspirations of the devout prophets 
and psalmists of Israel. Jesus, like the other great prophets of 
his race, arraigned the narrowness of religious dogma, and tested 
it by the breadth of religious need. He contradicted only to en- 
large. He made innovations only as the pioneer fells a forest to 
plant a field. That which does not seem Jewish in the words of 
Jesus was the Jew fulfilled, enlarged and sublimated. 
Christianity, then, was Jewish in origin and essence. That it 
ceased to be Jewish in expression was the accident of history, not 
the purpose of its founders. Jesus, Paul and Simon Peter, with 
all that noble company accounted the apostles of the religion of 
Jesus, when they were most emphatic for the universality of re- 
ligion, spoke as Jews. The words ascribed to the Master'phrased 
the conviction of the disciples, “ Salvation is of the Jews.” It 
was well for Paul that he had been a dweller in Tarsus, for he 
knew what it was to be a Roman born and a Greek by associa- 
tion ; but in religion he was so narrow a Jew that he persecuted 
those who were disciples of the larger Hebrew faith. When the 
struggle came between the religion of Jesus, the Son of Man, and 
the religion of the temple of the Sons of Israel it was Paul’s dec- 
laration, “ After the manner which they call heresy, worship | 
the God of my Fathers.” The test of orthodoxy is thus declared 
to be spiritual communion. This is the key-note of Christianity 
— that it finds its ground of being in God. It is Unitarian in 
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its origin since it is Jewish and therefore monotheistic; it is a 
divine impulse from the life of Jesus of Nazareth, the Hebrew, 
which finds its source in God’s Unity, its expansion in man’s 
brotherhood, its inspiration in man’s relation to God the Father, 
and its mission in revealing the Father to his children who 
“ignorantly worship” him. The Greek Aryan, with his “ gods 
many and lords many,” was to find in the unity of God the ulti- 
mate fact of his philosophy and the justification of his ethics. 
The conversion of the world to Christ was an effort to reduce the 
confusion of the Aryan Pantheon to the unity of worship in the 
religion of Jesus, the Semite. The Scriptures of the new faith 
were Jewish, every line. The teachers of the faith were at first 
Hebrew, every one. The philosophy of life, at once simple and 
strong, was the conception of a Galilean Hebrew. Essential 
Christianity is essentially Jewish; therefore essential Christianity 
is Unitarian. 

The history of the Unitarian idea from the Sermon on the Mount 
to the Nicene Creed can be traced here only in outline. We must 
throughout remember that the absorbing zeal of a true Hebrew 
gave it birth, that the universalism of Paul the Hebrew set it 
free, that the hope of the coming Messiah held it together and the 
Unity of God and the Brotherhood of Man afforded it motive for 
worship and communion. Let us pass in brief review the pro- 
cesses which confused its simplicity, and substituted at length, in 
the fourth century, a metaphysical speculation for the religion of 
Jesus, and thus introduced the great Apostasy. 

The first break away from Jewish origins which appears (in 
the Book of Acts) is the appointment of the seven deacons to 
serve tables. All the names are Hellenic. We must take account 
of the classes first affected by the new movement. There were 
the Jews by birth and religion, who were Palestinian as to resi- 
dence and Aramaic in language; or Alexandrian as to residence 
and Greek in language. There were those who were Greeks by 
birth and Jews in religion, + “ proselytes of righteousness.” In 
the third place come those who were Greeks by birth and reli- 
gion, — converts from paganism to the new faith. Here is the 
material for the controversy which appears in the Book of Acts 
of the Apostles and in the Epistle to the Galatians as a conflict 
between the believers in Paul’s gospel and the Jerusalem-party — 
those who insisted upon the universality of religion and those who 
allowed that it might become universal but must be Jewish first. 
The struggle was maintained until the destruction of the centre of 
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worship at Jerusalem made all authority turn upon ideas, un- 
supported by appeal to holy places and their associations. But 
the contention still survived in the Judaic sects, not so much heret- 
ical as narrow, “who still sought to particularize and contract 
Christianity, as Gnosticism enlarged it to vagueness.” Several 
well defined claims were now put forth, all Jewish in origin. Of 
the most important, the Messiahship of Jesus, Baur well says, 
“Had not the Messianic Idea — the idea in which Jewish national 
hopes had their profoundest expression — fixed itself on the person 
of Jesus and caused him to be regarded as the Messiah who had 
come for the redemption of his people, and in whom the promise 
of the fathers was fulfilled, the belief in him could never have had 
a power of such far-reaching influence in history. It was in the 
Messianic idea that the spiritual contents of Christianity were 
clothed with the concrete form in which it could enter on the path 
of historical development. The consciousness of Jesus was thus 
taken up by the national consciousness and enabled to spread and 
become the general consciousness of the world.” 

If it be asked how could such a hope, local and national to 
the Jew, be transferred to Greek minds, we are reminded of sev- 
eral well established facts. (1) The great body of Romans and 
Greeks converted to Judaism in the century preceding our era 
had given Judaism a singular and significant place in the Roman 
Empire. It was a religion allowed and set apart, literally as- 
signed the place it claimed; whatever enthusiasm stirred its heart 
would make its pulsation felt throughout the Roman world. In 
the first century of our era Alexandria, Rome and other great 
metropolitan centres were as Jewish as New York is to-day. (2) 
Ethically disquieted, the Roman world looked with hope for a 
deliverance answering to human need, correlative to the national 
hope of the Jew, to whom all questions were centred in ‘religion ; 
the humanity of the Greek, which found expression in philosophy 
and art, in the Jew blossomed into psalm and prophetic writing. 
“Great hopes are for great souls.” This was a people chosen 
from above for the purposes of God, because moved from within 
for the uses of religion according to a genius which was in its in- 
ception Jewish, but has been found in its expansion simply human. 
(3) To any who might inquire what had become of the “ messi- 
anic hope ” the answer was always ready, that it had been pushed 
forward to the “second advent.” The chief inspiration of Jew, 
Hellene and Roman convert now became an ardent hope for the 


reappearing of Christ in the clouds of heaven to introduce a mil- 
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lennial reign. Already the wholesome conception of the Jewish 
king who should rule in righteousness, of the chosen people who 
should constitute Messiah in a corporate Israel, and of the great 
Deliverer of those who would live in the Spirit, had taken on 
world-large proportions and in one of the earliest of the Christian 
documents finds such expressions as this: “Then cometh the end, 
when he shall deliver up the kingdom unto God, even the Father ; 
when he shall have abolished all rule and all authority and power. 
For he must reign, till he hath put all his enemies under his feet ; 
the last enemy that shall be abolished is death. And when 
all things have been subjected unto him, then shall the Son also 
himself be subjected to him that did put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all” (1 Cor. xv. 24-28). In many 
forms these words of Paul are repeated for three hundred years ; 
they are the Messianic hope of the Jew taking shape as the uni- 
versal hope of the church. 

In view of this second advent, “the Parousia,” martyrdom be- 
came a virtue, marriage an inconvenience and personal posses- 
sions a hindrance. But however the Messianic idea may change, 
there has been no change in the monotheism of the religion of 
Jesus. The Jew had never declared that the Messiah would be 
God. Between Jehovah and Messiah there was all the distance 
between the ineffable and unapproachable and the king of Israel 
whom He ordained for righteous rule; the Messiah was never to 
be an object of worship, or in any sense supernatural. Those 
who fixed their eyes upon the clouds looking for the second ad- 
vent, in ascribing a nature not simply human to Christ, in no way 
exalted him to the place of God; the subordination of the Son 
to the Father survives, as crucial and invariable beneath all 
efforts to phrase his nature and define his being. However large 
his figure grows; however insufficient his earthly parentage ap- 
pears ; however necessary to the imagination his supernatural 
birth seems to be, to account for his power and character; how- 
ever the pendulum of faith swings from the belief in the reality of 
his humanity to the belief in that humanity as the mere phantom 
and apparition in which the Father appears to suffer, no father 
of the church for three hundred years lost sight of the distinction 
between absolute Deity and its representation in the terms of 
human life; always the Son is subject to the Father. The 
monotheism survives strongly in all the deliverances concerning 
the Being of God. The Synod of Antioch rejects and condemns 
the term époovovo; (consubstantial) as used by Paul of Samosata 
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to indicate the identity of substance between the Father and the 
Son; and though, in the next century, the council of Nicza re- 
turned to it as the test of orthodoxy, it left its testimony to the 
subordination of Christ to God in the Nicene Creed in the terms, 
“Very God out of very God.” 

If we turn to the “ Shepherd of Hermas” we find such state- 
ments as this: “ First of all, believe that there is one God, who 
created and formed all things out of nothing. He comprehends 
all and is alone not to be comprehended (limited by definition), 
who cannot be defined in words, nor conceived by the mind.” 
This is a favorite passage with Irenzus, as we might expect, 
with Origen in the third century, and in the fourth century with 
Athanasius, to whom has been ascribed a doctrine of a Trinity 
of which he never dreamed. 

This, then, is clear through all intricacies of doctrine, that the 
absolute Being of God remains untouched by the growing claims 
of Christ. If the cause of this be sought, it is to be found in the 
unmistakable Jewish enthusiasm for the Eternal which penetrates 
the expressions looking to subordination of the Son. 

To Clement of Rome: “ Christ is sent forth from God and the 
Apostles are from Christ ; both came of the Will of God in the 
appointed order.” So in “the teaching of the twelve,” God 
is “ the Almighty Maker,” and Jesus “his servant.” Clement’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians bears rich testimony to the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament and quotes the precepts of the New. He 
proves the resurrection not by referring Deity to Christ but by 
the analogy of the Phenix, as Herodotus and Pliny tell the tale 
of its return from death. 

Polycarp, to whom we owe, according to Harnack, “ an instance 
singular in history of a chain of unbroken tradition,” is saturated 
with the New Testament spirit in his letter to the Philippians. It 
would seem an echo of Paul when we read Polycarp’s blessing of 
the Church: “God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and he 
himself who is an everlasting High Priest, the Son of God, even 
Jesus Christ, build you up in faith and truth.” 

In the Gospels and the Epistles, the strong monotheistic tone of 
all the utterances is to be noted ; even in the Apocryphal docu- 
ments, and especially in the fathers of the second century, we get 
the same insistence upon the Absolute Being of God. How this 
was penetrated by the suggestions which later developed into a 
vague tritheism we will notice later on. 

If we turn to “ the teaching of the twelve,” a late discovered, 
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second century document, or even to the catechetical instruction 
in the Alexandrian churches, we have the clearest proof that 
the magnifying of Jesus Christ has in no way obscured the Su- 
preme object of worship. I quote from the instructions of the 
Alexandrian Catechumens: “I believe in one true God, the 
Father Almighty, and in his only Son our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and in the Holy Spirit who giveth life.” At the close of 
the third century, this doctrine of “subordination” holds its 
place, though much overlaid by later thought : “ I pledge myself to 
Christ and I am baptized in the faith of the one Supreme Un- 
created God, in Jesus Christ, by whom the universe was created 
and formed, and from whom all things proceed. I believe in the 
Lord Jesus, His only Son, the first born of all creation, begotten 
before the ages by the good pleasure of the Father, not created, 
by whom all things in heaven and earth were made, visible and 
invisible. In the last times he descended from heaven and took 
upon him our flesh. He was born of the Virgin Mary. He lived 
holily and blamelessly in the world, walking in all the command- 
ments of his God and Father.” 

The earliest Christian inscription of any length which we have 
is the epitaph upon the tomb of Abercius, Bishop of Hieropolis, 
discovered by Mr. Ramsay, in 1882. It is significant as a sur- 
vival of the faith of the second century near its close : — 

“T, the citizen of a chosen city, made this in my lifetime, that 
in due season I may have a resting place for my body. Abercius 
by name, I am a disciple of the pure shepherd who feeds his 
herds of sheep on the mountains and plains, who has great eyes 
that look on all sides; for he taught me faithful writings, who 
sent me to royal Rome to see it, and to see a golden-robed, golden- 
sandaled Queen, and there too I saw a people that has the bright 
seal. And I saw the plain of Syria and all the cities even Nisbis, 
crossing the Euphrates, and everywhere I had companions. With 
Paul I followed and Faith led me everywhere, and everywhere 
served up to me for food a fish [the cryptogram for Christ] from 
the fountain, very large, pure, which a pure Virgin grasped, and 
she [Faith] gave this to friends to eat continually, having excel- 
lent wine, giving the mixed wine with bread. These words stand- 
ing by, I, Abercius, bade to be thus inscribed. I was truly living 
my seventy-second year. Let every fellow-Christian who reads 
this pray for me.” 

This is not simply curious, coming so late in the nineteenth 
century from the close of the second century, but it is instructive 
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also as showing how simple were the phrases in which Christ, the 
Church, baptism and the Lord’s Supper were conveyed. It is 
the undogmatic age to which belong the last of the Apostolic 
fathers and the confessors. It is the century of Ignatius, Justin 
Martyr and Ireneus. It is not yet conscious that the good shep- 
herd has “two natures” or is God, or that the simple Christian 
meal is a mystic sacrifice. The doxology of Flavian of Antioch 
had not yet been heard in any church. Men did not yet “shout 
forth Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Spirit.” This, according to Philostorgius, was new to the Church, 
which before that time had used the form, “Glory be to the 
Father through the Son in the Holy Spirit. Though some also 
suid, ‘ Glory be to the Father in the Son and in the Holy Spirit.’ ” 
The church was still dependent upon the heart, which believed 
unto righteousness rather than upon nice distinctions of the specu- 
lative intellect. 

But already in the Christian “ gnosis” of the second century a 
process was at work that was to prepare a soil congenial to the 
tangled crop of dogma which would cover the third century with 
its rank growth. The Gnostics, whom the church repudiated, had 
infected the church itself with their methods, though in the 
school of Philo, and in the Rabbinical science of numbers, a 
strong tendency had prepared for the change. We find the Old 
Testament searched for allusions to the growing Christology of 
the Church. Wherever “ Wisdom” is spoken of, it is the Logos- 
doctrine of the New Era appearing in the ancient writings. 
Wherever it is possible to find’ a reference to “ wood,” it prefig- 
ures the cross, the “stone” is Christ himself; the pastoral psalms 
are full of the Good Shepherd, and the sorrows of Messiah are 
located in Gethsemane and on Calvary. The Eternal Reason, 
which the Hebrew makes to dwell always where the Eternal One 
is, teaches the preéxistence of Christ. To this age many of these 
constructions are not only false in exegesis and far-fetched in 
meaning, they are also known to be false readings of the Septua- 
gint Scripture by Greeks ignorant of Hebrew. 

The text of an ancient writing begins to claim the first place 
in the attention of the Fathers of the Church, and those who de- 
pend upon the Old Testament, repudiating the pagan writings, 
match in ingenuity of interpretation those who quote Homer, Plato 
and Hesiod, as did Justin, and later Origen. The second cen- 
tury is preparing its doctrine of Inspiration, which will grow nar- 
rower and narrower, until the fourth century shall declare the 
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sublimest utterances of antiquity “a doctrine of devils” unless 
they arose in the Hebrew mind. 

The strong anti-Jewish temper of the Church in the second 
and third centuries which repudiated the Nazarenes, the Ebio- 
nites and all the Judaic survivals of the simple religion of Jesus, 
was guilty of that strange inconsistency which the Church still 
perpetuates, of despising the very sources of the Scriptures upon 
which it hangs in helpless servility. The Hebrew genius for reli- 
gion produced for these early centuries the Word of God, and , 
enriched the nations to whom, on their own theory of Revelation, 
God had never spoken. 

The essential and absolute being of God became more and 
more difficult of apprehension. An instrument of creation was 
demanded by the popular imagination. Already in Egypt the 
material for this idea was ready to hand; the Greek Cosmogony 
supplied its share; and the Demiurge of the Gnostics and the 
Logos of the Orthodox contended for the mastery; often there 
was but little to choose between the one and the other theory, as it 
was worked out by its partisans. This creative agent is not one 
and the same at aJl times; sometimes it is the Son, sometimes 
Wisdom, sometimes the Holy Spirit. So late as the time of 
Gregory Nazianzen, A. D. 390, we find diversity of view concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit. He says: “ Some of our theologians regard 
the Spirit as a mode of the Divine operation ; others as a cre- 
ation of God; others as God himself; others again say they know 
not which of these opinions to accept, from their reverence for 
Holy Scripture, which says nothing about it.” 

These later speculations did not belong to the Apostolic Fathers. 
The Apostolic Age set itself just two problems and no more: 
it was intent upon purifying society; and it was intent, as a 
means to this end, on proclaiming the Supreme God as the object 
of worship, revealed in his servant Jesus so clearly as to make 
him seem the Son of God, “only begotten.” Vice and polytheism 
found their antagonists in a faith which proclaimed, “ Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord the Eternal, the Eternal is One,” and then sum- 
moned to that purity of heart which was to be the preparation 
to see God. This, and no more, was the essential message of 
Jesus Christ to the age called apostolic, as they understood it ; 
the adjustment of human relations upon the terms of a Love 
which in God is Fatherhood, and in man is brotherhood. It was 
not an age of dogma. They were to “do God’s will” asa means 
of knowing any teaching to be authoritative. There was no con- 
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sensus of opinion. There was the freest and most inexact recital 
of the incidents of the life of their Master. They were not yet 
so far separated from their Jewish beginnings as to excite recog- 
nition as a new religious cult. The Christian guild, as a Jewish 
organization, was tolerated long after Greek and Roman guilds 
had been prohibited. 

When we pass to the Martyr Age we find that we have not 
yet reached the age of dogma. Still it is believed that the sanc- 
tity of high courage and consistent purpose takes precedence of 
the “form of sound words.” The martyrs did not die to vin- 
dicate a body of doctrine; they were sacrificed sometimes at 
the instigation of personal hatred and private spite, sometimes 
through suspicion of their secret assemblies, which in the case of 
the Roman and Greek guilds had been forbidden by law. Some- 
times the enthusiasm for death made them rush upon martyrdom, 
goading to violence a government unwilling to sacrifice its sub- 
jects. Sometimes the necessity of providing actors in the gladia- 
torial shows and cruel sports of the amphitheatre made a levy 
upon the “ suspects” a convenient resource. Sometimes the gov- 
ernment referred to these proscribed ones the pestilence or famine 
for which a superstitious age could not account by natural causes. 
Some are surprised that the best emperors were the keenest per- 
secutors; but the Roman idea of the state made it inseparable 
from religion ; disloyalty was atheism, and the feeling as to any 
independent organization within the state is reflected in the say- 
ing of Mageus Aurelius: “* What is not useful to the swarm is not 
useful to the bee! ” 

From whatever motive, when Carthage, Smyrna, Antioch, 
Rome, or the churches of Gaul furnished “ confessors ” to death, 
none of them died who were willing to curse Christ or sacrifice to 
the image of the emperor. Such a sacrifice was never inter- 
preted as a disbelief in the ultimate Deity to whom Christian 
and Roman referred religion in its last analysis. There was no 
examination in the terms of theology which a later age vainly 
sought to identify with Christian faith. The martyrs of the sec- 
ond century would have died as readily upon the demand to 
believe in a Trinity as they would upon the demand to believe 
in the Pantheon of Roman divinities. The emperor was to them 
a man to be argued with, as the Apologies of Justin, Tatian, and 
Origen show; worship of him was forbidden by their belief in 
the Eternal One and their adoration of the purity of his Son, Jesus 
Christ. This age of the martyrs speaks in the words of Ignatius 
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of Antioch, 115 a. p.; he beseeches his friends at Rome not to 
interfere, with petitions for his release: “Iam fearful of your 
love lest it injure me. For you it is easy to do whatsoever you 
please, but for me it is difficult that I should attain God, if in- 
deed you do not spare me. For I shall not have such an oppor- 
tunity to attain God; nor will ye, if ye now be silent, ever have 
the benefit of a better work. If ye keep silence about me I shall 
become God’s speech, but if ye love my body I shall be again an 
echo of myself. It is well that I set from the world to God, that 
I may rise with him. I am God’s wheat, and by the teeth of the 
beasts am I ground, that I may become God’s pure bread.” 

The passage from the fathers of the faith to the fathers of 
theology is made by Justin Martyr (a. D. 163), naturally, for he 
was a student of philosophy and a Greek, though born in Samaria. 
Henceforward religion will express itself in the terms of philoso- 
phy, borrowed from Greek, Roman and Oriental sources. Even 
its martyrs will make their confession in philosophical terms ; 
and emperors will eventually cast in their lot with one party or 
the other in the debate of the schools. The strenuous faith of 
early Christianity will soon be overcome by the strident declama- 
tion of controversy. 

The very protests of the so-called heretics are as instructive as 
the trend of authority against which the protests were made. 
Marcion (130-180) leads a revolt from philosophy in favor of a 
religion of the New Testament. He is so persuaded of the be- 
nignity of the Father as Jesus taught of Him, that he cannot 
identify Him with the Jehovah of the Old Testament. Jehovah 
may be a God for the Jews, but he is not the Father of Jesus. 
The Jew’s God was, perhaps, a just God, but the God of Jesus 
was love. The passage to dualism is easy. The supposition of 
subordinate gods to account for evil is natural. The charge of 
Gnosticism was early made against Marcion; Marcion and Basili- 
des were certainly the best of the Gnostics. The cardinal points 
of Marcion’s system are these: (1) The Supreme God, who is 
absolutely good, cannot possibly enter into any union with mat- 
ter; the material world cannot, therefore, have been created by 
God, but it is the work of an inferior being, who is ever in con- 
flict with matter but cannot overcome it. (2) The Supreme 
God has once, and once only, revealed himself in Christ; Christ 
and Christ’s religion are therefore for man the only possible 
manifestation of the absolute good. (3) Absolute goodness con- 
sists in love and love only. Justice or the retributive principle 
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is in its nature opposed to love, and therefore cannot be affirmed 
of the Supreme God. 

Marcion’s disciple Hermogenes attempted a solution no more 
logical but more poetic: the Eternal One attracts out of chaos 
order and life as by a creative attraction analogous: to that of 
beauty upon the mind of man, or as Aristotle says, ‘ He in- 
fluences it as the beloved object influences the lover.” Creation 
is progressive from eternity; matter eternally opposes, and is 
eternally attracted into, form and life; moral evil occurs when 
this attraction is successfully resisted. Irenzus and Tertullian 
opposed to this the orthodox notion that God created all things 
out of nothing; this may still be good doctrine for the unscien- 
tific, but it has been repudiated by all students of cosmogony. 

The essential heresy of Marcion, Basilides, Valentinus and all 
the Gnostics lay in their denial of the Unity of God. They 
were not arrayed against the claims of the Trinity, for such a 
doctrine had not been even remotely foreshadowed in their days. 
The eternity of matter, the creation of the world by inferior pow- 
ers, and the two-God theory horrified Irenzus as later they did 
Origen and Tertullian; the letter of Irenzus to his old fellow- 
pupil Florinus, who had embraced the teachings of Valentinus, is 
an effort to reclaim him to a belief in the Unity of God. The op- 
ponents of Gnosticism felt a greater solicitude because they fore- 
saw that despite the noble lives of its first exponents, there would 
logically attend upon Gnosticism the same degradation which had 
debased both Stoicism and Epicureanism. Their opposition was 
justified by the result as shown in the Cainites and other sects 
who claimed that the best way to resist the assaults of evil was 
to yield to its immoralities, as of no account to the spirit and un- 
worthy of attention, being only in the flesh. The grossness of 
life which resulted proved that with the common people the ethi- 
eal tendency of Gnosticism could be only evil. It is therefore an 
error to suppose that the enthusiasm of Irenzus, Origen, Hip- 
polytus and Tertullian was because they were lacking in regard 
for God’s Unity. It was the very reverse of this which gave 
power to their assault upon Gnosticism. 

Still another class of heretical opposition is represented in 
that vindication of the liberty of prophesying which takes the 
name of Montanism. Montanus, Prisca and Maximilla, the 
founders of a Society of Friends during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, were perhaps incited to a philosophy of salvation, a 
study of the life of the soul, by the example of the stoic emperor, 
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or goaded to it by the growing licentiousness of a court over 
which a philosopher reigned but which a profligate woman and 
her son Commodus actually ruled. Legalism was strangely 
united to liberty in the teaching and practice of Montanism. 
Fasting and asceticism commended the heresy to the fiery soul of 
Tertullian. He declaimed against its frenzied prophesying until 
he was himself in an ecstasy of passion from which he passed to 
adhesion to the sect (A. D. 202) which fulminated from Car- 
thage its anathemas against the license of Rome. The heretic was 
more orthodox than the church in behavior, and, with a strange 
mingling of doctrinal exactness and personal self-denial, held aloof 
from the communion of Christianity as breeding a schism, only 
to form a sect still narrower, which living through the third cen- 
tury as “ Tertullianists” made prophecy ridiculous and asceti- 
cism contemptible. 

The church in the West under Tertullian’s lead was governed 
by a spirit entirely foreign to the liberality of Jesus and Paul in 
life and teaching. It did not maintain in any just degree the feel- 
ing of Justin, Clement of Alexandria and Origen, that God had 
spoken by other lips than those of Jews. ‘There is one River 
of Truth, but many streams fall into it on this side and that,” said 
Clement. Truth is one, but its aspects are various: “* A Drachma 
is one and the same; but if you give it to a ship-captain it is 
called a ‘fare,’ if to a revenue officer it is called a ‘ tax,’ if to a 
landlord ‘ rent,’ if to a schoolmaster a ‘fee,’ if to a shop-keeper 
a ‘price.’ Still in each case it is the drachma.” Clement’s gen- 
erous attitude was like that of Irenszeus, whose mission from the 
churches of Gaul to Victor of Rome pleaded for moderation 
toward Montanism, since it held strongly the doctrine of the 
word, of the Holy Spirit and the liberty of the soul to know 
the will of God. Clement declared that “the cure for error is 
more knowledge.” Such was not the attitude of Tertullian and 
Tatian ; these masters of abuse were most orthodox in declaring 
all philosophy “a doctrine of devils.” Their motto was “ Only 
believe,” a motto enforced by a picturesque blasphemy against 
human error, which left nothing to be supplied by a later age in 
its trials for heresy. 

Tertullian, indeed, speculated upon the original righteousness 
of man, fulfilled in the ideal humanity of Christ; but his fine 
phrase, “ Man first, then God,” was so twisted by his bias against 
his opponents that he never rises to an “ enthusiasm of humanity.” 
He was tenacious of a Trinity, and for this reason he crept back 
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into the Roman calendar of saints with all his sins of unholy 
speech and vicious temper full upon him; but his Trinity was 
neither logical according to later standards, nor scriptural accord- 
ing to earlier standards. He wrote and spoke with unremitting 
vehemence. His “ testimony of the soul” makes the claim for 
Christianity that it is grounded in the nature of man and meets 
his deepest needs. But he is more interested in things against 
which his own soul may testify, — “ against the Greeks,” “ against 
the Jews,” “ against Hermogenes,” who claimed that matter was 
eternal, “ against the Gnostic Valentinus,” “ against all Heretics,” 
denying them any claim to tolerance, “ against Marcion,” “ against 
Praxeas,” who seemed to imply that God suffered in the flesh of 
Christ and whom he taunted with “crucifying the Father.” 
There was much besides on which Tertullian had an opinion: he 
wrote on baptism, on the flesh of Christ, on the resurrection of the 
body, on penance, prayer and patience. He wrote an address to 
the martyrs; he unreservedly condemned the shows of the thea- 
tre ; he fixed the place of idolatry in the calendar of hate. He 
was wise about the dress of women. He gave final judgment as 
to veils or no veils for unmarried women. He opposed second 
marriage, and rather deprecated any marriage at all. His as- 
ceticism gave weight to fasting; he argued the right and wrong 
of military service ; he defended a Christian soldier who refused 
to wear a wreath in one of the festivals of Severus; he discussed 
the question whether in persecution one might avoid his doom 
by flight. Thus did he know and say much about many things ; 
for most that he said the church cares but little now, but it turns 
to his doctrine of the being of God and declares him a Father of | 
the Faith on the only subject upon which he could know abso- 
lutely nothing. He was a man of credulity and yet of spiritual 
insight; he could say, ‘* We believe, because it is impossible td 
but he could also say “the soul divines what is divine.” Such a — 
man with his barbarous African Latin and his Latinized Greek is 
vehement for the Trinity, but it is a trinity of his own making; 
it is neither that of Sabellius revived in this century by Bushnell 
and borrowed by his later imitators, nor that of Hegel who is now 
the consolation of the Broad Church. Even to Tertullian the 
subordination of Christ leaves God supreme: “ Christ is God’s 
ray, as the rays shine forth from the sun in the heaven; as I 
call the ray sun but not the sun ray; so I call the son God, but 
not God the Son.” He speaks the language of simple religion 
when he appeals to the soul itself as the witness to Christian 
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faith: “I summon thee, not such as when formed in the schools, 
exercised in libraries, nourished in the Academies and Porches of 
Athens, thou utterest crude wisdom. I address thee as simple 
and rude, unpolished and unlearned, such as they have thee, who 
have only thee ; the very and entire thing that thou art in the 
road and in the weaver’s factory.” 

The student of the second and third centuries, following the lead 
of most modern writers, will come upon a group of names classed 
in a loose way as “the first Unitarians.” We have already 
claimed as the first Unitarians the Jews to whom Jesus, himself 
a Jew, spoke of the Fatherhood of God; the first Unitarian rec- 
ords are the Scriptures of the Old Testament, to the reading of 
which the chief church fathers and champions of Christian doc- 
trine declare their conversion from Paganism was due. Such is 
the testimony of Justin Martyr, Origen and Athenagoras. 

By “the first Unitarians,” however, most Trinitarian writers 
mean quite another matter. They have forgotten the Jewish 
origins of Christianity. They have lost sight of the facts that its 
earliest converts from Paganism came through Jewish channels, 
and that from the Jew Philo and his compatriots in Alexandria 
neo-Judaism, neo-Platonism and Christianity have all drawn their 
stock theories for the Logos-doctrine, without which it is doubtful 
if the Christian church would have lapsed into the Trinitarian 
belief, or returned to express its theology in terms of a Pagan 
mythology and its faith in the symbols of the same mythology, or 
to be glad with a sacred joy as it celebrates the old Pagan festi- 
vals put to new and strange uses. 

With serene oblivion of such facts certain names are pilloried 
as Unitarians and condemned. They are the group who, without 
perfect logic, but with a certain instinct for the facts of early 
Christianity, sought to revive the old doctrine of the Unity of 
God, unconfused by the newer doctrine of the Logos in its mani- 
fold varieties of statement. They are defenders of the primitive 
faith, not seceders from the orthodox teaching. Who are these 
men? Many of them are known to us only by name. Some who 
early saw the inconsistency between the history of Jesus in the 
fourth gospel and that given in the synoptics, the contradiction 
between the introduction to John’s gospel and the birth stories of 
the synoptics Matthew and Luke, were stigmatized as Alogians, 
“‘Deniers of the Word.”” Others made a feeble attempt at New 
Testament criticism and held that we have a record of little 
more than a single year of the ministry of Jesus; still others, 
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with quite excusable rationalism, said of the Apocalypse, “ Of 
what use is it all?” In this group must be placed Theodotus of 
Rome and that other Theodotus who came to Rome from By- 
sance ; their disciples we know as Asclepiades, Hermophiles, and 
Apollonides. 

But attention is chiefly riveted by the brilliant career and 
acute intellectual gymnastic of Zenobia’s officer, Paul of Samo- 
sata, Bishop of Antioch, 260-270. His doctrine was much hurt 
by his vanity; yet the record of this must be not too credulously 
received. For the most part he, and all others whom the councils 
of the fourth century condemned, are known to us like Celsus, 
that early scientific and speculative genius, only from the state- 
ments of those who have left us the condemnation of their here- 
sies. They all knew “the gentle art of making enemies ; ” and the 
enemies wrote their histories. Paul of Samosata may well stand 
for all the rest. His views are thus summed up by Pressensé, a 
Trinitarian writer : “The Bishop of Antioch carried out the prin- 
ciples of Theodotus and Artemon (monarchianism) to their extreme 
consequences. He lowered the dignity of Christ so far as to liken 
him to a mere man. Denying his preéxistence, he admitted no 
distinction of persons in the Godhead. The Logos was for him 
simply the consciousness which God has of himself, not a separate 
person but the simple consciousness of his own personality. In 
this sense man is the image of God, but he can never attain to 
essence with the Divine Being, not even by Jesus Christ. There 
was a positive action of the Word upon the man Jesus. The 
Spirit of God had descended upon him, but this action was merely 
an influence and did not imply unity of essence. Jesus was in- 
deed born of a virgin, but he was none the less in his nature a 
man like other men, with this difference, that he realized holiness 
and thus merited the grace of God in extraordinary’ measure. 
The divine Logos animated him by inspiration, but was not incar- 
nate in him. ‘ Wisdom,’ said Paul of Samosata, ‘ did not enter into 
substantial union with human nature.’ Thus the difference be- 
tween Jesus Christ and other men is relative only. Wisdom 
simply dwelt in him in an exceptional manner, and it was by the 
measure of this Divine communication alone that he was raised 
above ourselves. How, indeed, can it be maintained that Jesus 
is the Son of God? Is not that name already given to the Eter- 
nal Wisdom? It would follow that there must be two Sons of 
God, in the absolute sense, which is impossible. Jesus was not, 
therefore, the Son of God when he was born of the virgin, but 
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acquired that high dignity by virtue of his holiness. The Word 
was greater than Jesus, but Jesus was exalted by Wisdom. ‘There 
is no other mode of union between various natures and various 
persons except that which proceeds from the will, remaining pure 
from sin; Christ enjoyed union with God, and this oneness of the 
will in love is far higher than mere unity of nature. Jesus is the 
ideal man who flashes before our eyes the purest rays of Divine 
wisdom.’ ” 

With this utterance of the third century compare the words of 
James Martineau, preéminently the prophet of the Unitarian 
faith to-day: “When it is said, of this personal appearance of 
Divine qualities of mind on the theatre and under the conditions 
of human life, that the ‘ Word’ itself ‘was made flesh and dwelt 
among us,’ the phrase simply affirms that these qualities are not 
mere earth-born and animal phenomena, but are really the living 
word of a heavenly sphere, and speak of God. This is no more ‘a 
figure of speech’ than the plainest sentence we can frame respect- 
ing things transcendent. I know not whether others can draw a 
sharp line of separation between the human spirit and the divine, 
and can clearly say where their own soul ends and God’s com- 
munion begins. But for myself, with closest thought, I confess 
my darkness; and can only say that somehow He stirs among 
our higher affections and mingles with the action of our proper 
nature. If in Christ this divine margin was not simply broader 
than elsewhere, but spread until it covered the whole soul, and 
brought the human into moral coalescence with the Divine, then 
was God not merely represented by a foreign and resembling 
being; but personally there, giving expression to his spiritual 
nature, as in the visible universe to his causal power.” This 
comparison of utterances sixteen hundred years apart gives to 
the Unitarianism of Paul of Samosata no mean distinction. 

We find the same insistence upon moral union with God in 
Artemon and in Beryllus, bishop of Bostra. We are inclined to 
suspect there was good foundation for the statement of Artemon 
that this view was the faith of all the bishops of Rome to the 
time of Victor, the thirteenth in order, whose successor Zephyri- 
nus formulated the Catholic theory, thereby corrupting the sim- 
plicity of faith. Zephyrinus was himself no more orthodox, but 
inclined to the opposite extreme of patripassianism. This claim 
of Artemon has much to support it in the writers of the second 
century, writers who lie under no suspicion of heresy. 

A curious testimony to this early faith as Unitarian is to be 
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found in Tertullian, who admits that his view is not easily or 
largely apprehended by the believers. His admission is singu- 
larly convincing. He says: “The simple (1 will not call them 
unwise and unlearned), who always constitute the majority of 
believers, are startled at the oixovoyia (or dispensation of the 
three in one) on the ground that their very rule of faith with- 
draws them from the world’s plurality of gods to the one only true 
God ; not understanding that, although He is an only God, He 
must yet be believed in with his own oixovoyia. The numerical 
order and distribution of the Trinity they assume to be a division 
of the Unity; whereas the Unity which draws the Trinity out of 
its own self is so far from being destroyed that it is actually sup- 
ported by it. They are constantly throwing out against us that 
we are preachers of two gods and three gods, while they take to 
themselves preéminently the credit of being worshipers of the 
one God.” ‘Tertullian is referring to the common people to whom 
the Supreme and Eternal One revealed in Jesus Christ his Son 
was the ground of faith,and to whom no definition of God’s inner 
Being, no theory of a new God in the world, could yet remove 
the conviction that a new sense of God and a new regard for 
man was the contribution Christianity had made to the world’s 
happiness. 

With this view we find a striking agreement in documents ad- 
mitted to be the most precious relics of the faith of this time. 
The letter to Diognetus holds high rank, as a record of the faith 
of the second century, but there is no Trinitarianism in it. The 
* Teaching of the Twelve” belongs to the same century, but the 
“Mighty Maker” and his “servant Jesus” sufficiently explain 
baptism in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost as no declaration of Trinity in Unity. Even the celebra- 
tion of the divinity in Christ which we encounter in Justin is not 
confused by any effort to make him the equal of the Father. For 
Justin declares, ‘“‘ We worship and love next to God the Logos 
that is from the unbegotten and unutterable Deity, since for us 
he became man that he might share our sufferings and effect our 
cure.” 

What is called “ Origen’s Platonic taint” accords better with 
the thought of the third century at large than with what is ex- 
pected of it by later controversialists. To Origen “ God is the 
One Absolute Being, not supra-cosmic only but transcendental, 
the self-existent and self-sufficing monad, who alone contemplates 
himself in unchanging perfection, called in scripture the Father. 
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Even the Logos does not contemplate the Father, as the Father 
contemplates himself. The Son and Spirit are not necessary to 
the Father so far as he is absolute God, but only so far as he is 
Love, Father, Creator.” Here begins to appear the triumph of 
Greek philosophizing over the simplicity of Christian faith in its 
devotion to the person of Jesus Christ and its defense of his ideals 
with ethical passion. Origen and Tertullian are far nearer to the 
Nicene speculation than their contemporary Minucius Felix, who 
in that gem of dialogue, “ Octavius,” omits all the doctrines upon 
which the others most insist. He knows nothing of the Trinity, 
and hints only at the divinity of Christ or of the Holy Spirit. It 
is entertaining to hear the complaint of those who would use his 
apology for Christianity that while “none of the apologies is 
so elegant, none is so barren of distinctive teaching; .. . asa 
statement of the Christian case it is extremely incomplete ;” yet 
those who have deprived us of so much touching the second and 
third centuries have carefully preserved this apology of the age of 
Severus (225 a. D.) answering the charges made by Cecilius 
against Christianity. We cannot make the writers of the third 
century speak the metaphysics of the post-Nicene Church. If we 
find a gratification of later claims in Origen and Tertullian and 
Athanasius, we find the failure of such expectation in most of the 
others. Even these champions of the Trinity are inconsistent 
with the orthodoxy of a later time. They repeatedly refer to the 
fall of man, as Jesus never did, so far as any record shows; but 
they did not make it the foundation of their system of thought 
as does modern orthodoxy, which collapses upon the disappear- 
ance of the original apostasy from innocence in Eden. These 
strenuous advocates of the Nicene tendency did not argue from 
the total corruption of human nature an atonement in any of 
the modern uses of the term; they did not reason from ruin to 
redemption, but rather from the original order and ideal to its 
realization in Jesus Christ. According to Origen the ransom for 
man is paid to Satan by God. “The general characteristics of 
the theology of the second and third centuries are still liberty 
and diversity upon the common ground of a living faith in 
Christ.” 

Platonism had made God inaccessible, the later Greek thought 
made God inconceivable. It remained for Roman imperialism to 
make God unlovable. So, in a sense the Patripassians never 
dreamed, the church “ sacrificed the Father” in the ardent long- 
ing to have a God lovable enough to be counted human, loving 
enough to be deemed divine. 
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There can be no proper orthodoxy where there is no uniformity 
in the church, and that no unity in this sense existed is easily 
shown. As late as the second half of the second century “ cath- 
olic ” does not mean “orthodox” but “universal.” It looks to 
church-extension, but does not imply uniformity of thought or 
form. Melito, who seems to recent writers the perfection of or- 
thodoxy, was not orthodox to Origen or Tertullian. Origen was 
not orthodox to Tertullian, nor was Tertullian to the Bishop of 
Rome. His pupil Cyprian defies Roman interference with Car- 
thage ; Minucius Felix omits the doctrines upon which both Origen 
and Tertullian insist. The “Shepherd of Hermas” seemed to 
Irenzus in line with scripture, but Tertullian thought it a recital 
of “weak visions” and treated it with scorn. This difference 
was expressed by the parties to the contention in language neither 
elegant in form nor Christian in spirit. 

The struggle against heresy was a struggle for the unity of 
God, which was endangered by dualism, and for the real humanity 
of Christ, which was endangered by those who made his earthly 
life a mere phantom, “an envelope for God.” The Fathers were 
not always clear as to their own belief or clear in its expression, 
but they saw what imperiled its essential principles; these, pre- 
vailing from first to last, are the absolute being of God and the 
real human life of Christ. On these points the church main- 
tained its faith and united, while dividing everywhere else. 

Uniformity is not more evident if we turn to the councils. The 
synods between the Nicene council, a. p. 325, and that at Constan- 
tinople, a. D. 381, were utterly without agreement as to what had 
been done at Nicea; the council of Ephesus, a. p. 431, repudi- 
ated the work of Constantinople fifty years earlier and forbade the 
use of any other creed than the Nicene, promulgated in A. D. 
325. Thus to-day that late creed called Athanasian is under the 
interdict of the very council which determined the Nicene su- 
premacy, and the church which recites both in one service recites 
creeds which mutually exclude each other. 

The statement of Dr. Martineau: “ To see the process of the 
formation of a doctrine is already to behold its dissolution,” 
comes constantly before the mind in such a survey as this. When 
you have the Egyptian triad, you have the easy illustration of 
what is soon to be the Christian Trinity. When you read the 
doom of Osiris and how his merits are claimed for the Osirians, 
you already see the germ of the vicarious atonement. The strug- 
gle between the —_— triad (Egyptian) and the philosophical 
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trinity (Greek) is, from the later part of the third century on, 
the problem to be solved by speculative minds in the Christian 
Church. In its lowest form the result is mere tri-theism, and so 
expresses itself in art. In its subtler form, it is mere metaphysics, 
and separates itself from the human soul in the very effort at 
definition and symbolism. Unity loses its ethical value ; its ser- 
vice to the intellect also declines, and that confusion ensues which 
has made Christian thought crystalline in its moments of devo- 
tion, and turbid in its efforts at theological uniformity. The 
centre of gravity was shifted, and men declared that intellectual 
accuracy is orthodoxy, while a holy life, without orthodoxy, is “ the 
devil’s way of serving poison inaclean cup.” As in Egyptian, 
so in Christian thought: “ All that was needed was one more 
effort of abstraction, to put above and behind the triad the Being 
in whom it was resumed and into whom, so to speak, it melted ; 
that higher Unity was sometimes found in the First Person of the 
triad, regarded as reproducing itself by eternal generation ; some- 
times in a ‘Spirit more spiritual than the gods ;’ the holy soul 
which clothes itself with forms, but itself remains unknown ” (G. 
d’Alviella, Hibbert Lectures, 1891). 

In the period we are surveying, there appears a singular event. 
Rome is no longer the imperial centre, except for the church. 
Constantinople grasps the sceptre and holds the throne. The 
world is Christian, but in a sense Jesus never knew and his 
apostles never intended. Alaric is Christian — and a barbarian. 
Honorius is a Christian theologian —and a craven soul. Soon 
there will be no empire but that of the pope, an empire he dis- 
putes with the Eastern kings of Constantinople,— a Christian 
empire in which Christ would have found a speedier crucifixion. 
It is the age of the great apostasy! An apostasy which boasted 
its orthodoxy and proved it upon the bodies of all who differed 
with its exponents. An apostasy beyond doubt, in that the unity 
of God had been lost to philosophic thought, and the fatherhood 
of God sounded strange to hearts foreign to all compassion. The 
brotherhood of man had been swallowed up by the unclean doc- 
trine of total depravity. The sublime doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
as the purifier of the heart had sunk into the theory of the dis- 
pensation of the Holy Ghost as a prerogative of the church. The 
religion of the Man of Nazareth had been transformed into con- 
flicting theories about his person for which councils contended 
with blows and scandalous uproar. 

The simple religion which had transfigured the life of Israel’s 
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last great prophet, and from that pure heart of boundless benevo- 
lence had gone out to bless the world,— this stream of pure affec- 
tion, sprung at once from the remote past, and flowing afresh 
from the crystal fount of a sublime life, had now sunk as a desert 
stream in the sand. The stream was lost for ages under ground, 
reappearing at intervals as a spring to flow for a little way, but 
lost again and again in subtilties of speculation or impurities of 
life or used only to move the machinery of Christian institutions. 

Secular history calls the ages beginning with the sixth century 
“dark.” But the history of the church closes its short day before 
the light declines upon the imperial countenance of Constantine ; 
when his politic edict is uttered the church has confessed that the 
endorsement of a murderer can give it peace. The scenes of the 
arena show no longer the calm courage of martyrs upon the one 
side and the fierce hunger of the wild beasts upon the other. The 
conflict is transferred to the councils, where the antagonists all 
make the sign of the cross but shout opposing battle-cries of doc- 
trinal contention, where surely “the wrath of man worketh not 
the righteousness of God.” Holiness of life is as nothing; but 
lips false in all other things speak the “ shibboleth” without 
stammering. The church has decreed what shall be the rule of 
faith since it has forsaken what was the rule of faith. Solemn 
processions march to the sanctuaries singing the doctrines in 
Greek doggerel ; one party led by a gaunt Arian, the other bya 
fat eunuch of the Empress, meet in the streets of Alexandria and 
stone each other, while cries of “homoiousian ” and “ homoousian ” 
proclaim that “ they slay each other for an iota.” 

The Athanasian doctrine is at the flood, but it will find its ebb 
within this fourth century. While the Arian emperors reéstab- 
lish the mongrel doctrines of Arianism, there appears upon the sky 
the afterglow of Paganism, which Julian vainly calls a new dawn, 
not knowing that the sun of Paganism is set. At the centres of 
power, Arianism again declines, but its missionaries are carrying 
a conviction that they teach “ the truth of the Old Christians” to 
the hearts of the Goths. In the far-off forests of central Europe 
the work of Ulfilas will last when the decrees of the Arian em- 
perors have been revoked at Rome. 

The century closes; as the torn scroll of its achievement is 
rolled together we read that the empire is divided between east 
and west; the great schools of theology are forging the arms for 
new contentions. Upon the vacant throne of Roman Imperialism 
in the west sits the Bishop of Rome. The world is Christian ac- 
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cording t sts own confession, and Pagan according to every test 
which we life of Jesus and his great words about God’s love 
can supply. Two sounds accompany the opening decade of the 
new century. laric strikes with his sword-hilt upon the gates of 
Rome and demands the surrender of the Imperial City to the bar- 
barian. Safe behind the marshes of Ravenna the emperor, Hono- 
rius, clucks to his chickens in their golden cages. The church 
has gained a creed and lost an empire. Its monotheism has been 
swamped by its explanations about God. The reality of God is 
obscured by its definitions. Orthodoxy is established among the 
ruins of a divided Church. The perdition which had been de- 
clared to be the punishment of sin has now become the penalty 
of a mistake. The only heresy which has nothing to recommend 
it is now universal,— the heresy which declares that intellectual 
accuracy is the condition of salvation and a formula of belief the 
guarantee of religion. 


Tuomas R. SLIcErR. 
Burra1o, N. Y. 





DEAN STANLEY AND THE TRACTARIAN MOVE- 
MENT. 


In 1834, when Stanley entered Balliol College, he found the 
city of Oxford in an uproar in consequence of the ecclesiastical 
revolution then in process under the leadership of the famous 
trio, Newman, Pusey and Keble. Not only Oxford but all England 
shared in the excitement, we might more truly say the conster- 
nation, caused by the publication of “Tracts for the Times.” If 
we seek for historical parallels to such a situation, we must go 
back to the tragic experiences of the ancient Church, in the days 
when Arius arose with his new formula, or Nestorius, the bishop 
of Constantinople, was condemned for denying the new dogma 
championed by Cyril, the bishop of Alexandria. The excitement 
and the consternation are in themselves significant, as pointing to 
principles at issue on which depend the welfare and the progress 
of humanity in this world. If any should be inclined to dismiss 
these theological convulsions as unworthy the attention of seri- 
ous and thoughtful men, it may be remarked that they are symp- 
toms of some change in the world’s order: they bespeak revolu- 
tion, as on the occasion of the rise of new religions, or it may be 
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that they lay a new basis for the religious sentiments, which is 
destined to alter the outlook, to modify the aspect of the world 
and of all familiar things. It has not been exclusively or for the 
most part frequent wars between the nations which in these last 
sixty years have disturbed society; but religious and social con- 
flicts have at least rivaled them in the evils, the sufferings, the 
uncertainty which they have engendered. It may not then be 
amiss to inquire into the deeper significance of the revolution led 
by Pusey and Newman. At this distance of time one should be 
able to speak of it dispassionately, with some degree of insight, 
or to obtain a judgment on the merits of the case not wholly dis- 
torted by partisan sympathies. We shall then also be able bet- 
ter to estimate the work of Dean Stanley, whose voice was raised 
at every point on the battlefield, the most courageous of warriors, 
as also the most lovable, the most winning of men. 

When we ask for the more important characteristics of the 
Tractarian Movement, there can be no doubt that it was primarily 
a reaction against the rising consciousness of nationality which 
had been stimulated by the French Revolution, as also by the rise 
and fall of Napoleon. The attempt of the French emperor to 
remake the map of Europe at his pleasure, as if national dis- 
tinctions or boundaries had no inherent meaning or deserved 
no respect where the interests of empire were concerned, was fol- 
lowed by a vigorous assertion of the national idea, such as had not 
been seen since the sixteenth century. The results which followed 
this revival of nationalism may be witnessed in their most strik- 
ing form in the actual attainment of national unity and indepen- 
dence where it did not exist before, in Greece, in Germany and in 
Italy. England shared in the deepening consciousness, which she 
had done much also to create, of the sacredness and the grandeur 
of nationality. Under its inspiring influence she proceéded to 
purify and elevate and strengthen her national life by the accom- 
plishment of needed reforms. To this end it was proposed among 
other things to reform the Church by getting rid of what had 
come to be, in consequence of the process and changes of time, 
abuses in the ancient establishment. When the bishops were then 
called upon “ to set their house in order,” John Henry Newman 
was returning to England from a Continental tour, with “fierce 
thoughts” raging in his mind. It is easy now to see the end 
toward which he was ignorantly moving. An ideal had risen in 
his mind of some larger church than a mere national establish- 
ment, a church whose foundations no change of government could 
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shock, which, let the State do its worst in so-called reforms, should 
still remain unchanged in its fundamental aspects, the true 
church, the only real church of Christ. When he sought in his 
soul for the notes of such a church, it appeared before his vision 
as separate from the State, and reflecting no national idiosyncra- 
sies. He was becoming ashamed of the Church of England in 
its separateness and isolation. The church of which he dreamed 
should be equally suited to one country as to another, it should 
recognize no distinction of climate or of race. Newman was the 
ecclesiastical Napoleon of the age, undoing in the Church what 
Wellington had accomplished for the State, aiming to build up an 
institution powerful to suppress or override all national differences 
or distinctions. 

At first, he and his followers had innocently thought that they 
were reproducing the tenets of the seventeenth century school of 
High Churchmen, of which Archbishop Laud is the best known 
representative. Some of the opinions and practices of that school 
they did indeed revive, and they canonized Laud as a martyr. 
But the difference between the two schools was greater than the 
resemblance. For, whatever we may think of the Caroline di- 
vines, they were at least ultra-national in their devotion to the 
Crown and their hatred of Rome. The alliance between the rep- 
resentatives of Church and State had never been closer or more 
intimate than that which existed between Charles I. and Arch- 
bishop Laud, his ecclesiastical High Chancellor. But in the 
school which Newman led, there was not only indifference to the 
State; we can discern what seems like positive resentment, as, 
for example, in the title of Keble’s sermon, “ The National Apos- 
tasy.” The date when that sermon was preached Newman ob- 
served religiously as marking the rise of “The Movement.” The 
Tractarians used such phrases as these: “the galling fetters of 
the State;” “the heavy price paid by the Church for its union 
with the State;” “the less the State interferes the better.” 
For the first time in the long and proud history of the English 
nation, a party was rising which claimed to represent the ancient 
Church of England, and which was not only alienated from the 
Crown, but came near, on more than one occasion, incurring the 
penalties which the law threatened to ecclesiastical treason. From 
this point of view, the movement which Newman led was more 
akin to Puritanism than to Anglicanism. 

Again, in looking about for precedents to guide his procedure, 
Newman fell upon the early Catholic Church, and for a time 
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believed that he was reproducing the ancient ideal of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, before as yet the Church was divided by 
schisms, or before the Papacy had begun its independent career 
in the west of Europe. But here, also, he was mistaken; the 
difference was greater than the resemblance. The union of the 
Catholic Church with the Empire of Constantine was not a thing 
to which the Church was averse; on the contrary, the Church 
wanted the alliance, sought for it, and regarded it, when it came, 
as a signal mark of the divine favor. It will not do to say that 
this was an accidental feature of the ancient Church, local and 
transitory, which, if rejected, left the principle of Catholicity-un- 
changed. This was rather the essence of Catholicity : reconcilia- 
tion, accommodation to the world of the time, as the best means 
of fulfilling its mission. Newman, on the other hand, had caught 
the old Montanist spirit, and not the Catholic, when he set himself 
to resist the world and the tendencies of his age. 

The alliance of the Church with the Roman Empire was of 
short duration, for, even at the moment of its accomplishment, the 
Empire was far gone in its decline. In the growing inefficiency 
of the imperial authority, the conquered nationalities began to 
feel once more the stirrings of national ambition. The back- 
ground of the picture is ecclesiastical ; what would otherwise have 
been political alienations or conflicts now assumes the form of 
theological parties and theological antipathies. Greece, with 
Constantinople for its new centre, and with the patronage of the 
emperors, succeeded under Christian auspices in rising into an 
independent nationality, —a thing which she could not accom- 
plish under heathen auspices. She became powerful enough to 
withstand the storms that beset her existence, and maintained 
herself for a thousand years. The same good fortune did not 
await Syria or Egypt. The national motive in both was a theo- 
logical formula: with Nestorius the separation of the two natures, 
with Egypt their fusion into one; in both cases manifesting the 
influences of religious ideas which had indoctrinated the national 
life before Christianity appeared, and both were destined to be 
stamped as heresies. Rome also was set free by the decline of 
the Empire, and the spirit of secular domination revived in ecclesi- 
astical Rome. When she failed to achieve the conquests which 
she longed for in the Eastern Church, where she was successfully 
resisted by the national pride of Constantinople, she turned to the 
rising West. Nor should the Donatist schism in North Africa 
be omitted, whose bitter phases point to national resentments still 
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cherished against the Empire which had destroyed its national 
independence. If we study this strange scene of the dying Em- 
pire, in the light of theological principles alone, or as chiefly 
illustrating the religion of Christ through the Catholic Church, 
we are confused and disheartened ; if we study it from the polit- 
ical or national point of view it encourages with the visions of 
hope. Newman and his disciples boasted of their adherence to 
this Church of the fourth and fifth centuries; they fondly believed 
that they were reproducing its spirit; they galvanized themselves 
into a hatred of the ancient heresies. But they did not see that 
Chalcedon stood for the triumph of the Greek national life, or 
that the heresies it condemned were ghosts, as it were, of van- 
quished nationalities materializing in ecclesiastical guise as the 
only clothing at their disposal. The Tractarians were forever 
asking the question, What is the Church? It is evident to us 
now that there was from the first but one Church which answered 
to Newman’s dream. The Roman Church alone has been indif- 
ferent to nationality; she rose at a moment when as yet there 
were no nations in the west of Europe; she resisted the growth 
of national independence; she subordinated the rising states to 
her imperial authority ; she fell when the nations were at last 
strong enough to assert their freedom from her control. 

In the second place, the movement led by Newman and Pusey 
was animated from the first by hostility to Protestantism in all its 
forms, whether domestic or continental. It held itself aloof from 
them as if it feared their contagion ; it questioned their Christian 
character. The Protestant churches were accused with grave 
charges: they were undermining the foundations of Christian 
faith ; they were guilty of schism, of having rent the seamless 
garment of Christ. The leaders of the Movement refused to be 
known as Protestant or to allow any longer the title to the Church 
of England. An attitude so extraordinary, so unlike the prece- 
dents of the English Church in the sixteenth century, and for the 
greater part of its history, indicates, again, a religious revolution 
of the most radical character. Its remoter cause lay in a change 
of feeling about the Bible, which, according to the popular phrase, 
was the religion of Protestants. Newman has told us frankly 
that in an early stage of his career he lost his interest in Bible 
societies, and severed his connection with them. He did not feel 
sure that the dissemination of Scripture was a thing to be desired. 
He wanted a religion which did not rest on the Bible as its 
authority. The number and diversity of religious sects claiming 
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the letter of Scripture for their support was one of the motives 
which induced him to seek some other authority on which to rest 
the Christian faith. 

Furthermore the new Biblical criticism of Germany had already 
in Newman’s time anticipated many of the results which later 
scholarship has tended to confirm. The composite authorship of 
the Pentateuch, the late origin of Deuteronomy and of the 
Psalms, the double treatise in Isaiah, the prophecies of Daniel 
as vaticinia post eventum,— conclusions like these made the 
Church’s interpretation of the Old Testament seem impossible ; 
allegory could not abide in the severe light of history ; the head- 
ings of the chapters in the old English Bibles, which ordinary 
readers regarded as almost inspired, became meaningless if the 
new criticism should prevail. But the critical assaults, as they 
seemed, on the New Testament touched more closely the citadel of 
the faith. Doubts thrown on the authorship and origin of the 
Gospels, the assigning to a time so late as the middle of the second 
century of writings which had hitherto been attributed to apostles 
or apostolic men, —all this confirmed in Newman’s mind the 
necessity of finding some other basis of Christian certitude than 
the supposed infallible text of Scripture. Newman seems to have 
taken in the situation at a glance. In after years Dr. Pusey 
undertook to meet the criticism, as in his commentary on the 
Book of Daniel. But Newman saw that for educated men the 
English Bible, as the popular imagination had hitherto construed 
it, was no longer possible. He himself felt that much of the criti- 
cism was valid. But he could not at any rate continue to respect 
the popular Protestantism, which went its way, resting on the old 
foundation, oblivious to a criticism which at least demanded pro- 
found and laborious research if it was to be overcome. 

Another ground of dislike to the Protestant churches -was the 
subjective tone of their piety; the appeal to the changing, uncer- 
tain moods of religious feeling as the attestation of faith. New- 
man took a peculiar delight in tearing into shreds and tatters a 
popular religious treatise by an American writer, Rev. Jacob 
Abbott, entitled “The Corner Stone,” which exhibited the de- 
fects of a subjective piety, as he thought, in a most glaring manner. 
The spiritual depth and insight of the late Mr. Erskine seemed 
to him fraught with the gravest dangers to religion. For reasons 
such as these the Tractarian writers withdrew from affiliation or 
sympathy with the forms of Protestantism, substituting another 
theology, and offering another support than the Bible for Chris- 
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tian certitude. They denied to the Protestant clergy in Eng- 
land or on the Continent any divine commission to teach the 
world or any validity to the sacraments which they administered. 
As over against the national Church of England they had set 
the ideal of a vaster imperial Church which knew no distinctions 
or influence of race, so, in opposition to Protestantism, with its 
formula, “The Bible and the Bible only,” they asserted the 
doctrine of apostolic succession. This was the cardinal tenet of 
Tractarianism, on which the changes were rung incessantly in the 
“ Tracts for the Times.” According to this doctrine, the apostles 
had passed over their commission to the order of ministers known 
as bishops, and these in turn had handed it down from man to 
man through the ages of Christian history. Bishops were essen- 
tial, then, to the very existence of a Church; they not only gave 
form to the organization, they were also its spirit. In the epis- 
copate lay a principle of certitude, therefore, for the Christian 
faith, on which to build securely, even though criticism did its 
worst in assaulting the canon of Scripture. 

There was another, a third reactionary and negative principle at 
the root of the Tractarian Movement: it was opposed to the grow- 
ing recognition of humanity, to that faith in humanity and in its 
divine endowment, which was fast becoming a religious principle 
and a ground of certainty for the truth. This doctrine of a di- 
vine humanity, first taught by Herder and Lessing, was in reality 
the reassertion of the humanism which, springing up in the age 
of the Renaissance, had been suppressed in the conflicts of the 
Catholic Reaction. Now it was returning, purified, as it were, by 
trial, to become the motive of modern literature, of modern philo- 
sophy, of modern theology. In Germany it had been represented 
by Kant and Schleiermacher, and by Neander also, as the method 
of historical research and interpretation. Out of it had been born 
what we know as Transcendentalism, which, with ali its absurdi- 
ties, never obscured the essential truth that man sees directly and 
immediately the truth of spiritual relations, and that humanity 
has in itself a divine warrant for faith and practice. To this 
attitude, represented in England by Coleridge, Wordsworth and 
Carlyle, among others, to which we owe also the wonderful out- 
burst of modern poetry, whether in England or in America, the 
Tractarian leaders offered a positive resistance. ‘They could not 
forget that among its earliest representatives was Rousseau, and 
that his teaching had eventuated in the horrors of the French Rev- 
olution, more particularly in the atheism which had overthrown 
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the Church or substituted the Goddess of Reason for the worship 
of God. 

To Newman and his sympathizers it seemed as though this rever- 
ence for the human was the deepest source of the evil they were 
called upon to resist. It lay beneath the liberalism in politics or 
religion which proposed to touch the sacred ark of the Church. 
It suggested that method of writing about religious things repre- 
sented in Mr. Erskine’s book or Mr. Abbott’s “‘ Corner Stone,” — 
in a word the popular religion of the day. It led also to the per- 
nicious doctrine of private judgment, which justified men in allow- 
ing the Gospel narrative or the facts of Christian history to pass 
through the conscience and receive the verdict of the reason. There 
was only one principle adequate to meet the danger, and that was 
the doctrine proclaimed by Augustine and known as Original Sin. 
This became another of the foundation stones of the Tractarian 
theology, which appears, or is taken for granted, in almost every 
sermon which Newman preached, and was taught by Pusey in 
more elaborate theological treatises. From henceforth human- 
ism, liberalism, transcendentalism, the freedom of the Christian 
conscience, the authority of the reason, the dignity of man, were 
to be confronted with the opposite principle that human nature 
was corrupted at its source, cut off from God, incapable of seeing 
or thinking or doing good; capable only of receiving but not of 
discerning truth. No one has ever exposed, as Newman has done, 
unless it were our own Jonathan Edwards, the evil side of human 
nature — a purpose to which Newman devoted his unrivaled 
powers of analysis or dialectic. How far Newman was right or 
wrong cannot be here discussed. But one thing is clear: in tak- 
ing this theological attitude he was neither Catholic nor Angli- 
can, but rather Montanist and Puritan. The Caroline divines of 
the seventeenth century, whom he professed to follow, had tended 
in the opposite direction, toward Arminianism, which was the first 
faint utterance of a reviving humanism. 

There is still another motive which contributed to Newman’s 
ecclesiastical reaction, of which it is more difficult to speak, and 
of which the limits of this paper will allow but a hint. The rise 
of the Tractarian Movement coincides in time with the more 
serious issues between science and theology. It was bad enough 
that criticism should shake received opinions regarding the date 
and authorship of the sacred books, but it did not necessarily 
dispute their contents. This was what the conclusions of science 
threatened to do, and this at a moment when they could no longer 
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be challenged with the unquestioning faith in the infallibility of 
the book. Newman and his followers wasted no time in futile 
efforts to reconcile science with faith in revelation. What they 
sought was an escape from the very atmosphere in which such a 
distressing issue was possible. When grave dangers confront 
men, they are apt to surrender themselves to that instinct in their 
nature which has its analogy in the brute creation. To put one’s 
head in the bush, or to turn one’s back to the danger, so that 
it can no longer be seen, affords at least a temporary calm and 
repose. So Newman sought to reproduce a remote phase in the 
life of the Christian Church when science did not exist. He 
went back to an age when the world was turning toward reli- 
gion, turning away from the first beginnings of science, as in the 
third century, condemning the outward world and physical nature 
as having no message to the spiritual man,—the age when the 
miracle flourished as the substitute both for poetry and science. 
It had been in this mood that the ecclesiastical idea of the sacra- 
ments had been developed, which made them a compromise be- 
tween nature and spirit, so that under their consecrated medium an 
evil nature might be redeemed to minister to the human spirit. 
Such was the substitute which Newman offered for the modern 
doctrine that nature is alive with the energizing life of a divine 
spirit ; that God is revealed in nature as in the soul; that the 
physical is adapted by divine law to the spiritual, the brain to 
thought, the body to the higher life of the spirit, the external 
world to the human reason in every department of intellectual 
life. The medizval interpretation of the sacraments had been 
dropped when the higher view of nature began to dawn upon the 
growing vision: it was now restored in consequence of the dis- 
tress which science wrought in minds incapable of reconciling its 
conclusions with the demands of the religious life. Hence it was 
that Newman gloried in the miracle, hurling defiance thereby at 
the methods of science, or at the eternal and uniform law in 
accordance with which, as science taught, the world was governed. 
Nor was Newman unsuccessful in his effort: his appeal found an 
echo in his age; he did succeed in restoring to some extent the 
old environment in which the Church appeared a place of refuge 
upon the waters of desolation, a retreat for distressed and timid 
souls, who would otherwise have found no place for rest or shelter. 
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Il. 

There were several lines of opposition to Tractarianism. The 
State took the movement as it were by the throat, when it ap- 
pointed Hampden to a chair of divinity at Oxford, and afterward 
to the bishopric of Hereford. This calm assumption of rightful 
authority did much to recall the partisans of Newman and Pusey 
to a better mind. Whately and Arnold were among the first to 
resist the new teaching. Whately was the theologian of common 
sense, the author of a sort of English Ritschlian theology ; but he 
did nothing to stay the tide of reaction. Arnold might have done 
more, but his manner of resistance was too passionate in its indig- 
nation, as in his article on the “ Oxford Malignants.” The best 
work that he did was in handing over what was noblest in him- 
self to Stanley, in whom it lived on in larger and more effective 
form. The Evangelical party, which had also the sympathy of 
the Nonconformists, raised, and not without immediate effect, the 
ery of “No Popery.” At a later time the daring authors of 
“* Essays and Reviews” succeeded in pouring oil upon the flames 
by refreshing the memory of the new generation with the conclu- 
sions of science and criticism, but the State protected them in 
the uprising that followed. Only one man went down beneath 
the surface to drag up the dogmas of Newman and Pusey to the 
light of reason and history as well as of true religion. He was 
the only great theologian whom England has produced as out of 
its native soul. His range was wider, but his spirit was akin to 
the judicious Hooker. He laid down the principles which neu- 
tralized the evil effects of Newman’s and Pusey’s teaching re- 
garding original sin. He made the Puseyite doctrine of Baptis- 
mal Regeneration unreal by affirming that all men are the sons 
of God by creation and by redemption. He taught also a doc- 
trine of sacrifice which restored the Lord’s Supper to its high 
original import. But he was not a popular writer; his books 
were hard to read or understand ; his thought was subtle and un- 
obvious ; but, worse than this, he had a strange reluctance. to 
drawing the conclusions toward which he was aiming, as if he 
preferred to leave this task to the reader. Matthew Arnold’s 
comment was not wholly unwarranted, that he was always beat- 
ing the bush with deep emotion, but never starting the hare. For 
these reasons his influence was limited in his own day; neverthe- 
less, Maurice was a man who spoke to the ages. 

But we must not attempt even to enumerate them all, — Dr 
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Tait, the late Archbishop of Canterbury, so wise and concilia- 
tory, and yet firm as a leader of opinion and guide to action; 
Frederick Robertson, the unrivaled preacher, who made religion 
attractive to the spiritual imagination, but never yielded for a 
moment to the blandishments of Newman; others, too, such as 
Jowett and Pattison and Rowland Williams, with a larger schol- 
arship than the Tractarians possessed. If we think that Stanley’s 
way of meeting the movement was more effective, because more 
direct and in richer variety, we find evidence for the belief in the 
ample material afforded in the biography now before us. His 
“ Life and Correspondence,” by Mr. Prothero, aided by the Dean 
of Westminster, is a book which has been long and eagerly 
awaited. If great difficulties have been encountered in its prep- 
aration, as his biographer tells us, the reader discerns no trace of 
them. The result is all that the most ardent admirer of Stan- 
ley could have desired, an artistic portraiture of the man which 
makes him live again before us, as also a study in contempora- 
neous church history of the highest value.! 

In the first place he arrested attention as one of the foremost 
men of his time, as a citizen of the world as well as by his 
ecclesiastical prominence. His high birth and aristocratic con- 
nection would alone have given him a certain prestige. Joined 
to this was the charm of his character, a power of attaching 
friends such as is rarely witnessed. All men loved him, even his 
opponents, those whose opinions he combated most vehemently. 
There is a tone of tenderness toward him in the letters of Dr. 
Pusey and Mr. Keble. Canon Liddon told him that he was the 
only man on the other side whom the High Church party wanted, 
and invited him to come over and help them. The term “ world ” 
is often used in the New Testament as a synonym for evil, but 
there is another use of the word, and in this better application it 
may be said that Stanley loved the world and the things that are 
in the world. In his case it proved true, as in that of every 
other lover of his kind, that the world loved him in return. The 
hearts of men went out toward him in response to his affection, 
irrespective of difference of creed or church affiliation. He be- 
lieved in the goodness of men of every shade of opinion, in the 


1 The Life and Correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, late Dean of 
Westminster. By Rowland E. Prothero, M. A., Barrister-at-law, late Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford, with the codperation and sanction of the Very 
Rev. G. G. Bradley, D. D., Dean of Westminster. With portraits and illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. London: John Murray ; New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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sincerity also of all intellectual labor in every department of 
learning. He gave the world a chance by trusting in its inherent 
desire for righteousness and truth. Stanley was here meeting in 
his own way the ecclesiastical dogma that every man was disposed 
to evil, not so much by a counter dogma as by the attitude of his 
life. Nor can we dismiss this point without alluding to his 
genuine interest in all with whom he came in contact, whatever 
their station, — his servants, the workingmen whom he sought to 
attract and educate, and the traveler from other lands who for a 
moment met him in the Abbey. He was the most approach- 
able of men; no one could meet him with whom he did not find 
something in common, — the touch of humanity which makes the 
whole world kin. This was the ecclesiastic and the courtier who 
was the intimate friend of the Queen and possessed the confi- 
dence of the royal family. 

His knowledge of the world and of society, his familiarity with 
great historical events, his keen eye for the picturesque aspects of 
human life, whether under secular or religious conditions, his 
cultivated literary tastes, his wide sympathies, his ability to detect 
resemblances where others saw only contradictions, to detect a 
spiritual meaning under the most obscure of ritual observances 
— these things, combined with the brilliant qualities of his mind, 
gave to his writings a popularity almost unexampled when we con- 
sider the fate of most theological books. As a writer of English, 
Newman was alone his superior in that clearness and naturalness 
and exquisite simplicity, — that entire freedom from all strain- 
ing after effect, — which made Newman the supreme model of 
English with whom no other writer could compete. But much of 
Stanley’s power as a writer lay also in the rare finish and charm 
of his style, which perfectly reflected the man and was therefore 
in a high degree artistic: it pleased the ear, it compelled the 
attention, it aroused and stimulated the reader, even if at times 
it withdrew the mind from the matter to the form—a fault 
of which Newman never was guilty; but it always conveyed the 
thought with ease and clearness, and always with something of 
the grace and fascination which belonged to the man. 

Stanley, again, was fortunate in his ecclesiastical position. 
Whatever may have been the prerogatives of English bishops in 
the way of authority over the clergy, no bishop could touch the 
Dean of Westminster. He was more independent than the bishops 
themselves, while in ecclesiastical rank he was their equal. Out 
of the heritage of the past there survived in his case alone the 
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successor of the mitred abbots of the Middle Ages, — the bearer 
of those monastic traditions which made the presbyter the equal 
of the bishop, the reminder of an age to which St. Jerome had 
testified, before the episcopate arose. It was through ignorance 
of the ecclesiastical history of England, or in consequence of a 
doctrinaire devotion to Tractarian principles, that our American 
Dr. J. H. Hopkins, a late bishop of Vermont, wrote a most ex- 
traordinary letter to Dean Stanley, which we regret to see reprinted 
in the biography. When Dr. Hopkins called upon Stanley to obey 
his bishop, he was not aware that the Dean of Westminster had 
no bishop. No prelate could enter the Abbey without his per- 
mission or exercise there any visitatorial power. When Stanley 
courageously shut the doors of the church at Westminster to the 
assembled bishops of the first Pan-Anglican Synod, he was acting 
within his prerogatives. They wished for some elaborate service 
or function, in order to magnify the event which had brought 
them together from the United States and the Colonies. He did 
not take this step without reason. His motive was the conviction 
that they had perverted the mission for which they came together 
by attacking the unfortunate Colenso, the absent, defenseless 
man ; that in so doing they were narrowing the rightful liberty 
of the clergy, and that the Abbey as a great national sanctuary 
was not the place to identify with such a triumph. 

No criticism can be attempted here of Stanley’s writings. To 
the general reader, as well as to the theological student, no books 
are more familiar than his “ Sinai and Palestine,” his “ History — 
of the Jewish Church,” or his “Christian Institutions.” His 
defects, his limitations, are also well known. His learning was 
not extensive, nor his scholarship always accurate, nor had he a 
deep insight into the working of great principles. He had no 
taste for philosophy or metaphysics ; only that which was concrete 
made any appeal to his imagination. He sailed lightly and easily 
over the depths and the shallows. He had not mastered thor- 
oughly any one department of learning, yet he has contributed 
in all his writings elements of the highest value. Into all that he 
did he put his rare personality, so that his books are the reflection 
of himself, containing the vital quality which inheres in all inves- 
tigation based upon first sources, the deepest sources of life. 

Two things were combined in him which are usually held apart, 
with a resultant so unique and impressive that it deserves a spe- 
cial emphasis. That he had traveled extensively in order to pre- 
pare himself for his “ Sinai and Palestine” and his “ History of 
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the Jewish Church” was well known. But his biography reveals 
him as a most indefatigable traveler, with an insatiable curiosity 
to see all that could be seen. In all his journeys and his explora- 
tions, in every spectacle which he witnessed, he carried the inspi- 
ration of a great theological principle, —the conviction that the 
divine is revealed in and through the human, that God is reveal- 
ing himself in human experience, in the crises of human activity ; 
in the natural order also, the climate, the scenery, the physical 
conformation of the world. He was the greatest humanist whom 
the Church has seen since the days of Erasmus. It was this con- 
viction, that the divine is seen and interpreted through the human, 
that explains his joy, his intense delight in life; it impressed him 
also with the dignity and the spiritual significance of the pageants 
of history, those ceremonials of Church or State into which were 
poured a people’s emotion. In great epochal events of the past 
or of the present, he discerned a spiritual halo, as if he were mov- 
ing in some supernatural sphere, hints of an unearthly meaning, 
pledges of celestial fulfillment. It was to him as if a religious 
obligation to be present in person, to see with his own eyes all 
that the world can offer which is striking or impressive. He 
always managed to be there, and always succeeded, too, in gaining 
a position where he could see to the best advantage. It was the 
same to him whether the event were secular or religious, the open- 
ing of the Great Exhibition, the proclamation of the Second 
Empire, or the imposing ceremonies at the funeral of Prince 
Albert or the Duke of Wellington, or the marriage of the Duke 
of Edinburgh. In all alike there was a vision to the spiritual eye 
no less than to the physical. He counted among the treasures of 
his experience that he had witnessed a Samaritan Passover on 
Mount Gerizim ; that he spent a Good Friday at Nazareth, and 
an Easter Day on the shore of the Sea of Tiberias. But that 
wherein he excelled other travelers was his power of combining 
the scenery with the emotions to which it gave rise, consecrating 
both alike as henceforth an organic part of the world’s heritage. 
He studied the surface of the earth and its geography in order to 
the more spiritual interpretation of man. We have had writers, 
and notably Mr. Thomas Hardy in his novels, who reduce man to 
a part, as it were, of the life of nature, so that he becomes inter- 
esting through the associations of his physical environment. But 
Stanley saw nature as beautiful or impressive because it contrib- 
uted to the dignity of man. Hence he cared little for art, except 


as it ministered to the realization or glory of the human. In this 
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way he cultivated what we call the historical imagination. So 
vividly had he seen, that he portrayed events in the history of 
the Jewish people with the charm of.a living reality, where before 
it was a vague, unreal tradition. 


Il. 


But we must hasten to show how Stanley met the negative 
tendencies of the Tractarian Movement. Because he was not a 
scientific theologian, we must not infer that he was without pro- 
found theological principles, or that he has not contributed to the 
cause of a larger theology. It is true that he underrated the 
importance of formal dogmatic distinctions, while those whom he 
resisted magnified the necessity of dogma as if essential to salva- 
tion. But both were alike at fault in that they had made no 
careful study of the history of dogma. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that no history of Christian doctrine has yet been 
written by any representative of the Church of England. Pusey 
and his diseiples have written upon special doctrines, such as 
Baptismal Regeneration, or the Real Presence, or the Incarna- 
tion, but for the most part they have studied institutional phases 
of Church history ; and doctrine, so far as investigated, has been 
in the interest of some theory of Church order or worship. New- 
man wrote a “ History of the Arians;” but his misconceptions of 
the subject were so great that no value attaches to his work. 
Canon Liddon treated the doctrine of the Trinity in his Bampton 
Lectures in a scholarly manner, but there he stopped. While 
the Tractarians professed the highest reverence for the decisions 
of general councils, yet they attempted no exposition of these de- 
cisions in their more profound inner meaning and relationship. 
If we seek the deeper interpretation of the course of the history 
from the age of Constantine to the age of Heraclius, we are driven 
to the work of German historians. Whether their treatment of 
the subject is final or conclusive is not the question : they have at 
least attempted to penetrate and explore this wilderness of ancient 
theology, while the English have let it severely alone as if in such 
a policy of abstinence lay their safety. 

The question at issue between Stanley and his opponents, be- 
tween the so-called Broad Church party and the Tractarians, 
finally resolves itself into the old problem which, for more than 
three hundred years, distracted the attention and absorbed the 
energies of the ancient Church. Here Stanley appears as the 
able and consistent advocate of the fundamental theological prin- 
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ciple that it is the function of the divine to minister to the human ; 
that the distinction between the human and the divine must not 
be obscured, must not be destroyed by merging the human in the 
divine. He saw that the mischief of ecclesiasticism in every age 
was the annihilation of the human, that it reversed the principle 
according to which Christ came, not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister. The ecclesiastical interpretation of the Incarnation 
had subordinated the human nature in Christ to the divine, making 
it subserve the lower purpose of the vehicle for the divine mani- 
festation. In this way the human had disappeared in the divine, 
with the result that the divine became arbitrary and unintelli- 
gible, losing its mission to the real life of humanity. In this way 
the Bible had become conventional and meaningless, a thing far 
away from the soul; a symbol rather than a reality: its writers, 
its actors were no longer conceived as men of like passions as we 
are, but they became unnatural beings, moving about in an unreal 
world in stilted attitudes, seeking to convey a formal message 
which had lost its meaning and its power. 

This was Stanley’s message to the rising ecclesiasticism of New- 
man and Pusey. He threw himself across their track, like Elijah 
in the way of the Jewish king, to remind them, to warn them 
that they were violating an eternal law of the spiritual world. If 
they charged him with the heresy of Nestorius, in separating the 
divine from the human, he told them plainly that they were in 
danger of a worse heresy, — that of confounding the human with 
the divine. In its best estate, the Catholic Church had been 
chiefly intent on vindicating the reality of the human. If we 
pass in review the ancient heresies from the second to the fifth 
century, the worst foes which the Church encountered were those 
who, in whatever shape, were asserting, as with the Docetists, that 
Christ had not a human body; or with the Patripassiaris, that it 
was God the Father who had died upon the cross; or with Arius, 
that Christ had not a human nature; or with Apollinaris, that he 
had not the ordinary mind of man; or with Eutyches, that his 
body was not like human bodies, as if a divine flesh were a more 
suitable accompaniment tothe divine. In all these cases it seemed 
more religious, or as if it were more devout to underrate or mini- 
mize the human in order to exalt the divine. But a change came 
over the Church in the fifth century, when it ceased to struggle 
any longer for the recognition and the maintenance of the human. 
It fell unconsciously under the influence of the Eutychian heresy, 
- which became henceforth the basis for the doctrine of Transub- 
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stantiation and of all other kindred tenets, where humanity is re- 
jected or disowned by its transmutation into the superhuman, as 
the only divine. Stanley, then, and not the Tractarian leaders, 
was the inheritor of the best Catholic traditions. 

If Stanley could have given himself more exclusively to the study 
of theology, he might perhaps have done a greater work. But what 
he did was still of the highest service. He allowed the Tractari- 
ans to choose the ground on which the battle should be fought, 
and on that ground he met them with a fierce onset. He served 
the cause of religious freedom and progress by vividly illustrating 
the reality of the revelation in the Old Testament Scriptures. In 
place of the allegorical interpretation which it was now sought to 
bring back as the best means of restoring to the Bible its waning 
authority ; in place of the authoritative comments of the Fathers, 
as Pusey and Newman regarded them, he simply made the Old 
Testament live again and speak to the present age by his vivid 
portrayal of the living personalities of its human actors, and of 
the reality of the events and transactions through which the reve- 
lation came. To thousands of readers he has made the Old Tes- 
tament to become a New Testament, investing it with a charm and 
a power undreamed of before, a veritable Gospel to the modern 
world. In restoring the Bible as literature, or as a human book, 
he restored also its divine character and its supernatural appeal. 

Again, in opposition to the Tractarians, questioning or deny- 
ing, in Donatist or Puritan fashion, the authority of the State 
in spiritual things, Stanley urged that conception of the Church 
which made it identical with the State, as it had been substan- 
tially held before him by Zwingli among the Reformers, or in 
the Church of England by Hooker, by Selden, by Burke, by 
Coleridge and by Arnold. He agreed with Dr. Arnold’s remark 
that “ England to a true Englishman ought to be far dearer than 
the Church of England,” or any other form of ecclesiastical 
organization. He would have assented to Rothe’s words: “I do 
not for a moment doubt that the Lord Jesus Christ has a far 
deeper interest nowadays in the development of our political con- 
dition than in our so-called church movements and questions of 
the day. He knows well which has the more important issues 
behind it.” Stanley regarded it as “the duty of the State to 
guide, to lead the religious teachers of the country onward to the 
high end which its rulers discover often long before it has broken 
in upon the narrow vision of any particular profession, even the 
most sacred.” He advocated the maintenance of religious func- 
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tions by the State, because it gave a voice to the laity of the 
nations. But by the laity he did not mean what is commonly 
meant, those laymen who figure largely in ecclesiastical synods ; 
these were for the most part partisans of some school, clergymen 
under another form. The true voice of the laity meant to him the 
guiding force that rules the intelligence and the conscience of the 
whole country, what in its highest forms is known as the govern- 
ment, or the State, or finds expression in the literature of a free 
people. Its working was illustrated in St. Paul’s appeal to Cesar, 
in his turning away from the angry ecclesiastical assembly of the 
Jews, from which no justice could be expected. It was this which 
made Gallio a sane and healthy influence, like a breath of fresh 
mountain air, because he cared for none of these things, — that is, 
the religious quarrels of the Jews. It was this which had been 
shown in the decisions of the Privy Council, where the sovereign 
sits in judgment on ecclesiastical affairs, whose rulings had saved 
the Church from schism. 

That the English sovereign should be the head of the Church 
carried to Stanley’s mind no sense of incongruity. To Puritans, to 
High Churchmen, or to Roman Catholics who held up to ridicule 
the headship of the Anglican Church by Henry VIII., he replied 
that the sovereign stood, whoever he might be, for the impersonal 
supremacy of law; that while there might be disadvantages con- 
nected with this constitutional headship of the State, yet it was on 
the whole more likely to be truly wise, truly just, and thus truly 
Christian, than the absolute headship of a bishop or of a synod, 
or the preponderating influence of some local leader or congrega- 
tion in the next street. As to Henry VIII., there were good 
kings and there were bad kings, but the worst king that England 
ever had could not compete in sheer wickedness with His Holi- 
ness, Pope Alexander VI., or with others that might be named. 
As to Puritan objections the following conversation seemed to 
Stanley a sufficient reply. It is held by a Free Churchwoman 
and an Established Churchwoman : — 

Free Churchwoman. D’ ye ken wha’s the head of your Church ? — It’s the 
ueen. 
Established Churchwoman. Weel, I’m glad to hear it; I believe that she ’s 
a very decent body. But d’ ye ken wha’s the head of your Church ?— 
Ye think ye ken wha it is—it’s no such thing. I'll tell you, it’s Joseph 
Thompson, the tailor, that neither ye nor the minister dare peep or wag a 


finger if it does not please him. He’s the head of your Church, and for my 
part I am quite as well content with the head of ours.! 


1 Essays on Church and State, p. 355. 
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Stanley’s lifeewas passed in controversy, in one long and often 
painful effort to secure toleration and liberty for the different 
schools of thought within the Church of England. It was also 
his desire and aim to bring the Nonconformists within the pale 
of a common national church. To this end he sought to use his 
position as the Dean of Westminster. He advocated the relaxa- 
tion of the formula of Subscription, in order that dissenters might 
have the privilege of the universities, and also that young men of 
intellectual force might not be debarred from the ministry. In 
this policy he was strenuously resisted by Dr. Pusey and his sym- 
pathizers, whose aim was to limit the Church, in conformity with 
an ideal, to be sure, which sought unity as its end, but a unity 
to be obtained by the exclusion rather than the inclusion of a 
large part of Christendom. In many instances Stanley witnessed 
the triumph of the principle which he had at heart. He re- 
joiced in the victory of Mr. Gorham, whom the Bishop of Exeter 
wished to exclude because he denied the medizval theory of bap- 
tismal regeneration; the victory of the writers of “ Essays and 
Reviews ;”” the modification of the Subscription Act, whose gen- 
eral and comprehensive character lightened the burden on many 
consciences. He saw the admission of Nontonformists to the 
universities, and the opening to them of the graveyards of the 
English churches. 

The period from 1850 to 1880 was a trying one for the Church 
of England. Not only were the High Churchmen seeking to ex- 
clude the representatives of the Evangelical and Broad Church 
parties, but the Evangelicals, after their triumph in the Gorham 
Case, rose up and demanded the exclusion of the High Church 
party. Both Evangelicals and High Churchmen combined in 
what seemed to Stanley an unholy alliance to thrust out the 
writers of “ Essays and Reviews.” Under these circumstances, 
only the wisdom of the State had saved the Church from being 
rent into three or possibly more hostile and warring factions. 
Those who are now engaged in studying the problem of Christian 
unity cannot afford to neglect the lessons taught by Stanley’s life. 
He was a pioneer in what is believed to be the coming movement ; 
he was the advocate of the principle that unity must be promoted 
by the study and glad recognition of that which is true and dis- 
tinctive in the various creeds of Christendom. Such truth there 
was, he thought, in them all. Truth appeared to him as having 
many sides or aspects. The whole truth was not and could not be 
monopolized by any one communion. 
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It was another conviction of Stanley’s that all truth did not 
lie in the traditions of the past, as the Tractarians held. Al- 
though he had no taste or capacity for scientific research, yet he 
was consistent in thinking that science and theology labored for a 
common end. He felt the difficulties — who in this age has not ? — 
and the doubts which the scientific temper tends to generate, and 
for which he knew there is at present no immediate solution. But 
he did not denounce the scientific purpose, nor withdraw himself 
to some secluded nursery where he should no longer feel the dan- 
ger. If he waived religious questions of interest or importance 
in silence or reserve, when we could wish that he had spoken 
freely, it was in some part owing to the difficulty of time and 
circumstance which only a later age with a fuller wisdom could 
remove. He looked forward to some larger future with a larger 
theology than the present, born out of the union or reconciliation 
between reason and faith, between science and religion. We are 
far from thinking that he was an infallible guide to his generation, 
but at least he sought to offer help. He fell back upon those spir- 
itual and ethical principles which are universal in their application, 
which are true for every age, which are most preéminently Chris- 
tian because they commend themselves to universal human experi- 
ence. Let him give them in his own words : — 


Firstly, the universal benevolence of God as our Father; secondly, the 
universal capacity for religion in mankind as his children ; thirdly, the identi- 
fication of religion with morality ; fourthly, the identification of moral good- 
ness with the divine nature; fifthly, the supreme importance of charity, 
purity, truth and humility ; sixthly, the necessity and the possibility of con- 
tinued progress, both in the individual and in the race ; seventhly, the reversal 
of the superficial judgments of the world; eighthly, the identification of 
things secular and things sacred ; ninthly, the divinity of sorrow and suffering, 
and tenthly, the spiritual character of true religion, both in worship and in 
doctrine.} 


We have sought to exhibit the characteristic features of the 
Tractarian Movement, and also to set forth the motives which 
guided Stanley in his life-long opposition to its leaders and their 
policy. One of the worst results to which it led was the dragging 
of the great Church of England in the dust, as it were, before 
the Church of Rome. The tone of its leaders was apologetic ; 
they were on their knees in humiliation for the sins, the defects, 
the shortcomings of the English Reformation ; they were under 
the glamour of the Roman Empire, and of a Latin Christianity, 


1 Addresses and Sermons at St. Andrews, p. 147. 
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which in their ignorance they mistook for Catholicity. They did 
not realize that the English nation had become something grander 
than the Roman Empire had ever been; that the type of Chris- 
tianity for which it stood was something higher than that which 
had been developed by the Latin spirit among Latin peoples ; 
that the Anglo-Saxon race and its religion must carry with it the 
future of humanity. That extraordinary publication, the Tract 
No. XC., written by Newman for the purpose of retaining his fol- 
lowers in the Church of England, had reduced the Thirty-nine 
Articles to a sort of mild Tridentine catechism. Newman was 
doing for his disciples what the unknown author of the “ Dona- 
tion of Constantine” had done for the papacy in the early Mid- 
dle Ages ; but with this difference, that he executed his task, not 
in darkness or secrecy, but in the broad glare of day. Dr. Pusey 
took up and republished the discredited document, making it the 
basis of an eirenicon by which the longed for union with Rome 
might be achieved. That result is still as far as ever from being 
accomplished. When Stanley in 1886 visited the late Pope Pius 
IX., he was commissioned by him to take back a message to Dr. 
Pusey. ‘“ When you meet him,” said the Pope, “ give him this 
message from me — that I compare him to a bell which always 
sounds to invite the faithful to Church and itself always remains 
on the outside.” 

There is in the higher realms of human life, as in the lower, a 
divine chemistry by which the elements of human thought and 
desire, of human purpose and labor are so transmuted that those 
even which seem injurious may serve beneficent ends in mysterious 
and unsuspected ways. So it has been with the movement of 
Pusey and Newman. But it does not fall to our task, grateful as 
such a task would be, to describe those modifications of theory, 
wrought by the contact and experience of life or by a fuller 
knowledge, which have made the modern High Church party in 
England diverge both in doctrine and practice from its original 
proclamation. It has stimulated scholarship and the study of 
Church history; it has delved down into the past and restored 
forgotten or neglected truths; it has enhanced the beauty and 
dignity of worship; it has devoted itself to ministrations to the 
poor; it has developed a new ideal of the parish minister and his 
obligations. How far it has changed from its earlier attitude may 
be seen on comparing a recent work, “ Lux Mundi,” with the now 
unread “Tracts for the Times.” Out of all the original tenets 
but one remains, which seems to be held and asserted with some- 
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thing like the old vigor and exclusiveness of Pusey and Newman, 
— the doctrine of Apostolical Succession. 

One gift there was which Stanley possessed beyond any of his 
contemporaries, so that it almost seemed like a new endowment, 
—the power of discerning the significance of remote and appar- 
ently meaningless ritual acts or ecclesiastical functions. In his 
“Christian Institutions,” he devoted himself to tracing their 
origin, and always with the result that they appeared, not as or- 
dained by some arbitrary divine decree, but as resting on human 
fears and desires, the ideals, the exigencies of the passing hour. 
But as he studied these things he became tender toward much 
which he disliked, nor could he find it in his heart to make a 
tirade against the humanism of ecclesiastical usages. He was 
content to show that they confirmed the principle which he was 
advocating — the sacredness of the human, the original identifi- 
cation of the secular with the religious. But more than this, he 
was ever and anon coming across affiliations and resemblances, a 
common ground between his opponents and himself, where he had 
thought to find only discrepancies and contradictions. Keble’s 
“ Christian Year ” was the book which he carried about with him 
for his devotional reading. He was surprised but delighted to 
find Pusey in his “ Eirenicon,” although advocating conclusions 
which he disliked, appealing in their defense to motives with which 
he agreed. He became aware that a common principle might 
underlie what were in appearance opposite and contradictory re- 
sults. To get at this principle was to heal dissensions and restore 
unity. 

May it then be possible that this doctrine of Apostolical Sue- 
cession, which was the key-note of the “Tracts for the Times,” 
which has since become a ruling idea with the majority of the 
English clergy, and whose unfortunate effect has been to isolate the 
Church of England in unsympathetic separation from the Protes- 
tant Churches — may it be possible that it is, after all, when truly 
interpreted, but another form, the ecclesiastical shape or render- 
ing of that doctrine which Schleiermacher and his school pro- 
fessed, —the Christian conscience or consciousness of the ages, 
as the highest ground of certitude for the Christian faith? Are 
we right in thinking that no principle like this can be taken up 
so generally and be held so sacred unless it has also some mean- 
ing for the religious heart? As a matter of historical fact, it 
may be incapable of demonstration; but so is it also with the 
doctrine of the inerrancy of the original text of Scripture or the 
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infallibility of the Bishop of Rome. They all assume the aspect 
of pious beliefs which dare to challenge reason or investigation ; 
but they also stand as symbols, outward forms for the expression 
of truths to which language is not equal, instances where the con- 
crete statement is wanted, lest to the popular mind the abstract 
truth should evanesce into unreality. They are alike held as 
theories of certitude, on which men may repose in face of the 
difficulties which assault belief. In the doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession lies embedded the truth, that a divine influence is 
propagated in the world from man to man, not so much by books 
as by personal contact ; that the kingdom of heaven grows from 
age to age by the contagion of life. This at least is true if it be 
not the whole truth ; this may be the contribution which the Eng- 
lish Church is making to-day to a common Christianity. Stanley 
became depressed in his later years, as he witnessed the growth 
of the ecclesiastical formula, with no corresponding effort to jus- 
tify it at the bar of the higher reason. But he did not, there- 
fore, lose his faith in the future. ‘ The present generation is lost 
to us,” he exclaimed ; “ our hope is for the next generation, the 
coming century.” 
. ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Origine de la Littérature et de la Religion Zoroastriennes. Appendice 
a la traduction de l’Avesta (fragments des Nasks perdus, et index). An- 
nales du Musée Guimet, tome vingt-quatritme. Par James Darmesteter, 
professeur au Collége de France. Paris. Ernest Leroux, éditeur. 1893. 


It was a good idea of Professor Darmesteter to collect the unedited 
fragments of the lost Nasks of the Avesta, for here there is something 
incontestably to be gained. We must have all that there is of Zend left 
to us printed and before our eyes; and if some of these fragments are 
dull and dry to the general reader, they are none the less full of deep 
interest to specialists, since at every step philological forms of the most 
unexpected character may meet one, and quaint superstitions full of curi- 
ous turns. We have first Professor Darmesteter’s version of the printed 
fragments (see Westergaard, pp. 331-334),to which he adds the texts at 
the end of Yasht xxii. Westergaard ; it hardly need be said that he treats 
them very ably. I should, however, differ from Professor Darmesteter 
where he accepts a rather exaggerated modern turn to the ideas buried 
in these ancient texts. The chief words in all these fragments are clearly 
rendered, as in No. 4, 3, page5: “Les morts se reléveront, la vie re- 
viendra aux corps.” This alone is worth a mass of ritual chapters put 
together, for the statements as to Resurrection in the Avesta, although 
very positive, are not so very frequent ; it is the future life, or the present 
spiritual life, which appears everywhere. The treatment of these first 
fragments by Professor Darmesteter is full of point, and rich with valu- 
able traditional allusions. 

On the fragments cited in the Zend-Pahlavi Farhang the summaries of 
the lost Nasks contained in the Dinkart do good service. Fragments 
cited in the Pahlavi commentary on the Yasna follow; then come those 
from the Pahlavi commentary on the Vendidad, all needing treatment, 
and all getting it fully at our author’s hands. Then we have fifty-three 
fragments, forty-three of which are only now edited for us by Professor 
Darmesteter ; they are taken from a MS. belonging to a Parsi gentle- 
man of the name of Thahmuras Dinshawji Ankilesaria. This MS. con- 
tains a sort of Pahlavi catechism, and is of the date 1629, but depends 
upon a MS. of the year 1478. These extracts begin with sentences from 
the Gathas and contain others. Non-giathic, however, is the hard doc- 
trine (p. 53) to give no infidels a chance to learn: “Don’t teach an 
infidel the Word of God, it’s to give a tongue to a wolf.” (The poet 
Raimi, I am sorry to say, has a similar sentiment: “If the way of the 
Lord were too easily known, every Jew or Guebre would find it.”) This 
seems to have been a blundering misconception of Yasna xxxi. 18: “ Let 
none of you hear the faithless [quite a different matter]; if he have 
means or no means ; penury places no just man in the case of the sinner ” 
(p. 56), a motto which might still hold good. Priestcraft appears in 
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No. 17, which says, “ Where my fire is not treated well, there I am badly 
treated ; ”’ but at once it is added, ‘“‘ Nor am I treated well there where the 
saint is treated badly, the saint so rich in good thoughts and words and 
deeds.” Quite beautiful is the moral apex of the whole (p. 62): “ And 
he, O Spitama, will be there (beyond) in Heaven [?], the strongest of the 
strong, who is here the most energetic in good works, and he will arrive 
there beyond as the best of intercessors, who is intercessor here for the 
poor in their unjust misery ; he who does the same will thus be blest, and 
he who in his kingdom teaches thus ;” “Good thoughts from the mind, 
good words from the tongue, good actions from the hand make up good 
conduct” (p. 65); and then there is added “the word is nigh thee,” but 
in a quaint Iranian form: “I, Ahura Mazda, am nearer. . . the bodily 
world and him who thinks and speaks and acts than the nose is to the 
ears, or the ears are to the mouth ;” and (p. 74) “there are many works 
of wisdom which one can never make the mind perceive or tongue express 
without the Word Divine.” The Tahmura fragments were well worth 
printing, and we thank our author for them, with his full citations of their 
Pahlavi. 

The Nirangistan is valuable as an extended piece of hitherto unprinted 
Zend. Its interest is almost wholly limited to those who as specialists 
treasure the Zend words for their own sakes, with their Pahlavi equiva- 
lents. The texts are very corrupt, and, as Professor Darmesteter says, 
can only be translated with the help of their extended commentary which 
has itself not been completely explained. He has rendered a service as 
important here as the Nirangistan is important. This “Book of Ni- 
rangs,” i. e., ritual ceremonies, has been nowhere published before, 
though a reproduction of it in photogravure was undertaken some few 
years ago by the “Comité du fond pour la publication des textes pehlvis,” 
which Professor Darmesteter founded at Bombay in 1887. 

Seven interesting fragments follow of a few lines each; one opens a 
Parsee prayer, another appears in many colophons, another is a citation 
from the Hadokht Yasht; the last two are untranslated. Then follows 
the Aogemaidé, which is a treatise intended to inculcate serene resigna- 
tion in view of death. It consists of twenty-nine Zend citations followed 
by paraphrases in Parsee and then by enlargements. Only five of these 
citations belong to the published Avesta. It is a sort of funeral sermon 
in a not unusual style: “ All the early chiefs of Iran as well as her early 
foes had to yield to death at last,” and so on. Then follows a patet, 
which is deeply interesting, as it enumerates a great variety of sins and 
is the most general of “ general confessions.” Professor Darmeste- 
ter’s specimens are taken from the Khorda-Avesta of Tir Andéiz. The 
Afrin Gahanbar, which is the Gahanbar of the Avesta augmented by 
details concerning the six acts of the creation, which correspond to the 
six divisions of the year, is given from the Avesta tamfm, published in 
Gujrati characters at Bombay. Finally we have the Namfz i Ormazd, 
or “ Prayer to Ormazd,” a specimen of a series of five prayers very popu- 
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lar among the Parsees of the mother-country. This specimen is from the 
Khorda-Avesta of Tir Andaz and the Avesta Tamim of Bombay. A’ 
most interesting and valuable series is offered in the whole of these frag- 
ments agreeably collected and ably expounded, although of course on 
such subjects wide differences of opinion as to details are to be expected. 

In the Introduction, Professor Darmesteter holds the modern Avesta 
to be the débris of that of the Sassanids. He regards it as certain that 
there were originally twenty-one Nasks as books of the Avesta like the 
Vendidad, and, in the full original sense of the word, the ancient lore. 
We have the summaries from these Nasks in the Dinkart edited or re- 
dacted in the ninth century of our era, and we have also summaries in 
other traditional works, and there can be no doubt at all that there were 
indeed, at one time, twenty-one books something like our Vendidad, and 
we can conjecture their probable bulk, which was great ; but were these 
works (rounded out artificially to the number twenty-one, for the pur- 
pose of corresponding to the twenty-one words of the Ahuna vairya), in 
the critical sense, original? I greatly doubt it, for in the first place the 
Zend is not that of the Vendidad, and the texts are in a sad state. It is 
true that parts of the Vendidad are as trivial as to their contents as 
parts of the Nirangistan; but then we have in the first the true ring of 
antiquity at many places, and but seldom in the second. My own convic- 
tion is that the twenty-one Nasks as parts of the original ancient Avesta 
are myths. I hold that they were external and much later additions to 
that Avesta, parts of which have come down as holy lore (sacrosanct), and 
to be distinguished from its Zend or commentary. They were for the 
most part elaborate treatises, partly statute books, dealing with minute 
ceremonial matter, the production or reproduction of which was chronie 
to the priesthood ; and they were concocted in later Sassanian days, — their 
very number shows it. The Ahuna-vairya, with its saered words, is imme- 
diately dependent on the Gathas, being of the same metre as our longest 
Gathie fragments, and founded on lines of those still more ancient holy 
hymns. I speak of the Nasks of course as a unit and asa whole. Alien 
ingredients of original and ancient matter doubtless were present and in 
considerable quantities; we might better say that their nuclei were 
ancient, but, aside from their Gathic fragments, few of such parts have 
come down to us. Aside from the particular name “the twenty-one 
Nasks,” every ancient book was of course a Nask, for that is the meaning 
associated with the word. As to the loss of large parts of the Avesta 
during the campaigns of Alexander, I doubt extremely the opinion that 
the military destruction of the palace at Persepolis by fire could alone 
and of itself have exterminated the stubborn life of a book cherished by a 
fierce and fanatical priesthood as inspired. One copy burned was never 
the sole cause of our losing so much of the Avesta as has perished since 
Alexander’s time. Revolutions, persecution and priestly neglect, together 
with the degeneration of religion during the dreary waste of Arsacid 
rule, seem to me rather the cause, if indeed we have not actually lost true 
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Zoroastrian books in far later times through Mohammedan hostility ; my 
own conviction is that the losses of true Avesta occurred in very ancient 
times. 

Professor Darmesteter believes the contrary of this. There does not 
appear to be much ambiguity in his “ rédigé,” when he says that the 
Avesta “a été rédigé tout entier aprés la conquéte d’ Alexandre, entre le 
1* siécle avant notre ére et le 4™° sitcle aprés notre ére,” for he says, 
“tout l’Avesta, méme dans ses parties les plus anciennes, porte l’em- 
preinte de ces principes nouveaux et en a regu sa forme.” He seems to 
mean “ composed,” i. e., “ written,” by the word, as well as “drawn up,” 
“collected,” “‘ recognized as canonical ;” and “les principes nouveaux,” 
to which he refers, are those supposed to have been borrowed from Neo- 
platonism and Judaism in consequence of contact with the Greeks and 
Jews. If Professor Darmesteter means only “drawn up” and “ partly 
written,” “interpolated,” as well as “ recognized ” and “ canonized,” by 
“ rédigé,” I should heartily agree with him ; but I should go farther and 
say that this redaction (sic) had been going on from the very earliest 
times and may have continued as late as the beginning of comparatively 
modern criticism, with definitive occurrences of business-like work at par- 
ticular intervals, the most serious of which were under Valkhash the 
Arsacid, the contemporary of Nero, and under Ardashir the Sasanid, in 
226 a.p. The historical value of most of the statements about these 
occurrences may be estimated from the grave assertion that Adarbad, son 
of Mahraspand, submitted to a test of his opinions by passing unhurt 
through the ordeal of fire, i. e., he had a quantity of molten brass poured 
upon his chest. As this had no injurious effect upon his tissues, his asser- 
tions closed the Canon under Shapéhr II., son of_ Auhrmazd (309-379). 

I enjoy heartily Professor Darmesteter’s traditionalism even when it 
seems carried to an extreme; and when he yields at last to the suspicion 
that the Gathas themselves are a forgery, this gives me a pleasing, if 
feeble, shock. To come to this chief point, everybody, I suppose, is 
astonished at these curious hymns. They are so lofty in tone and pro- 
found in grasp that it is indeed hard to believe that they are ancient at 
all, and Professor Darmesteter boldly calls them a composition by the 
first Gnostic, written in a dead language like most of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture, and like most (as he also supposes) of the Avesta. I have given 
this suspicion full weight, as it deserves. We should doubt and doubt 
again if we are to escape gullibility. How could such pieces with their 
lost companions have been written at a remotely early age, possibly be- 
fore the Mithra and Soma culture? My own way out was this: The 
morality was a ceremonial and ecclesiastical one ; it was uncompromising, 
deep, and genuine, but like high-church holiness it was a thing which no 
infidel could share; the Devas, the Heaven-gods, shining as they were, 
were very devils; all their worshipers were consigned to Hell. The 
moral idea was thus by no means clear ; and this alone relieves us of great 
pressure ; but still the sublimity remains. The Attributes of God are 
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actually addressed as poetically personified. Zarathushtra did not merely 
believe that they were personal archangels; that was the far lower con- 
ception of the later Avesta. How was this sublimity then possible at an 
earlier date? My answer to this was and is that this sublimity cannot 
be helped. If criticism forces us back into earlier centuries for the date 
of the Gathas, we must yield to it. The human brain could harbor 
genius even at an early age. On the other hand, what Neo-platonie or 
Gnostic “theologian” could forge the Gathas in the year one? They 
are the substratum of large parts of the Avesta; but this fact has far less 
weight than their expressions of personal feeling; they are from begin- 
ning to end a series of prayers, vehement calls for vengeance, sad recog- 
nitions of defeat, with moans of fear. What Gnostic doctor could com- 
pose such a vivid history with infinite skill? Aside from Yasna xxix., 
where Zarathushtra’s call is poetically presented, there is hardly a defini- 
tive statement in the whole mass of the Gathas. If they made such state- 
ments we should of course disbelieve them. We believe only what they 
disclose in passing. It seemed to me years ago, and it seems so to me 
yet, notwithstanding Professor Darmesteter’s deductions, that no forger 
could write the Githas in ancient Vedic metres, in a Zend-Vedic language 
and in the first year of our era. Human skill would not be up to it, for 
surely no one could regard the ancient authorship of such pieces as being 
at all so marvelous as their complete forgery, with all the early linguistic 
forms restored. Forgery and imitation would have been the most subtle 
of subtle tasks, requiring a refined cynic in a blasé age. 

That I should not be able to see the identity of Keresfni with Alex- 
ander, or Baiti with Buddha, can only be expected. Together with the 
Aryan metres Asuri and trishtup, I associate the great mass of the Avesta 
names with the Veda. Azhi with me is the Ahi of India, whom Trita 
smote as Thraetaona smote the Azhi, and Babylon does not seem the 
place to look to for either. From the simplicity of the Gathic age the 
Avesta begins to gather in the Gods till it becomes almost the Rik ; 
Avesta and Vedaare sister lores. (See my article “ Zend Avesta” in 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, last edition.) 

There are two points upon which my difference with en Dar- 
mesteter becomes acute. One is where he shows himself so shy of the 
Gathic task. He says that he shrank from “the enigma of the Gathas ; ” 
I hold this aversion to have been regrettable, for it robbed us too long of 
his most suggestive book. He speaks of the quasi-universal difference of 
all translators of the Gathas. This difference, I hold, has been greatly 
reduced. Finally, I have my doubts as to the possibility of pure Zend 
being written as a dead language in works which express emotion, by the 
semi-savages of Iran. India presents a different scene, with its swarming 
populations, its mild climates, and its wealth sufficient to support a learned 
class. The mass of Sanskrit written in a dead language hardly bears 
out the parallel. Much pigeon-Zend, of course, was written, and I believe 
is still composed and sometimes spoken; and a mass of this may well 
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have accumulated in more than twenty Nasks, but it would be more like 
he Hungarian-café Latin than Tully undefiled. So far, however, from 
regretting Professor Darmesteter’s extreme views as to these particulars, 
I hold, with others, that such bold dashes are all that keep us moving; 
let us have still more of them. Even where we differ from this great 
writer we never fail to get either profit or pleasure from his books. 

L. H. Mitts. 


OxForpb. 


The Oldest Book of the Chinese. By A. TERRIEN DE Lacouperi£. Vol. I. 

London: D. Nutt. 

If Professor Lacouperie can tell students of Chinese literature and 
religions just what this “ Yih King” or “ Book of Changes ” really is, 
he will not have labored so long and so earnestly without obtaining a good 
result. It is no exaggeration to say that fully one half of all the stupid 
notions and injurious superstitions in China are in some way based on this 
obscure book. Apart from the painful fears and anxieties produced by 
vague apprehensions of malignant spirits and unlucky influences ever 
near to curse and trouble humanity, there is the additional important 
fact that it is the superstitions of China which effectually hinder prog- 
ress in many directions. The iron works established by the Viceroy of 
Hu-kwang were located in a bad position because of superstitious ideas, 
and the inexhaustible supply of building stone close at hand could not 
be touched “ because a dragon lay underneath the hill and it would be 
most perilous to the well-being of the people to disturb him.” 

If, then, Professor Lacouperie can help to destroy the veneration of 
the Chinese for this old book, he will have conferred a great boon on the 
whole nation. It will spike one of the great guns which the party of 
stagnation have used with very injurious effects to the cause of the 
enlightenment of China. An obscure sentence torn out of the “ Yih 
King,” and expounded as being antagonistic to a progressive scheme, has 
almost as damaging an effect as a “ proof-text ” used to have against evo- 
lution and geological science. Hence, while a direct attack on the old 
book would only excite hostility and prejudice, a new interpretation 
would win attention, and in time would tend to neutralize the pernicious 
influence of the book on the nation. 

Only a courageous man would attempt the work Professor Lacouperie 
has undertaken. The previous translations of the “Yih King” are 
regarded by most scholars as of very little value, as every translation 
must necessarily be. But an explanation of the origin and intent of the 
book may be of great utility. This is what Professor Lacouperie is 
laboring to give us. It is too early to assert that he will be entirely 
successful, but his past work and his method of investigation certainly 
excite great hopes that he is going to solve the problem and make a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the ancient literature of the 
Chinese nation. 
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The “ Yih King,” as at present used in China, consists of four parts : 
(1) The Symbolic Trigrams ascribed to Fuh Hsi, the legendary founder 
of ‘the Chinese nation, B. c., 2852-2735; (2) The exposition of these 
Trigrams by the ‘‘ Literary King” Wen Wang, B. c. 1231-1135; (3) 
the comments of the Duke of Chow, Chow Kung, B. c. 1105; (4) the 
Dissertations of Confucius, B. c. 551-479. Since the days of Confucius 
‘2200 or more explanations of the “ Yih King” have been suggested in 
China,” and yet the old book is as little understood as ever it was. We 
ean only give the briefest outline of the consensus of Chinese opinion 
as to its aim and scope. 

The Trigrams, or combinations of triple lines, are ascribed to the genius 
of Fuh Hsi, or “the Great Heavenly One.” These trigrams, consist- 
ing alternately of whole and broken lines, are intended to represent the 
mutual interactions of the powers of nature, the sun and heat, the moon 
and cold, the stars and daylight, the planets and night. These are re- 
duced to their two primary forms, which represent the division or devel- 
opment of the two dual powers (masculine and feminine) from unity, or, 
the ultimate principle of being which has existed from all eternity ; or, 
as many Chinese prefer to put it, “ The Great Illimitable produced the 
Great Extreme, the Great Extreme produced the Dual Powers, and these 
developed the four powers — heat, cold, light, darkness — which are sub- 
divided into eight: the celestial ether, the soil, vapors, fire, thunder, wind, 
water, and mountains ;”’ and thus the whole universe was evolved. Fuh 
Hsi invented the trigrams to “serve as it were as an abacus to philo- 
sophize with, and indicate by their combinations the mutations and 
aspects of nature.” The eight trigrams were defined to represent the 
interchanges of their elemental forees. To unfold things a little clearer, 
they were extended to sixty-four combinations: thus ample illustration 
was furnished of the mutations and developments of all things, and a 
basis was provided by which the devoted student might discover a clue 
to the secrets of nature and being. A ceaseless process of revolution is 
held to be at work, in the course of which the various elements or prop- 
erties of nature indicated by these figures mutually extinguish and give 
place to one another, thus producing the phenomena of existence. Here 
is found the groundwork for the philosophy of divination and geomancy, 
the germs of all science, the laws of all being, visible and invisible. All 
western inventions and knowledge are hidden within the mysterious sym- 
bols invented by Fuh Hsi, and expounded by the “ Literary King” Wen 
Wang, the Duke of Chow, Confucius, and other illustrious scholars. But, 
alas! the key to its interpretation was lost, and as a consequence the 
Chinese were unable to attain the scientific knowledge ‘and discover the 
wonderful inventions which have been the admiration of modern times. 
How foreigners found and used the clue to these things cannot be known 
to the Chinese ; nevertheless, the basis, the philosophy, the germs of all 
are enshrined in the “ Yih King.” 
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I think this is a fair and correct summary of the views held by the 
majority of the Chinese literati concerning the “ Book of Changes.” Job 
ought to have been the patron saint of students who have been blessed 
with the opportunity to devote happy days of toil to the above mass of 
occultism with its 2200 expositions. In the city where I lived there was 
a “Book of Changes” Society, which met regularly to compare notes 
and stimulate its members in the glorious enterprise of making darkness 
into light, and expounding nonsense into sense. It is safe to say that 
more time and labor has been spent on the “ Yih King ” than has suf- 
ficed to give us all the inventions of this century. Professor Lacouperie 
will do a good work if he can succeed in diverting men’s minds to more 
profitable subjects. 

The foreign scholars who have studied the book nearly all regard it 
as the Chinese diviner’s Bible, the geomancer’s text-book, the fortune- 
teller’s manual. Dr, Chalmers, the eminent Sinologue, says: “ The 
‘Yih King’ never was, and never by any ingenuity can be proved to be 
more than a hand-book of divination.” When the books were burned, 
B. c. 213, by the Emperor Tsin Shih Hwang, the “ Book of Changes” 
was spared because it was regarded as a valuable authority on the art 
and science of divining. Some eminent foreign scholars regard it simply 
as an attempt to delineate “the ever-changing phenomena of nature 
and experience.” 

Professor Lacouperie has expended immense labor on the “ Yih King,” 
and his idea of its origin and aim is very different from that of either 
Chinese or western scholars. He says: “‘‘The Yih King,’ the first in 
rank of the canonical books of China, was the result of a transformation 
in the twelfth century B. c. of an older work made of documents very 
ancient in date, and which entitles it to be called the oldest book of 
the Chinese. . . . The basis of this most abstruse book of the Chinese 
consisted, for the greater part, of vocabulary lists or glossarial explana- 
tions of the ideograms forming the heading of every chapter. These 
lists were framed by the early Chinese leaders for the benefit and teach- 
ing of their followers, in imitation of similar lists used in Anterior 
Asia, with which they were acquainted (before they migrated to China).” 
Alas, then, for the sagacity of Confucius in understanding it in a totally 
different way and for writing a misleading set of expositions of it. To 
think of China’s greatest sage working at the “ Yih King” until the 
leather thong binding together his copy of it was thrice worn out, and 
then exclaiming: “ If I had fifty years more to give to the study of it, 
I should hope to fathom its wisdom.” Now we are assured by M. de La- 
couperie that “the text of the ‘Yih King’ is nothing else than a gen- 
eral vocabulary of a small number of words and expressions. It has all 
the appearance of being a series of notes, documents and informations 
collected by the early chiefs of the Chinese immigrants.” 

After all the corruptions of the text and the foolish glosses put upon 
it, Professor Lacouperie thinks that a true interpretation only mikes it 
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“a much higher and more useful book than it has been supposed to be. 
It is not a mysterious book of fate and prognostics, but a valuable collec- 
tion of documents of venerable antiquity, in which is embodied much in- 
formation on the ethnography, customs, language and writing of early 
China.” Yet to some of us this result is much less acceptable than that 
of a Chinese expositor who finds in some of its paragraphs an attempt to 
describe “the work of God in nature in all the year as a progress through 
the trigrams and as being effected by His Spirit ” (Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. xvi. p. 50). Nevertheless the truth is always best, and we 
must be content with whatever comes to us supported by the weightiest 
evidence. Professor Legge’s translation and notes give us exactly what 
the Chinese have always thought the “ Yih King” to be. There is rea- 
son to hope that Professor Lacouperie’s work, when completed, will tell 
us what the old book really was, and also something of the history of its 
transformation into its present form. His work has been carried on un- 
der many embarrassments and with scant recognition from the Royal 
Asiatic Society, but we hope he will persevere and soon give us his con- 
cluding volume on the “ Yih King.” The labors of such scholars are lit- 
tle understood and appreciated, or long ago America would have had a 
large Oriental Society contributing its share toward the communication 
of the lessons of the past to the present generation. Let us have all the 
“ Book of Changes” can give us of real value clearly expressed in about 
twenty pages, and then lay its antique volumes on the shelf and try to 
lead the Chinese into more sane and beneficial studies. The Yellow 
River, the “ River of China’s sorrow,” might for centuries have been 
flowing safely between walls of stone instead of so often devastating the 
country, if the time and strength wasted on the “ Yih King” had been 
devoted to turning this mighty river from a perpetual injury into a high- 
way to enrich the nation. Professor Legge well says: “ Until the Chi- 
nese drop their hallucination about the “ Yih King,” as containing all 
things that have ever been dreamt of in all philosophies, it will prove a 
stumbling-block to them, and keep them from entering on the true path 
of science ” (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. xvi. p. 38). 


F. H. JAmes. 
Boston. 


The Mummy. Chapters on Egyptian Funereal Archeology. By E. 
A. Wats Bupeg, Litt. D., F. S. A. With eighty-eight illustrations. 
Cambridge: University Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 8vo, 
pp. xvi, 404. $3.50. 


Dr. Budge, the Acting Assistant-Keeper in the department of Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum, is well qualified to 
undertake the task which he set himself in the preparation of this hand- 
some volume. It was originally intended to form an introduction to the 
catalogue of the Egyptian collection in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge, England, and was designed to give the information needed for 
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the proper comprehension of the objects there displayed.’ Since a large 
part of the facts here presented are useful in connection with any con- 
siderable collection of Egyptian antiquities, and in order to reach a wider 
public, the work has been published in this more accessible form. 

The title of the volume is striking, but it is too narrow, and does not 
tell the whole truth, for the book covers a great variety of subjects. It 
opens with a brief résumé touching the language of Egypt and its lin- 
guistic affiliations. An outline of the external history of the land, dynasty 
by dynasty, and king by king, follows, with -a list of the names of the 
nomes or territorial divisions of the land, and the cartouches of two hun- 
dred and ninety-six kings whose names are written in the hieroglyphic 
character. This is followed by an account of the Rosetta Stone, and of 
the attempts at decipherment which ended in the successful efforts of 
Young and Champollion. Thus far the proper subject of the volume has 
not been touched, and it begins first on page 153, in a vivid description of 
the “ Egyptian Funeral,” which occupies twenty pages and is illustrated 
by a number of excellent pictures. The details of the various elements 
which entered into an Egyptian burial, follow : the mummy, Canopic jars 
and their chests, the Book of the Dead, ushabtiu figures and similar ob- 
jects, sepulchral tablets, toilet articles, scarabs, amulets, figures of gods 
and sacred animals, of kings and other persons, coffins, sarcophagi, tombs, 
pyramids, writing materials and writing, mummies of animals, and cippi 
of Horus. Last come an account of the Egyptian year and lists of the 
commonest hieroglyphic signs and determinatives. From this brief sum- 
mary it will be seen that a great variety of subjects is covered, and it 
will be noticed that there are some serious displacements of the material, 
or perhaps the insertion of some things which might have found a more 
appropriate place in a separate volume. The material is excellent, but 
its presentation lacks perspicuous arrangement. There is an absolute 
dearth of chapter headings and there is almost nothing to indicate an 
orderly progress in the treatment. In places, as for instance in the treat- 
ment of the deities, the amulets and the sacred animals, there is a wood- 
enness of structure and arrangement which reminds one of a dictionary 
minus the alphabetical order, and which is forbidding to the general 
reader, though it is convenient enough for one who uses the volume 
mainly as a book of reference. Consequently the index is one of the 
most important parts of the book, and it proves to be fairly complete, 
filling forty-four columns. It is also quite certain that some further ad- 
ditions might have increased its value. 

It is not at all a matter of surprise to those who have attended to the 
matter of Egyptian antiquities that the author has been able to make so 
large a volume. On the contrary, it was only by ignoring a good many 
things that he was able to hold it down to its present limits. The ques- 
tion is not so much what to say as what to omit. Omission and conden- 
' 1A Catalogue of the Egyptian Collection in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge. By E. A. Wallis Budge. Macmillan & Co. 8vo, pp. 138. $3.00 net. 
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sation are the only courses open, and the author has practiced both. As 
just noted, the result is not entirely satisfactory : from the point of view 
of the general reader, the book is, in the main, not at all a literary suc- 
cess, though it is certainly very instructive to the beginner possessed of 
patience and motive; from the point of view of the more advanced stu- 
dent, the author has simply made a collection of things never before put 
in the same relations, but most of which are to be found elsewhere if one 
only has the patience to look. Dr. Budge has not presented any striking 
results of constructive or original work, and perhaps this is scarcely the 
proper place to look for it. 

But when one is treating of the processes of Egyptian burial with its 
attendant customs and furniture, it may justly be expected that the fun- 
damental conceptions, which regulated the whole process and which ex- 
plain the entire philosophy of the matter, shall receive adequate attention 
and exhaustive treatment. Some of the details are only intelligible upon 
the basis of these underlying ideas. Alone they‘are lifeless, dead ob- 
jective facts or things; in their true connection they become alive and 
instinct with the hope and anticipation of the ancient Egyptian. In a 
word, the mummy seems to live again before our eyes. In the lack of 
this element may be found the severest criticism of this volume. To 
mention a matter in point in this connection, the doctrine of the Ka, 
the “ double,” “ genius,” or “ spirit” of the deceased, is dismissed with the 
fewest of words, though it deserved a liberal treatment on account of the 
fundamental position occupied by this problematical Ka in the Egyptian 
psychology, or rather, in the partition of the human creature and his 
essence. It lies at the basis of the whole system of Egyptian burial, the 
preservation of the mummy in bodily form, the building and arrange- 
ment of the mastaba or tomb, the “everlasting house,’ with its secret 
chamber, its hidden nooks and passages, its funereal statues, its votive 
tablets, its entire furniture and all the funereal offerings. Nevertheless 
Dr. Budge gives only a single reference to the Ka in his index and de- 
votes less than half a page to the subject at the place indicated. It is 
only fair to add that the index at this point is defective, but the addi- 
tional remarks made on pages 159 and 170 are of a cursory character, 
and should have been much expanded at the later point, on which the 
foregoing criticism is based. 

As we have indicated, Dr. Budge has brought together an immense 
amount of information, and has made an exceedingly convenient book of 
reference. It is a book for the student or for those who are interested 
in the study of Egyptian archeology, but it is not a popular book in any 
usual sense of the word. 


Cuartes R. GILLett. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 
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Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte. (Alttestament- 
liche Theologie.) Von Rudolf Smend. Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig: J. C. 
B. Mohr. 1893. Pp. xix, 550. 


It would be equally easy to find fault with and to excuse the present 
volume for the imperfections of its plan. Certainly it does not help us 
sufficiently to understand the historical movement of religious thought ; it 
therefore does not fill the place which, if Kuenen had lived, might have 
been taken by a second much enlarged edition of his “ Religion of Israel.” 
We feel this especially in reading the second part from page 375 onward, 
and most of all when we have to do with Maccabean psalms and with the 
Maccabean Book of Daniel. But we must remember that we have be- 
fore us, not a history pure and simple, but a student’s handbook of his- 
tory, and that the book has a duplicate title page, which promises us an 
‘Old Testament Theology.”” Now by this time we know pretty well how 
faulty the conception of “Old Testament Theology” is. The Old Tes- 
tament may perchance contain theologies, but, having neither literary nor 
historical unity, it cannot present us with a theology. It is no reply that 
eminent critics have written books bearing this objectionable title. If 
they chose to work in fetters, they did wrong; if they were compelled to 
do so, it was their misfortune. Professor Smend has gone a long way 
toward neutralizing the dangerous error of his first title, but he could 
not succeed entirely, for after all he had to supply a handbook to one of 
the recognized subjects in German universities. He could not, I mean, 
altogether avoid producing the impression that the Old Testament is 
chiefly to be studied for the sake of certain “ doctrines,’ whereas it is 
not the doctrines but the truth within the doctrines which concerns us, 
and this truth, not as a mere intellectual product, but as realized in the 
life of its revealers and believers. It is the progressive development of a 
high and noble religion which interests us, not the discovery or elaboration 
of theological ideas, and this development cannot be studied apart from 
many other things beside “doctrines” (such as religious customs and in- 
stitutions), nor without constant reference to all extant canonical or extra- 
canonical records. But though Professor Smend knows this as well as 
any one, and indeed calls attention to it, he has been precluded from 
making it as distinct as could be wished, because the German universi- 
ties have not yet avowedly admitted into their programme the history of 
the development of the Jewish religion. 

I have been thus earnest in criticising Professor Smend’s plan because 
our own English universities are, as I hope, in a period of transition. 
Our inherited systems of theological teaching need reform, and it is im- 
portant to avoid, if possible, the mistakes of our neighbors. In one respect 
I am afraid that even Professor Smend may be wanting in true courage 
and insight. In courage, for surely it need not have been admitted that 
in any exclusive sense the “religion of the Old Testament” is the “ di- 
vinely given native soil” of a higher type of religion (p. 6); has not 
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each of the great religions grown up in a “native soil” which was in 
the fullest and truest sense “ divinely given”? And also in insight, for 
certainly the earlier Judaism —to substitute this more accurate phrase, 
used sometimes by the author himself, for the larger and vaguer one men- 
tioned above —did not, as a fact, develop into Christianity only. The 
later Judaism and the earlier Christianity are sister-religions. Is it 
not time that academical scholars should reject explicitly and for good 
the uncritical dictum of Ewald that “ Christianity is the only consistent 
issue of the history of Israel, without which it would end in cheerless 
night”? (“ Geschichte des volkes Israel,” vii. 402.) Once more, I have 
no desire to magnify points of difference between the author and myself. 
Despite his unfortunate expression, Professor Smend may be entirely free 
from even the most refined dogmatic prejudices, and simply desire to con- 
ciliate unprepared students. But I do regret that he has not spoken more 
definitely and satisfactorily on the later stages of pre-Christian Jewish 
religious development. A full description of these stages would no doubt 
have carried him too far both for his immediate public and for himself, 
but it is not enough to tell us (p. 7) that “in true religious life, thought 
and feeling [the later literature] hardly presents anything which cannot 
be pointed out in the Canon, and that many misformations are contained 
in it, of which only the beginnings are traceable in the Old Testament, as 
well as a theological speculation which far exceeds that found in the 
Canon,” and it is misplaced modesty to transfer the consideration of this 
rich literary material to New Testament scholars. Surely the question is, 
not whether there was any true religious originality in the period between 
Daniel and the Gospels, but what were the hopes and fears and longings of 
an age which must not be too hastily stigmatized as artificial or retro- 
grade, and which ought to throw great light on the preceding age. No; 
there can be no other limit to the history of the earlier Judaism than the 
“divinely given” one of the destruction of the temple, nor can the sci- 
ence for which Old Testament theology has to make way be treated 
adequately without at least a brief sketch of the preaching of Jesus. On 
this point at least Professor Stade seems to me more critical and saga- 
cious than the author (“ Zeitschr. f. Theologie u. Kirche,” 1893, p. 49). 
Probably enough this is but the forerunner of a larger, more complete 
and more independent book, in which among other important points the 
relation of Israelitish and Jewish religion to other manifestations of this 
religious principle will be adequately treated, and which will not present 
the “egoism” of Koheleth as if it were the culminating point of the Old 
Testament religious development. Meantime let us not be ungrateful 
for the feast provided for us. The present work is as indispensable to 
the student as Hermann Schultz’ fact-full, but less distinctly historical 
“Old Testament Theology,” translated recently by Professor Paterson, 
and its faults of omission can be to some extent neutralized by the study 
of the latter part of Montefiore’s Hibbert Lectures, with which it agrees 
in its advanced critical point of view. It is divided into three parts, each 
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of which is subdivided into several sections. In the first section of Part 
I., we have an attempt to recover the origin of the Israelitish religion, 
and a comparison of the different epochs of Israelitish history with regard 
to their importance for religion. That the Hebrew religion, in its earliest 
form, was akin to the ancient Arabian (notably in its freedom from 
sexual dualism), is shown by the help of Wellhausen, Néldeke, and Rob- 
ertson Smith; Glaser’s discoveries and conjectures had of course no claim 
to be mentioned here. Already the author begins to deposit some of his 
ripest knowledge in notes. Pages 21-23 give a capital little excursus 
on cherubs ; pages 43-46 not less useful notes on the Mal’ak of Yahweh. 
Any one who has attempted to sum up critical results constructively will 
realize the value of these fifty pages, which deal with the most obscure 
part of a difficult subject, and will be averse to criticise. But I may per- 
haps note (on p. 26) that the use of the Hebrew elohim in a singular 
sense has apparently been shown to be of early Palestinian origin by the 
ilani-ya (‘my gods,”) parallel to.‘ the king my lord,” in many of the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets; also (on p. 44) that the angel in Eecl. v. 5, is 
probably the angel of punishment (or death) ; and (on p. 43) that Isa. 
lxiii. 9, as corrected by Budde and Duhm, agrees exactly with Ex. xxxiii. 
15 (contrasted with xxxii. 34), ‘not a messenger or angel, (but) his own 
face (presence) delivered them.” Section 2 describes the agencies by 
which, in primitive times, when there was no written law, Yahweh exer- 
cised his sovereignty over Israel. Judges, kings, priests and prophets are 
successively considered ; the condensation in this part is great, but there 
is no real obscurity. The reader should notice in particular the treatment 
of the gifts and functions of the prophets (including thaumaturgy). He 
will regret, however, that the plan of the book leads to the mixing up 
of periods, so that Isaiah and even Ezekiel are referred to as authorities 
in the pages on “ the earlier prophets ” (see, however, the excuse on pp. 
9,10), and neither in this section nor elsewhere will he find it mentioned 
that the idea of the kingship of Yahweh did not become a favorite one 
till the post-Exilic period (Deut.-Isa., Zech., Psalms, Dan.). Two im- 
portant sections — headed, respectively, “ Yahweh, the God of Israel,” 
and “Cultus and Morals” — follow, but since the positions maintained 
in them are substantially the same as those of Kuenen, Wellhausen, and 
Stade, and if rightly understood and qualified seem highly probable, it is 
not necessary to dwell upon them. I am glad to see references to Rob- 
ertson Smith’s “ Religion of the Semites” and (e. g., on the Passover) to 
Doughty’s “ Arabia Deserta.” 

Part II. describes the religion of the prophets, beginning with Elijah 
and ending with the author of the cycle of prophetic poems on the Ser- 
vant of Yahweh in Deut.-Isaiah. Due honor is given to Amos and his 
like-minded successors, who by the prophecy of the destruction of Israel 
laid the foundation of an essentially new religion ; Elijah and Micah ben 
Imla were their forerunners. But were they the only forerunners? 
Surely not. Amos has already a highly developed style. Who then 
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were his literary teachers? To whom, like Dante, could he own himself 
indebted for “the fair style which hath won him honor?” Ewald sup- 
posed that “prophetic books of this kind were not infrequently written 
during the earlier period.” But his reasons are largely derived from the 
Book of Joel, and from a misunderstood parallelism between Amos i. 
and Joel iv. 16. Of Micah ben Imla a pithy fragment is preserved 
(1 Kings xxii. 17). Is it enough to assume that spoken prophecies (as 
well as poems) existed in oral tradition? or were there in Amos’ time 
written records of such prophecies, which did not admit of being adapted 
to later wants (as those of Amos have doubtless been adapted), and 
therefore have not been preserved? Amos, at any rate, has all the ap- 
pearance of being in the highest sense an original prophet; can there 
have been so one-sided and yet so vigorous a preacher of the divine right- 
eousness before him? The progress which the study of the prophets has 
made in recent years is nowhere more perceptible than in this part of the 
book. But the long note on the attitude of the prophets toward sacri- 
fices does not strike me as quite satisfactory. Of course, the prophets 
did not reject sacrifices in themselves. But Amos and Isaiah and (less 
distinctly, perhaps) Hosea certainly disconnected them from that moral 
service of Yahweh for which alone they cared. But on this subject it is 
difficult to express one’s self correctly in a few words. I will only add 
that in the part before us fidelity to science goes hand in hand with de- 
vout Christian feeling. Again and again Professor Smend speaks of the 
“wonderfulness” of the insight of these “enlightened” men, and of 
the all-importance of this prophecy for the subsequent development of 
religion (a “ divine scout,” he calls it, p. 164). Yet he has no scruple 
in laying bare the illusions of the prophets, and refuses to accept the 
common theory that the prophets themselves regarded their predictions 
as conditional. “‘ A conditionally uttered prophecy is no prophecy at all, 
but wooden iron” (p. 174). 

I trust I am not unjust in stating that the pages on Isaiah, though 
better than anything to which one can point on this prophet, will need 
much reconsideration. It is the misfortune of constructive writers that 
their work needs continual revision, so earnest and productive are the 
critics (among whom, of course, I include Professor Smend himself). 
One of the smallest criticisms I have to make relates to the author’s re- 
mark on Isa. ii. 2-4 — that, as to its age, “nothing can be made out.” 
The portion on Jeremiah seems to me in advance of anything which we 
have as yet had on this prophet, whose insight may be less than we had 
supposed, but whose character becomes all the greater; the critical sug- 
gestions are of great value (see the notes on later or “secondary” pas- 
sages on pp. 237-243). There is also a very interesting note on the 
criticism of Habakkuk (p. 229). It appears to me, however, that Pro- 
fessor Budde has seen more clearly than his predecessors (‘‘ Theol. Stud. 
u. Kritiken,” 1893), and that future historians of prophecy will have to 
adapt their picture of the prophet to his results. On page 260 we have a 
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still more important note on the passages on the Servant of Yahweh in 
Deut.-Isaiah, which Professor Smend, following Professor Duhm, regards 
as independent compositions, but which, unlike Professor Duhm, he con- 
siders to have been inserted in his work by the Second Isaiah himself. 
To criticise this theory here is impossible ; suffice it to say that my criti- 
cism would be in the main favorable. The idea comes from Ewald, but 
Ewald limited the inserted element to lii. 13-lii. 12; it was Professor 
Duhm who, in his “Theologie der Propheten ” (1875), p. 289, thought 
it “not impossible” that the Servant-passages came from a separate 
writing, but he then supposed that they were adopted by Deut.-Isaiah, 
whereas he now believes that they were both written and introduced into 
Deut.-Isaiah in post-Exilic times. Both Drs. Duhm and Smend think 
that the hero of these passages was a historical individual; here again the 
idea was suggested by Ewald. Holding this view, the author was fully 
justified in referring to these passages at the close of the portion on Jere- 
miah. Were I writing a history of Jewish religion I should do the 
same; only I should most certainly not assume that the hero of this cycle 
of poems is a forgotten prototype of Jesus Christ. No; if any single 
historical person has contributed elements to the picture, it is Jeremiah. 
The third part relates to the religion of the elder Judaism (Juden- 
thum). It begins, significantly enough, with the reformation of Josiah, 
but a long passage is devoted to preliminaries (Hezekiah’s reformation, 
Manasseh’s reaction, the two Decalogues, the Book of the Covenant). 
Here is a striking sentence: ‘“ Deuteronomy first obtained its full signifi- 
cance by the falling away of the people from it after the death of Josiah 
and the destruction of Judah” (p. 284, cf. 303). It became clear in the 
Exile that the old people of Israel could never give a sincere adhesion to 
the Law. But individuals might still be won over; hence the grand pas- 
toral activity of Ezekiel. It was the church within the nation (if the 
phrase may be allowed), formed partly by Ezekiel, the pastor and the 
legislator, to which the by no means homogeneous law-book of Ezra owed 
its oyigin. The next section describes the faith of the new Jewish com- 
munity. It falls into two parts, and no portion of the volume deserves so 
well to be studied and, I may say, admired. Those who agree with me 
that the most interesting part of Old Testament study is that which re- 
lates to post-Exilic times will sympathize with my delight at this fine 
summary of the most important results for the history of religion. Pro- 
fessor Smend’s view of Isa. xl.lxvi. and of the Book of Psalms agrees 
(with regard both to form and to contents) very nearly with my own, 
and since we have worked independently, it is natural that I should think 
much of this coincidence. It is true that we are both of us indebted to 
Professor Duhm as regards Deut.-Isaiah, but I doubt not that he, too, 
like myself, had in the most essential respects formed his conclusions be- 
fore Professor Duhm’s great work appeared. At any rate, history gains 
immensely by the admission that in Deut.-Isaiah (i. e., chs. xl.-Ixvi.) we 
have records, not only of the hopes and beliefs of the nobler Jews at the 
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close of the Exile, but of some of the choicer spirits of the post-Exilic 
community, just as, in my opinion, it does by recognizing the probability 
that the Psalter contains monuments of all the chief periods of that long 
space of time which reaches from the Return to Simon the Maccabee. 
That Professor Smend and I should differ in some points is not surpris- 
ing. I do not agree with Professor Duhm quite as closely as he does, 
nor can I agree with Professor Smend that the king in Psalms ii., and, 
perhaps, xx., xxi., lxi., lxiii. is Alexander Jannzus (pp. 384). But our 
general pictures of Jewish religion, especially where they are based upon 
the Psalter, agree so closely that a reader might almost suppose that we 
had consulted together before writing. I think, however, that I should 
now be inclined to admit more uncertainty about some points of detail 
(cf. New Worxp, September, 1892, pp. 562, 563). 

The last section of Part III. is headed “ Jewish Individualism,” and 
falls into three subsections —Job, Wisdom (Proverbs), and Koheleth. 
It may perhaps be urged against Professor Smend that the divergence of 
view among critics of the “Hagiographa” diminishes the value of the 
latter part of his book. I cannot myself indorse this criticism. De- 
spite my friend Professor Sanday’s contrary opinion (“ Bampton Lec- 
tures”), I do not believe that many important views of advanced critics 
will have to be given up. ‘“ Moderate” critics have made so many 
concessions already that there is a strong chance that they will go still 
further. Meantime “advanced” critics are constantly busy in rectify- 
ing their own errors. They may yet be able to analyze the psalms and 
the groups of proverbs (though no sure means of this has yet been sug- 
gested). But, taken as a whole, there can be no doubt that the Psalter, 
the Proverbs, and Job are post-Exilic works, and may be used as monu- 
ments of the later religion. On Koheleth or Ecclesiastes Professor 
Smend acknowledges his obligations to Dr. Bickell. I am glad that he 
has found out Dr. Bickell’s merits ; there has as yet been a strange back- 
wardness among critics to recognize his work. Dr. Driver has not con- 
vinced me that I was wrong in accepting the view, best defended by 
Dr. Bickell, that official Judaism introduced far-reaching modifications 
into the text of Ecclesiastes. I notice with interest that the author is 
inclined to admit indirect Greek influences on the thought of Ecclesias- 
tes. I believe the indirect Persian influence is all that can be contended 
for in the case of the Psalter. Perhaps the conclusion of the book may 
be called somewhat too essayistic, but it is thoroughly good, and I part 
from the work with a strong recommendation of it to advanced theologi- 
cal students. 

T. K. CHeyne. 


University oF OxForb. 
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Les Juifs et lAntisémitisme: Israél chez les Nations. Par ANATOLE LE- 
ROY-BEAULIEU, de |’Institut. Neuvitme édition. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
1893. 16mo, pp. xi, 441. 3.50 fr., unbound. 


It is refreshing to have a thoroughly well-considered discussion of the 
Jewish question. After the wild utterances of Drumont and De Wolski 
in “ La France juive” and “ La Russie juive,” the local and incomplete 
portraitures of such novels as Kraszewski’s “‘ The Jew,” and the brilliant 
but fanciful generalizations of Renan, one turns with pleasure to the sober 
pages of the eminent author of “ La Papauté, le Socialisme et la Démo- 
cratie.” A competent treatment of the present position of the Jewish 
people is possible only for one trained in sociological study. Prejudices, 
narrow local observations, apprehensions and superstitions have no place 
in such an inquiry; what is needed is the completest collection and the 
most sober-minded interpretation of facts. For such a task M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu is admirably fitted, and he has treated his subject in a thor- 
oughly conscientious way. He analyzes with the hand of a master the 
large mass of details involved, and tries to do justice to all sides. 
Though himself opposed to the “ antisemitic’ movement, he admits that 
its allegations are not all unfounded ; it is in the right, he says, when it 
attacks the worship of money, the scandalous traffic in “ influence,” and 
the shameless way in which the people are made use of by their repre- 
sentatives —only, the cause of this evil is not without but within us. 
Further: “Antisemitism is not merely a phenomenon of retrogression, or 
a fact of atavism; . . . not everything in it is old and superannuated. It 
belongs to the time, knows the jargon of the day, has undergone a course 
at a German university, studied Darwin and served under Bismarck, has 
some idea of Malthus and the economists, . . . likes to appeal to the 
‘laws of history,’ . . . believes in the peril it announces.” In a word, 
the movement is a serious one and must be met seriously. 

The variety of topics treated by M. Leroy-Beaulieu will be evident 
from the titles of his chapters: Numbers and distribution of the Jews in 
different countries ; The oldest grievance against the Jews, the religious 
grievance ; The Jews, Christianity, and modern ideas ; The Jews and the 
national grievance; Aryans and Semites; Are the Jews pure Scmites ? 
The Jew is the product of tradition and law; The physiology of the Jew; 
The psychology of the Jew; The Jewish genius ; The Jewish spirit (es- 
prit); The duration and the signs of Jewish particularism ; The nation- 
alization of the Jews; Israelitish cosmopolitanism and fraternization.- 
Yet even this list, widely inclusive as it is, does not suggest the wealth of 
judicious remark in the book, its keenness of insight and its felicity of 
characterization and illustration. It is difficult to do justice to the au- 
thor’s analysis in a brief notice. A national character is so complicated 
a thing, so full of different shades, of compromises and contradictions, 
shifting also with time, that a pithy definition of it is in danger of being 
one-sided and misleading. This is particularly true of the Jewish peo- 
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ple, of whom, for various reasons, it is hard for the modern Christian 
world to think with coolness and precision. Our author’s main points 
may be stated, with the hope that our readers will study the book for 
themselves. 

How is it that the Jews have maintained their national character in so 
remarkable a manner? To this question M. Leroy-Beaulieu replies that 
it is largely the result of selection; as in the Babylonian exile, so, since 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, only the strenuous have sur- 
vived. Everything that persecution could do to blot them out has been 
done; many have perished, many have yielded to pressure and given up 
their nationality ; those only remain who are devoted to their faith and 
their traditions. But the beginning, the ground of this persistence must 
be accounted for, and our author finds the explanation in two facts: the 
natural energy and obstinacy of the people (testified to by the old proph- 
ets) and their strict legal-theological organization. This latter is per- 
haps the more important of the two. For eighteen centuries the Jew has 
moved through the world with the Talmud in his hand. Talmudism is a 
religion of social separatism, but it produces a wonderfully strenuous and 
sharply defined life. The Jew is no parvenu; behind him lie centuries 
of culture, and to this in part must be attributed his intelligence and 
alertness ; it is a fact that the Israelites produce more distinguished men, 
in proportion to their numbers, than any European nation. (To trace 
the origin of their legalism, the reviewer may remark, would take us 
back to their early history, and probably there is little more to be said 
than that they have a genius for religious organization.) 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s conclusions as to the physiological peculiarities of 
the Jew are noteworthy. His appearance of bodily feebleness, the phy- 
sical wretchedness that so often shows itself in him, —this may be set 
down to the account of the ghetto. On the other hand, he offers aston- 
ishing resistance to physical evil. He lives longer than the Christian, 
not only in Europe, but also in America: according to the United States 
Census of 1890, the Israelitish expectation of life is 57 years, the Chris- 
tian 41 years. Jews multiply more rapidly than Christians. Théy have 
fewer children, but they lose fewer; there is a preponderance of male 
over female births. It is, however, to be noted that the biostatic differ- 
ences between the two races diminish as the Jews advance from East to 
West; the United States Census points out that the longer they live in 
America, the nearer their average of births and deaths approaches that 
of the Christians. Their biostatic superiority must be referred to the 
hygienic provisions of their Law ; some English and American hygienists 
have felt this so strongly that they have asked the government to require 
of all our abattoirs the adoption, in part at least, of Israelitish customs. 
Above all, the Jew is characterized by the predominance of the nervous 
system over the muscular system. He is especially subject to diseases of 
the brain, is oftener than the Christian the victim of mental alienation, 
though, in respect to drink, he is distinguished by sobriety. This nervous 
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excitability is due, not to his Oriental origin or to his anatomical confor- 
mation, but to his sedentary, urban life, and to the emotions and cares 
of his ancestors for many centuries. He is precocious, the child of 
an ancient race, the heir of a long culture; he is born old. Neverthe- 
less he remains intellectually vigorous, and is a refutation of the state- 
ment, sometimes made, that families, nations and races must exhaust 
themselves. 

The remainder of the book must be dismissed with a few words. Our 
author fails to find any marked intellectual peculiarity in the Jews*of the 
present day. They enter keenly into the scientific, literary, artistic life 
of their surroundings, from which, however, they take their color. There 
is no Jewish style in literature and art. They have always readily con- 
formed to the intellectual conditions about them. They have not kept 
their blood pure; it is by no means certain that there is a “Jewish race.” 
Intermarriage with other peoples has gone on for a long time ; the influx 
of proselytes during the Middle Age was great. Nor is the people 
averse to social and political identification with the nations in whose 
midst it dwells. It is precisely in the freest and most enlightened lands 
that the process of nationalization goes on most rapidly and really. The 
real home of the Jews is the West. It is possible that they may get pos- 
session of Palestine, and found a little republic there, but the greater 
part of those who live in Europe and America would stay where they 
are. If they cherish the dream of. a Kingdom of God which shall em- 
brace the world in peace and love, it is a dream which Christians may 
share. 

Few readers will hesitate to accept M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s main proposi- 
tions. His statistics may sometimes be at fault, and his inferences from 
them may not always be correct. But he seems to have shown that 
the alleged “ racial” differences between Jew and Gentile amount to no- 
thing, and ‘that there is no real hindrance to a genuine social brotherhood 


and codperation of the two peoples. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Stoics and Saints : Lectures on the Later Heathen Moralists and on some 
Aspects of the Liie of the Medieval Church. By the late Rev. James 
BaLpwin Brown, B.A. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 1893. Pp. 
viii, 296. . 

Mr. Baldwin Brown was, in his lifetime, minister of the Independent 
Church at Brixton, in London. As a preacher he enjoyed a high repu- 
tation for eloquence. The present volume shows him to have been pos- 
sessed of considerable literary gifts, and of that best culture which is 
evinced by sympathy with good men whose opinions one does not share. 
The contents of the book are imperfectly represented by its title. 
Besides the Stoics some account is given of the Epicureans and of other 
schools of Greek philosophy ; while the concluding lecture is devoted to 
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John Wyclif, who has never been canonized by any church. Mr. Brown 
was happier in dealing with the medieval than with the classical division 
of his subject. A Nonconformist lecturer addressing an English middle- 
class audience, even when he belongs to such a liberal and well-educated 
body as the Independents, is likely to retain some prejudices against 
heathen morality. Only such prejudice could have made Mr. Brown 
say that “how a man could get his bit of happiness for himself and 
enjoy it . . . was the main theme of Philosophy till the Gospel. . . 
was preached” (p. 10). This is just like saying that how to secure 
one’s own personal salvation was the main theme of the Gospel, and is 
just as false. To no ancient moralist did happiness mean what it means 
tous. It meant the best thing in the world, what a man would rather 
have than anything else. To the sensual and selfish, it meant bodily 
pleasure ; to the virtuous and high-minded, it meant the good of all. 
Again, it is absolutely untrue of the Stoics, and only very partially true 
of the Epicureans, to say that “they utterly despised dialectic ” (p. 15). 
Sometimes Mr. Brown supplies us with the necessary corrective to his 
own statements, as when we are told that the Stoics “did not cultivate 
beneficent thought and work for others” (p. 33), and then four pages 
further on, in the words of Seneca, as given by an old English translator, 
that “Philosophy prompts us to relieve the Prisoner, the Infirm, the 
Necessitous, the Condemn’d.” A lecture analyzing the causes of the 
Stoic failure to regenerate society contains much that is true and fine ; 
but perhaps too much is made of the alleged failure. Stoicism did a 
great deal for the world before the triumph of Christianity ; not a little 
of its teaching was absorbed by the new religion, and, as revived in the 
last century, it has been conspicuous among the forces that have re- 
moulded modern society. 

For the lectures on “The Monastic System,” “St. Bernard,” “St. 
Francis of Assisi,’ and “ St. Louis,” I have nothing but praise. They 
are admirably written, full of information and most sympathetic. For 
the young student no better introduction to the religious history of the 
Middle Ages could be imagined; and even those whose studies are 
carried no further will find that a considerable addition has been made 
to their general culture by what these unassuming pages teach. To 
those who think that there is a necessary incompatibility between politics 
and high morality, I would particularly recommend the account of St. 
Louis, not merely the best king, but also one of the wisest and greatest 
that ever sat on the throne of France. His two Crusades were no doubt 
a sad mistake, but of these the age rather than the individual must bear 
the blame ; and the selfish, unscrupulous aggressions of later monarchs 
have involved France in far worse disasters than those of Mansourah 
and Tunis. Many more European lives have been sacrificed in Africa 
to the spirit of commercial rapine than to the spirit of religious fanati- 
cism ; and perhaps a not remote posterity will look on the tariff-wars of 
the present day as pityingly as Mr. Brown looked on the Crusades. 
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It is not so long since admiration for the heroes of medizval religion 
was a monopoly of Roman or Anglican Catholics; then the Positivists 
brought an equal enthusiasm to the same study ; there are now signs that 
the whole Philistine world will soon be made free of that noble company 
and of the high mountain air they breathed. But a nearer acquaintance 
with those times need involve no wish to restore their ecclesiastical ré- 
gime. Our author is ever careful to point a contrast between the purity 
of the saints and the worldliness of the dominant church, to which, in- 
deed, they gave from time to time a new lease of life when it was per- 
ishing by internal corruption ; until at last John Wyclif, whom he ranks 
with the greatest saints and martyrs, found himself driven into open hos- 
tility to a system discredited beyond hope of redemption. 


ALFRED W. Benn. 
FLORENCE. 


The Religious Forces of the United States. By H. K. Carrot, LL. D. 
New York: The Christian Literature Co. 1893. Pp. lxii, 449. 


Phases of Religion in America. By W. S. Crowe. Newark, N. J. 1893. 
Pp. 144. 


The Columbian Congress of the Universalist Church. Boston and Chi- 
cago: Universalist Publishing House. Pp. 361. 


The Baptists in History. By Grorce C. Lormer, D. D. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. : 


The first of these books is the introductory volume of a series on 
“ American Church History.” It is to be followed by monographs upon 
the separate sects as they exist in this country, which promise to be the 
most convenient hand-books upon this topic to be found. 

The present volume is a mine of valuable, if accurate, information. 
The compiler had charge of the “ Division of Churches, Eleventh Cen- 
sus,” and undertakes to give, in advance of the official publication, the 
most important statistics concerning the religious forces of the country. 
These occupy the main part of the book, together with a compact account 
of the history and doctrines of each body. Preceding this matter is an 
Introduction of sixty-two pages, in which the method of the work is ex- 
plained and the main facts are combined or analyzed into general results. 
The whole makes a volume of very great interest, lighted up here and 
there by a sly humor and by remarks of a kind which show that the 
writer is not a very warm admirer of sectarianism. Sometimes he is 
gently sarcastic, as when he says that his method of distinguishing be- 
tween the “ Reformed Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica” and the “ Reformed Presbyterian Church in North America” is by 
remembering that the monthly organ of one body has a blue cover and 
the other a pink cover. There are other comical embarrassments into 
which even the expert falls in trying to understand the petty distinctions 
of the sects, and the effect of the Introduction as a whole must be to add 
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to the growing disgust with unnecessary sectarian divisions. That there 
should be one hundred and forty-three sects, one hundred and twenty-five 
or one hundred and thirty of them “ Christian,” to say nothing of the one 
hundred and fifty independent congregations that cannot agree with any 
of them and have to flock all alone by themselves ; that there should be six 
bodies of Adventists, twelve each of Mennonites and Presbyterians (“split 
P.’s,” said one of their preachers), thirteen of Baptists, sixteen of Luther- 
ans, and seventeen of Methodists, must make the heathen rage with per- 
plexity as to where the truth from Heaven, which they are asked to re- 
ceive or be damned, lies concealed. Some of the sober descriptions of 
the sects are almost incredible. How many have ever heard of “The 
Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarians?” Yet they are twice as 
many in number as the Unitarians or Universalists. ‘Then there are the 
“ River Brethren,” a Swiss body, so called because the first members in 
this country were baptized in the Susquehanna. Their peculiar tenets 
are trine immersion, the washing of feet, non-resistance, and non-con- 
formity to the world. Even they have divided into three bodies. The 
last-born of these could not a-bear that in the ceremony of feet-washing 
one person should do the washing and another the drying. In their eyes, 
the simplicity of the Gospel requires that one person should both wash 
and dry the worshiper’s feet. On this point the twenty-five seceding 
churches apparently agree, for they are called “ The United Zion’s Chil- 
dren.” 

But these strange facts are but the eddies in the grand stream of Chris- 
tian power which these pages mirror. Out of the total population in 
1890, Mr. Carroll estimates 56,992,000 to be Christian. Allowing liber- 
ally for the Jews and other non-Christian but religious bodies, there re- 
main but 5,000,000 non-religious persons. Of these a large part must 
live in lonely places where there are no churches, leaving a compara- 
tively small number of persons in this free and new land who are indif- 
ferent or averse to religious institutions. The trustworthiness of these 
figures we shall soon examine, but meantime it may be added that the 
census shows 111,036 ministers or priests, 165,297 societies with 142,000 
buildings used for religious purposes, exclusive of parsonages and con- 
vents, and valued at nearly $670,000,000. How much discount should 
be made for debt, it was found impossible to leartf, except in the case of 
the Methodists, where it is systematically reported and amounts to eleven 
per cent. The most valuable houses of worship, by the way, are those 
of the Reformed Jews, which average $38,839 each, then those of the 
Unitarians at $24,725, and so on down to those of the Original Freewill 
Baptists of the Carolinas, which are valued at $455 each. The average 
value of all is $4,707. These buildings seat 43,000,000 persons, the 
halls, schoolhouses, etc., reported adding 2,500,000 more. The number 
of services, exclusive of those of the Sunday Schools, is estimated at be- 


tween fifteen and twenty millions a year, with ten millions of sermons. 
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This is a tremendous stream of Christian energy, at least in appear- 
ance, and it is still more impressive to look at the figures which measure 
its gathering volume. During the ten years between 1880 and 1890, the 
population of the country increased 24.86 per cent. But the Christians 
increased during that time 38 per cent. That this was not due to the 
Catholic increase by immigration is shown by the fact that, while the 
Protestants have grown 42 per cent, the Catholics have grown but 30 per 
cent. 

These figures, especially when taken in connection with those which 
show eleven out of twelve of the whole population to be connected with 
the churches, are somewhat surprising. They agree with those given by 
the Rev. Daniel Dorchester in his careful estimates published a few years 
ago, but they are directly opposed to the common impression that “ peo- 
ple do not go to church as they used to,” and that religion, under the 
combined solvent of general intelligence and scientific discovery, and the 
competition of the Sunday paper, the bicycle, and the excursion train, is 
rapidly disappearing. It is worth while to look carefully at Dr. Carroll’s 
methods. 

He sent circulars and schedules to the secretaries and other executive 
officers of the various representative bodies of the sects, to be sent by 
them to the churches connected with them. On the figures which the 
churches thus returned, combined perhaps by the officers named, the cen- 
sus is based. Can it be that esprit de corps has sometimes made the sec- 
retaries a little favorable to the larger estimate each of his own church 
or sect ? 

The figures thus obtained were of the “communicants,” or church- 
members, not of the congregations. To obtain the “religious population,” 
the “ usual way ” is adopted of multiplying the number of communicants 
by 3} in the case of Protestants, this having been found to be a fair 
average from the cases where the numbers of both are considered trust- 
worthy. Of the Catholics, 85 per cent are commonly communicants. In 
this way the enormous numbers of the religious population, which seem 
to include all who would count themselves as belonging to the various 
churches, together with their children, are obtained. 

But these figures must represent more than the real, active adherents 
or attendants of the churches. The seating capacity of all the places 
of worship is given as 45,500,000. Few churches are more than two 
thirds full except on rare occasions, for a “ full” church does not mean 
the same as a full hall, i. e., having actually no more room in the seats. 
Even considering that the Catholic churches are filled two or three times 
over, and that the evening congregations of Protestant churches do not 
contain the same persons as those of the morning, we must make a 
serious reduction in Dr. Carroll’s figures to obtain the numbers of those 
who actually attend church with anything like regularity, and still less 
must be the numbers of those who contribute, by money or by work, to 
support the churches. Forty or forty-five millions would doubtless be 
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nearer the true number of attendants, even fentaling the eight millions 
of Sunday-school children. 

The statistics of the cities Dr. Carroll considers “ exhaustive,’ and 
he seems to feel especially confident of his Catholic figures. Here we 
have, then, a test under the best conditions. The 124 cities of 25,000 
inhabitants each or over reported, in 1890, 5,302,018 communicants. 
Of these, 3,011,711 were Catholics, leaving 2,290,307 Protestants. The 
Catholic population would be, on this basis, 3,543,100. If we subtract 
this from the total population of the cities, we have 10,445,838 as the 
Protestant population (the “ miscellaneous” being too small to affect 
the result materially), or one communicant to every 4.56 of the whole 
number of inhabitants. Or, multiplying the number of Protestant com- 
municants by 34 and then subtracting the product from the Protest- 
ant population, we have 2,429,763 as the non-religious remainder, or 
nearly one half of the remainder allowed for the whole country in two 
ninths of the whole population. Either, then, the figures for the whole 
country are wrong, or we have here a striking proof of what is often 
asserted, that city life is hostile to religion. The implication in Gene- 
sis of the story that the cities were built by the Cainites thus finds some 
sympathy, and the words “pagan” and “heathen” are unjust. “ Ur- 
ban” should be substituted for them, to describe those whom religion 
does not reach. 

The fact probably is that no great degree of accuracy is possible in a 
religious census. But there are several interesting points which are 
trustworthy. The census shows one Catholic to every seven Protestants, 
and the comparatively slower rate of increase, set against the enormous 
gains by immigration and the greater natural increase of Catholic fami- 
lies, reveals a great leakage somewhere, as, indeed, a German bishop 
pointed out some years ago. Why, then, should Protestants be so afraid 
of Catholic domination ? 

Some minor inaccuracies may be pointed out. Universalists certainly 
should not be classed among the “ Evangelicals,” as on page x\vi, if, as 
Dr. Crowe tells us, on page 40 of his book, “the new Universalism does 
not rest upon the Bible as God’s miraculous word, discards the Atone- 
ment, and looks upon Jesus as the greatest of moral teachers and the 
purest of human examples.” A still more astonishing mistake is to class 
the Russian and Orthodox churches and the Catholic Apostolic church 
under the head of Catholics. To reckon 67,749 Unitarian members, 
to be multiplied, like the Evangelical communicants, by 3} in order to 
obtain the Unitarian population, is an exaggeration, especially if the Uni- 
versalist members are reckoned at only 49,194. To illustrate the tend- 
ency to exaggerate, it may be noted that the Baptists are given by the 
census as having 43,029 organizations and 3,717,969 communicants, 
while Dr. Lorimer, in his Appendix, numbers 36,793 churches and 
3,383,160 members. These figures, he says, are “from the careful and 
exact pen of Rev. E. T. Merriam of the ‘ Missionary Union,’ and they 
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are the latest and I am persuaded are the most complete.” Apparently 
they were prepared two years after those of the census, and include the 
growth of that time. 

_ As a whole, however, this volume of Dr. Carroll’s is probably the most 
comprehensive and convenient book of reference on the subject that 
exists. The General Statistical Summaries at the close are especially 
worthy of mention. If a fuller index had been added, this part of the 
book would have been still more useful. 

Dr. Crowe’s little book treats, as its title indicates, rather of types of 
religion than of sects, a more philosophical method. It consists of lec- 
tures delivered to his Newark congregation, and is evidently the work 
of a vivacious, witty, and clear-headed preacher. The lectures are, of 
course, cast in a popular, and not a scholarly form, but they bring out 
the main characteristic of each type of religion with great justice and 
clearness. For private reading and for use in classes, it is an admirable 
book. 

“The Columbian Congress of the Universalist Church” consists of 
twenty-five addresses given at Chicago by leading ministers and lay 
members, and may be considered as near a formal statement of the belief 
of the denomination as any to be found. Notwithstanding that Dr. 
Crane opens the series with a paper on “ Universalism a System and 
not a Single Dogma,” the reader will be struck by the preponderance, 
among the doctrinal papers, of the -one dogma which gives name to the 
denomination. There is no paper devoted to the nature of Jesus, and 
the treatment of the Bible seems to be confined to Dr. Emerson’s cautious 
essay and Mr. Goodrich’s decidedly conservative one, in which it is im- 
plied that the first four books of the Pentateuch were written by Moses 
with later revisions, and it is stated that “the book of Deuteronomy is a 
book actually written by Moses.” The sturdy fight which the denomi- 
nation has carried on against Calvinism is, however, clearly to be traced 
in these papers, and the last few reveal the humanitarian activities of the 
body in a bright light. It is impossible not to think that the broader 
and braver and more progressive life of Universalism to-day is not fully 
represented here. It may be found rather in Mr. Crowe’s bright and 
energetic lecture on the subject. 

Whatever Dr. Lorimer says all who know him hear with great respect 
for the man and for his work as a preacher, — a work that has few 
equals for consecration and genuineness in this country. . That the Parlia- 
ment of Religions (which forms the subject of his Introduction) should 
have filled him with enthusiasm is therefore not a surprise. His view of 
the Baptist doctrines and work is broad and just, and free from sectarian 
bias and buncombe. The main part of the book, which is an expansion 
of his address at Chicago, is somewhat diffuse, and would perhaps have 
been quite as useful if it had kept its original form, with statistics in an 
appendix. But the facts and explanations imbedded or held in solution 
in it are of great value, and it is to be regretted that space does not allow 
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the quotation of many remarkable passages. There is probably no better 
hand-book on the subject in existence. 


W. H. Lyon. 
Aut Souts’ Cuurcu, Boston. 


Psyche : Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen. Von 
Erwin Ronupe. Pp. vi, 611. Freiburg i. B. Erste Hiilfte, 1890. Zweite 
Hilfte, 1894. 

Professor Rohde has achieved the almost impossible feat of writing a 
sane and reasonable book on ancestor-worship. The first part of the pres- 
ent volume has been before the world for several years and requires no 
new word of commendation. In this first part the author has shown that 
a genuine worship of the dead is one of the oldest elements of Greek 
thought and belief. The fragmentary evidence would go to show that 
this early popular belief did not regard the yxy as distinctly immortal, 
but only as living beyond the grdve; nor was the soul divine in the later 
Greek sense of the term, although it was endowed with certain mysteri- 
ous powers at death. The pre-Homeric Greeks, apparently from fear of 
these souls, devised a very rational means of banishing them from this 
world of ours by burning the bodies of the dead. In the Homeric poems 
any remains of the worship of the dead are neglected, in view of the dis- 
tinct purpose to give a Pan-Hellenic religion to a Pan-Hellenic world. 
The souls of the dead are once for all cut off from contact with the liv- 
ing at the funeral pyre; they can no longer affect man, so that we find 
no traces of possession by spirits either as a cause of disease or as a 
means of revelation; the souls do not continue by the grave, but are pow- 
erless shades in the house of Hades. Lippert (‘ Religionen d. Europ. Cul- 
turvilker,” p. 315) has asserted that in Homer the worship of the dead 
is at its height and is only limited as time goes on; Stengel (I. Miiller’s 
‘Handbuch ”’ v. abth. 3, p. 96) says that there is no worship of the dead 
in Homer. The truth seems to be, as pointed out long ago by Nitzsch 
(“ Anm. zur Odysee,” iii. p. 167), that the dead are not worshiped in the 
Homeric world, but that there is evidence of varied practices which could 
only have arisen as rites of worship once paid to the dead. 

Our author draws a sharp distinction between heroes that are wor- 
shiped and the spirits of caves and mountains like Trophonios and 
Amphiaraos. The latter he believes to be degenerated gods, whose wor- 
ship has retreated before the extending recognition of the Homeric pan- 
theon. The former have been worshiped as ancestors since a remote 
period (a deduction from Hesiod’s account of the heroic age), and the 
increasing importance assigned to them in the seventh and sixth centu- 
ries is due to the reaction against Homeric views. A most important 
consequence of this hero-worship was the belief that the spirit world was 
not closed, inasmuch as men of renown might be added to the list of 
heroes. 

Rites practiced in honor of the dead give the best clue to the popular 
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conception of the soul in historic times. The burial rites are all im- 
portant as laying the soul to rest ; at times these included costly sacrifices 
to the dead and a communion meal at which the soul entertained his 
friends for the last time. The continued existence, or at least the contin- 
ued peace of the soul, depended on recurrent sacrificial gifts of wine and 
food, which the soul, hovering about the grave, ate and drank. Men were 
always careful to avoid attracting the attention of souls at cemeteries, 
and at the feast of Anthesteria special pains were taken to pacify the 
spirits of the dead. The soul lived on after death, but it was not yet 
thought to be distinctly immortal, nor did it partake of the nature of 
divinity ; according to our author, its power to affect men was very lim- 
ited. The popular view included one other element, namely, the belief 
that favored individuals were snatched away bodily from the earth and 
received the honors of heroes. The change from the Homeric view is 
ascribed to the worship of ancestors continuing from an early period, to 
the belief that vengeance for murder was a debt owed to the dead, and 
to the mysteries which really presupposed a conscious future life and 
stimulated the fancy to paint pictures of this life. 

Along with this popular belief in the soul and a future life, there ran 
two other currents of belief which gradually modified it. The first and 
most important of these was the new theology. Professor Rohde draws 
a very vivid picture of the current of new belief and new practice which 
swept over Greece, as the Thracian god Dionysos extended his sway over. 
the Hellenic mind. The religion of Dionysos was a worship of frenzy 
and madness; men learned to call themselves “ possessed of god,” when 
the control of reason was banished by wild excitement, and thus this 
world became the arena of supernatural spirit life. Under the influence 
of this new belief, the idea of the soul was profoundly modified. That 
power in man which had been conceived as independent enough of the 
body to survive it and to leave it in dreams, now came to be the divine 
in man. It was regarded as immortal since it was a spark of divin- 
ity. Similar spirits possessing man were regarded as the authors of dis- 
ease, and at the same time men possessed of god wrought miracles and 
revealed the will of the divinity. The Cassandra of schylos is a famil- 
iar example of the new prophets. Professor Rohde traces this theologi- 
cal view of the soul in Greek literature from Pindar on, along with the 
popular view of the soul outlined above ; often it contradicted this latter, 
and the two were never brought into perfect harmony. 

Still a third view of the soul is found in the early Greek philosophy. 
The Physicists, attempting first to grasp the fundamental principle of the 
world, explained the soul as a partial manifestation of the water, or air, 
or fire from which all things came. The soul of anything, i. e., its 
essence, like the soul of man, is simply one part of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of existence. This soul is so different from the popular idea or 
the theological idea of the soul, that it is not surprising to find these 
same Physicists using the word soul in the theological or the popular 
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sense as well as in their own sense. Not until Plato was there an earnest 
effort to unite these different views of the soul; and the philosophical 
belief in the immortality of the soul is to be traced to Plato alone. 

Such are the fundamental ideas of this book, and they have been given 
without attempt at criticism, for they are so carefully and thoroughly 
worked out that the general line of argument seems to me unassailable. 
Any criticism and difference of opinion would be confined to minor de- 
tails which do not affect the value and interest of the whole. 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
Yate UNIvErRsiry. 


Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiéres siécles du Moyen-Age. 
Par SAMUEL BerGER. Paris: Hachette. Pp. 443. 


The Latin Vulgate, says M. Berger, was “The Book of the Middle 
Age.” How nearly it may perhaps represent the standard version by 
St. Jerome, he nowhere explains. Still less has he occasion to compare it 
with any Hebrew or Greek original. His task is to set forth the varia- 
tions in text and style that are found in the copies belonging to the period 
of which he writes, leaving for a sequel the treatment of later editions. 
The topic proves to be unexpectedly curious and fertile. In form and in 
detail this monograph is an exceedingly elaborate study, with tabulated 
comparison among the numerous texts that appeared during the century 
or more glorified by the name of Charlemagne and his immediate de- 
scendants, the “Carolingian period” (770-880), particularly in the two 
groups or classes which we may call those of Orleans and of Tours. 

This description may sufficiently indicate the value of the work to 
special students in its field. But it gives barely a hint of the interest 
which a student of Christian history, taken broadly, may find in it. For, 
in the first place, the Latin Bible — nay, the Latin tongue itself, already 
consecrated to its two great uses of diplomacy and piety — was the chief 
symbol of the Catholic unity which in that age made the great longing 
and need of western Europe. It was the banner, so to speak, of that 
march of the higher civilization led by Charles himself and two genera- 
tions of his successors. Some of the brightest passages in this book show 
the deep sense those sovereigns had of their own place and share in the 
movement of thought ; numerous pages are taken up with setting before 
us the superbly mounted copies of the Scripture prepared for the per- 
sonal use of Charles the Great and his grandson Charles the Bald; a 
whole chapter is given to describing a single class of texts written in 
letters of gold, sometimes on purple vellum, adorned by the best skill of 
illuminator and scribe, which made the chief glory of the imperial 
libraries. 

In the next place the history of the text followed throws a curious side- 
light on the condition of Europe at that day. Rome was the. undisputed 
centre of that Catholic unity; its Scripture and its liturgy, received 
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everywhere with little variation, had made its official language a sacred 
tongue; so that we might expect this particular stream of light to flow 
from Italy, if not from the remoter East. But no hint is given us of 
any one of the three holy cities, Rome, Constantinople, or Jerusalem. 
Instead, again, of one stream there are two, each quite independent of 
the other ; and these, instead of flowing from flow toward the East, from 
the outmost verge of western civilization: one northeastwardly from 
Spain to Orleans and the Rhone, one southeastwardly from Ireland to 
York and Canterbury, to Aachen, Einsiedeln, Reichenau, and St. Gall, 
and so round to Bobbio and Milan. No fact illustrates more vividly 
than this the desolation that had been wrought at the old heart of em- 
pire. Christianized Goths and Vandals had made Spain, for some two 
centuries of bloody “‘ Merovingian times,” one chief seat of ecclesiastical 
influence, as shown in its councils and its codes; while the monasteries 
of Ireland, remote from the field of conflict in the darkest age, were the 
home of the best learning and the finest art of their day. When the 
Saracen invasion had been beaten back at Tours in 732, Christian Spain 
found an outlet in the direction of the Rhone, occupying the country of 
Toulouse and Carcassonne (“Septimania”’), and carrying with it the 
“ Toledo text,” which became the type of the Scripture adopted in the 
south of France. A little earlier, borne on the northerly current, came 
“the Book of Lindisfarne,” with its progeny, passing through the hands 
of Theodore of Canterbury (668-690) and Wilfrid of York (667-709) ; 
and at length came the great English scholar Alcuin, bringing with 
him treasures of Anglo-Irish manuscripts from the library at York, from 
which he constructed the text presented to the emperor in 801. 

A word should be added on the character of the two texts thus brought 
into close companionship. The Spanish tradition, says M. Berger, had 
a certain exclusive temper and a spirit of independence reflected in its 
Scripture. Old Spanish Bibles are rudely illustrated with “ naked bodies 
of giants” picturing primitive mankind, “‘ with eyes too large and a mix- 
ture of stiffness and life,” as shown in a Pentateuch at Tours; also figures 
of “negroes, date-palms, scorpions, conical tents, camels, and dromeda- 
ries,” showing a certain familiarity with African scenery. The school 
that adopted this text was founded by Theodulf (a Christian-Gothic 
name), who seems to have been forced into exile by a Saracen invasion 
of 793. He was for some years bishop of Orleans, and afterwards abbot 
of Fleury, was out of favor with the court of Louis the Pious, and died 
in 821. Two MSS. of his school of the Spanish type, “ almost as like as 
print” and very beautiful, were known as those of Mesmes and Puy. 
The independence, even eccentricity, of their readings seems to have 
displeased the more scrupulous critics of Charles’s court. Charles him- 
self was something of'“ a grammarian and a purist,” a lover of unity 
and order in the church; and, under a commission confirmed in the 
capitulary of 789, Alcuin established “what may fairly be called a crit- 
ieal school,” whose results appear in the splendid series of what are 
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known as the “ Bibles of Tours” (pp. 206-220). Nine of these texts 
are here spoken of as “ most probably copied from one another,” each by 
a single hand, the copy to be followed being divided for convenience, as 
here described, and their various readings are given. Toward the end of 
the ninth century a fashion of calligraphy had been developed in which 
we are told of “the regular and graceful small-hand, the fine initials, 
the letters of red and gold, which make the (so-called) style of Sintram.” 
It was the later work of the School of Tours — founded in 796 and dis- 
persed by the Norman invasion a century later — that found its way 
along the Rhine, through Switzerland, and into Italy. 

It remains to say a word of two subordinate lines of interest here in- 
dicated. One follows the development of religious art, strictly so called, 
—chiefly in the way of iconography, symbolism, and such externals as 
gorgeous binding and technical skill in illumination, — found in the de- 
scription of single famous manuscripts. Among these descriptions it is 
interesting for us to note that the oldest of the series indicated, of date 
not far from 770, fell some years ago into the possession of Mr. T. 
Irwin, of Oswego, N. Y., and has contributed its share to the textual 
studies here recorded. With a few full-page illustrations, the present 
volume might make one of most beautiful as well as curious studies in 
the history of decorative art, showing just what is meant by the superb 
MS. of 781-783, gold on purple, or by “ the second Bible of Charles the 
Bald,” of 864, which is “a masterpiece of calligraphy,” a type of “ Irish 
art in all its beauty” (see the description, pp. 288-291). The other 
line consists in a series of historic and biographical hints, here given very 
briefly, of which we will instance only that which gives the name to the 
“ eodex Adz,” a superb volume, of date 781, ordered by a wealthy and 
pious lady, Ada, whom legend, three centuries later, glorified as a sister 
of Charlemagne. 

The chief topic of this monograph ends with the period already de- 
fined. “The grand style,” we are told, “disappeared with the reign of 
Charlemagne” himself; and a new barbarism flowed back upon the ruins 
of his short-lived empire within the lifetime of his courteous and accom- 
plished grandson. What remained of the learned school of Tours took 
refuge in Neustria from the Norman devastation. Religious art did not 
fully recover its rank and credit in France till nearly five centuries later, 
in the University of Paris under Saint Louis, last of the crusading kings. 
This later period of bloom will make the topic of future studies by our 


author. 
JosepH Henry ALLEN. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Inspiration : Bight Lectures on the Early History and Origin of the 
Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1893. 
By W. Sanpay, M. A., D. D., LL. D. Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exege- 
sis, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1893. 

It is to be feared that the title of this book will tend to deprive it of 
the circulation it deserves. The term “ Inspiration ” stands so distinctly 
for a dogmatic formula, is so obviously suggestive of recondite specula- 
tions on the one hand, and of wearisome controversies on the other, that 
the appetite of a specialist is required to come with avidity to an octavo 
volume of nearly 500 pages inscribed with this rather ill-omened word. 
The intent which prompted the author’s choice, to be sure, is evident 
enough, and thoroughly commendable. He would rebut by anticipation 
the charge that modern Biblical criticism is negative in its conclusions 
and dethrones the Bible. Throughout his work he aims to build up 
rather than to pull down, and to reassure the timid believer in face of 
some of the boldest positions of recent Biblical study. But the success 
of the attempt remains to be seen. Wholesome and edifying suggestions, 
indeed, are scattered through the book, and the closing lecture, vindicat- 
ing the inductive method and its results, is wise and persuasive. But the 
lover of “the old paths” will be restless under the absence of the hard 
and fast definition of Inspiration laid down in his theological technics ; 
nay, he will be apt to take alarm at such language — however incidental 
and guarded by its setting—as the following: “In claiming for the 
Bible inspiration, we do not exclude the possibility of other lower or 
more partial degrees of inspiration in other literatures” (p. 128) ; “On 
the side of history-writing it is difficult to claim for the Biblical histori- 
ans inspiration in the sense of preternatural exemption from error” (p. 
161) ; the ceremonial law, the work of the priests, came from God “ in 
the way in which other forms of revelation have come from Him, through 
avowedly human channels and by human and natural processes, yet with 
an impulse and guidance communicated to those processes by the Holy 
Spirit” (p. 183 f.); we can trace the varied influence of the Holy Spirit 
throughout the Psalter, ‘though not alike in every part, for it must be 
admitted that sometimes we are conscious not only of human limitations 
but of the violence of human passion” (p. 197); “It is out of the ques- 
tion to say that the Book of Esther is wholly filled with the Spirit of God 
and the Book of Wisdom wholly devoid of it” (p. 258); “There were 
doubtless many in the Apostolic age who were qualified to write inspired 
books” (p. 353); “It must not be thought that God is present only in a 
single creed and that all others alike are destitute of Him” (p. 395) ; “ It 
cannot be said that the writing of history as practiced by the Hebrews 
required, or that as a matter of fact it shows, signs of supernatural inter- 
vention” (p. 401). Nevertheless, the most indurated “ traditionalist ” 
will find no occasion to complain of his treatment; and the general 
reader is constrained to honor Dr. Sanday’s attempt, even though he may 
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feel compelled to pronounce his theory indeterminate, and from a scien- 
tifie point of view tentative and provisional at the best. 

Professor Sanday’s book, however, is not, properly speaking, a treatise 
on Inspiration. It is, rather, an account of the growth of the Bible; an 
attempt to discover how it has come to be the supreme religious author- 
ity for Christendom ; and to show incidentally the validity of the grounds 
on which its preéminence rests. Here lies, if we mistake not, the chief 
merit of the book, and its largest promise of usefulness. The author's 
general position is already known to the public from the popular but sug- 
gestive little volume on “The Oracles of God,” which appeared three 
years ago. The quotations from the present Lectures given above afford 
some slight indication of the broad and sympathetic temper in which the 
inquiry is conducted, but they give no hint of the wide reading and afflu- 
ent scholarship the pages attest. The general candor, sobriety and good 
sense which Dr. Sanday’s readers have come to expect in his writings per- 
vade the volume. One would be at a loss to name another in which an 
intelligent layman can find so fresh and judicious a presentation of the 
fairly assured conclusions of recent Biblical study. Everywhere, too, the 
tone, while appreciative and reverent, is courageous and manly. The 
book must tend to revive the respect for Scripture among thoughtful 
minds in extra-theological circles, as wellyas to exalt English Biblical 
scholarship in the esteem of the learned. 


J. Henry THAYER. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D. D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. By Henry Parry 
Lippon, D. D., D.C. L., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. In Four 
Volumes : Vol. I. (1800-1836). Vol. II. (1836-1846). London and New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. 1893. 


Dr. Liddon’s life of Pusey was still far from completion when his health 
broke down in 1890, and his death soon followed. He had assumed the 
task a few days after Pusey’s death in 1882, nor had he neglected it at 
any time, but the nature of the task and his conception of the thorough- 
ness with which it should be carried out made haste impossible. Many 
will think that a life in four volumes, of two thousand octavo pages, was 
not necessary ; but in this number there will be few of those who have 
been deeply interested in the Tractarian Movement, to whom the two 
volumes now put forth will make their principal appeal. The two other 
volumes, now withheld but promised to appear soon, will have a very 
different interest. Newman’s secession in 1845 divided his own life 
hardly more definitely into two parts than it did Pusey’s. Newman, 
who had been the head of the Tractarians, became one of the least 
influential of the Roman Catholic clergy. Pusey saved the secession of 
Newman and his friends from being a stampede, and became the head 
of a movement to which the magic of the sacraments was the heart of 
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hearts. The part after 1845 was the really important part of Pusey’s 
life, and for the full account of that we must wait a little longer. It will 
be much more the work of the Revs. J. O. Johnston and Robert J. 
Wilson than volumes I. and II. Dr. Liddon left an elaborate first draft 
of his work up to 1856, and beyond that fully arranged materials for the 
remaining years of Dr. Pusey’s life. So far as the first two volumes 
take us, the work is admirably done. The editorial hands have done 
nothing to mar the sense of perfect literary unity. If the book is dull, it 
is not Dr. Liddon’s fault, unless it can be successfully maintained that 
he might have abridged Pusey’s letters, which are enormously diffuse 
and characterized, even more than his published works, by his indiffer- 
ence to literary form. But, however diffuse his letters, they are remark- 
ably coherent, and their abridgment would have been well nigh impos- 
sible. 

There is not an episode in these volumes which has not been made 
familiar to students of the Tractarian Movement by the writings of 
Newman, Ward, Mozley, Church, and others. But Dr. Liddon was 
writing a life of Pusey, not, like Dean Church, a history of the Move- 
ment, and consequently the proportions of many things are not a little 
changed. There is naturally much more emphasis on Pusey’s part, 
while nevertheless, wherever Newman sits, there is the head of the table. 
The interest flags the moment he is off the scene and revives when he 
returns. His letters have the literary and personal charm of everything 
he said and did. But no one will like him better for these pages, 
though there is no sign of an attempt on Dr. Liddon’s part to write him 
down or show him in an unfavorable light. But in all his critical rela- 
tions with Pusey, it is the latter whose conduct is most winning. New- 
man did not accord to him the perfect confidence which his faithful 
friendship and his generous trust deserved. He left him to find out 
from others what he should have told him in advance of them. A 
remarkable difference of this book from others on the Tractarian Move- 
ment consists in the almost entire absence of Hurrell Froude. Froude 
and Pusey never could have mated well, the former was so insolent, the 
latter so moderate and just. It so happened that the death of Froude 
in 1836 coincided very nearly with the formal adhesion of Pusey to the 
Movement, and it may be there was something more in this than mere 
coincidence. 

Pusey’s early residence in Germany as a student of theology made 
him a suspicious character to English orthodoxy. Fortunately his 
friendship with Strauss was some years before 1835, when the Leben 
Jesu appeared, or it might have been a fatal circumstance. That his 
“Theology of Germany-” was considered dangerous was, no doubt, 
because the title was like that inscription which Dante saw over the 
gates of hell, and deterred many from passing the threshold. Rose, 
afterward a Tractarian, attacked the book, and it is interesting that he did 
so in Pusey’s later spirit, accounting for “German infidelity” by the 
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lack of ecclesiastical control and a definite ritual, while Pusey accounted 
for it by Lutheran “ orthodoxism” and the inevitable revolt from that. 
Here was common ground for Pusey with Newman and Froude and 
Keble in their contempt for the Reformers and the Reformation. In 
the Hampden controversy in 1836 Pusey took an active part, and this 
brought him into closer fellowship with Newman, whose own part was 
fierce and hot and not conspicuously fair. The object of Hampden’s 
opponents was to prevent his appointment as Regius Professor of Divih- 
ity because of his Bampton Lectures, which had insisted on the dis- 
crepancy between the theology of the schoolmen and the fathers and that 
of the New Testament. The interesting thing for us is that his conten- 
tion was substantially the same as that of Hatch’s “ Hibbert Lectures.” 
Hampden was a third of the “ Noétics ” with Whately and Arnold, and 
Dr. Liddon finds the paternity of all of them in Blanco White, of whose 
ability and influence he speaks in terms of liberal appreciation. Hamp- 
den’s book, he says, was written as if White had held his hand. Dr. 
Liddon derives from White the Broad Church movement in the Church 
of England. But his confidence in this respect may reflect his willing- 
ness to find a Unitarian blot on the Broad Church’s scutcheon. For 
though White did not declare himself a Unitarian until after the Hamp- 
den controversy, his declaration, when it came, was retroactive for the 
Anglican imagination, which made him one from the beginning. 

When the “ Tract 90 ” storm burst upon Newman in 1841, Pusey was 
firm in his support of him against his critics. Indeed, up to the moment 
of Newman’s secession it was “two hearts, one beat’ between them in 
all matters of doctrine and sacrament. Yet, all the while, Pusey was a 
loyal Anglican and seems never to have feared the Roman danger. 
Newman was conscious of their divergence long before Pusey. It was 
only a few months before the final catastrophe that Pusey acknowledged 
to himself that it was inevitable. Generous with Newman to the last, he 
had no blame for his departure, and thought it might be that he had “a 
special call to work in another part of God's vineyard,” or that the 
Roman Catholics had prayed more for him to come than the Anglicans 
had that he might stay. Newman was not a little piqued that Pusey 
did not follow him. Apparently it never occurred to Pusey as a possi- 
bility that he might do so. He was a much better saint than Newman. 
Newman, remembering his own recalcitration when his “ Tract 90” was 
condemned, had great hopes from the condemnation of Pusey’s sermon 
on the Eucharist, in 1843, which was attended with far more injustice 
and indignity than his own affair. But, however Pusey might doubt the 
temper of individuals, his loyalty to the Church of England was not in 
their keeping. ’ 

Pusey was emphatically the Sacramentarian of the Tractarian Move- 
ment. His first tract was on Fasting ; that which signalized his adhesion 
to the Movement in 1836 was on Baptismal Regeneration; the con- 
demned sermon of 1843 was on the Eucharist, and taught the doctrine 
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of the Roman Church as plainly as it could be taught in words. Indeed 
it was Pusey’s notion that the whole doctrinal and sacramental position 
of the Roman Church could be realized by the Anglican without preju- 
dice to his loyalty, so long as he denied the headship of the Roman 
bishop. The popular error which associates him with the ecclesiastical 
millinery of the modern ritualist finds ample confutation in the account 
of his church-building troubles. His ignorance of the church tradition 
was incorrigible. The least in the kingdom of the modern ritualists 
is wiser in its laws and ceremonies than was he. If he knew little, 
he did not care much more. The working of his mind was very 
strange. Technically, he was an able scholar, but only in a microscopic 
way. To those large relations which we call the Higher Criticism he 
was singularly blind. He could not even see the Maccabean beam in 
Daniel’s eye. Relying as confidently as Newman on antiquity, the lack 
of a major premise to his argument, a reason for the authority of anti- 
quity, never troubled him, for it never occurred to him. John Wesley or 
Cotton Mather was not more superstitious. He was born about a century 
too late — or too soon. In an earlier time he would have been at home ; 
and in a later, with a different education and environment, he would 
have come to very different results. But hardly could he have shown, 
under any circumstances, a more kindly temper, a more generous dispo- 
sition, a character more free from any taint of selfishness or base desire. 
Those whom he most repels upon the-intellectual plane will find his spir- 


itual attraction sweet and strong. 
Joun Wuite CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance. By JoHn Owen, Rector of 
East Anstey, Devon. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


This book contains a lively and interesting account of the life and 
writings of Giordano Bruno and of Vanini, preceded by a general in- 
troduction on the spirit of tle Renaissance, and by short notices of 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Pulci, and Machiavelli. As the title of the 
work implies, these worthies are treated not according to their intrinsic or 
literary importance, but as manifestations of the intellectual restlessness 
and skepticism of the age. There is accordingly a certain tendency to 
make them out more skeptical, in the sense in which the author approves 
of skepticism, than they perhaps were, and such matters as the riotous 
fancy of a Pulci or the academic dreams of a Petrarch are made to wear 
the disguise of reflective and constientious movements for freedom. 
Even Giordano Bruno and Vanini, whom the author warmly defends, 
are endowed with a strange liberal and humanitarian zeal. The conse- 
quent sense of distortion is increased in the reader’s mind by the con- 
tinual and inexcusable misprints in the foreign languages of the notes. 
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There is even occasional evidence that the author’s bluff humanity and 
genial enthusiasm have made him indifferent to accuracy in matters not 
merely of language. For instance, he seems to confuse, on page 90, the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception with that of the Incarnation, and 
the latter, on page 390, with the Sonship of the second Person in the 
bosom of the Trinity. 

In fact, the skepticism on which this book gives us the most valuable 
information is not Italian or of the Renaissance, but English and of the 
nineteenth century. The author’s personality permeates the book. The 
dialogues which are interspersed among the chapters, without being 
dramatic or expressing the thought of more than one person, help to 
enliven and humanize the book. They give us a pleasing picture of 
a happy family of Broad Churchmen at the rectory of East Anstey in 
Devon, and their meritorious desire to judge Italian skepticism fairly. 
By skepticism the author understands not disbelief or even doubt, but an 
inquiring spirit and openness of mind; it therefore appears that skep- 
ticism is the ally of true religion. Dogma, on the other hand, is so far 
from being necessary to faith that it is incompatible with it. What is 
once conceived and asserted becomes knowledge, not faith, and we are 
left to infer that the latter is not assent to any proposition, but trust in 
some unformulated good. We are continually told that the Church and 
her theology present a caricature of Christianity which in its pristine 
purity needed no dogmas and no priests. We are surprised and de- 
lighted to find that there have been more and better Christians among 
Pagans and Mohammedans than within the Catholic and Protestant 
churches. It would be a pity to urge at this point that the name of 
Christian is used in a new sense and the facts of history are not thereby 
changed ; for the whole point and beauty of our author's attitude lies 
not in appreciation of the peculiar merits of the non-Christians, — for he 
is not very imaginatively sympathetic, — but in endowing them with that 
humanitarian breadth of emotion which he values in himself and misses 
in his fellow-churchmen. 

The feeling of the Italian skeptics toward the Catholic Church is 
very puzzling to our author. He cannot understand how they could join 
unlimited license of thought and speech and adoration of nature, on the 
one hand, with bursts of Christian piety on the other, and with a general 
willingness to conform to the church which, even in the case of so rebel- 
lious a spirit as Bruno’s, led to an occasional act of total submission. 
Mr. Owen expects attacks on the church to take the form of reversions 
to the primitive teaching of Christianity, with faith in its essential dig- 
nity unimpaired. His skepticism attacks the forms, but not the general 
function of religion. The case was different with the Italians, as it is 
still with all Catholic peoples. The Renaissance was the ripening of 
human nature and the rehabilitation of the natural life in every sphere. 
In such an age religion is comparatively subordinated : but such reli- 
gious needs as were felt could be satisfied only by the richer and more 
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paganized form of Christianity. To Giordano Bruno the Protestants 
seemed to have mutilated Christianity, while he himself, as we should 
now say, had transcended it. Hostility to the Church was therefore not 
essential to the Renaissance ; although her absolute authority was under- 
mined, her establishment was not necessarily threatened. She also was 
an outgrowth and expression of nature, and the freest skeptic needed 
her forms, which custom had made natural and dear to him, for the 
expression of those religious emotions and affections which skepticism 
by no means eradicates. Conformity was accordingly not a desertion of 
naturalism, but a corollary from it, and the whole multifarious content of 
the Christian religion was accepted as the enlightened Pagan had before 
accepted the multifarious content of his. But the subtlety of this inelu- 
sive naturalism which admits the established religion as a social and 
poetic convention, necessary to the expression of the soul, escapes our 
straightforward author, who can only see vacillation or a weak Protes- 
tantism in the skeptical piety of the Italians. 


G. SANTAYANA. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Pilgrim in Old England. A Review of the History, Present Condition 
and Outlook of the Independent (Congregational) Churches in England. 
By Amory H. Braprorp. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Lon- 
don: James Clarke & Co. Pp. xvii, 344. 


By his title Dr. Bradford would express the fact that British Congre- 
gationalists are one family with those on this side the sea who trace their 
spiritual lineage to the Pilgrim Church of the Mayflower. A frequent 
visitor in England, where London Congregationalists have lately en- 
deavored to detain him permanently as the man they have long sought 
for the pastorate of Westminster Chapel, he has enjoyed special oppor- 
tunities for the study of his subject. As the Southworth lecturer at 
Andover Seminary on Congregationalism, he has already given to that 
academic circle the substance of what is now given in this volume to the 
public. While the main interest of his work is, of course, for Congrega- 
tionalists, it has also an interest for all whose sympathies and studies of 
Christian life are not circumscribed by the pale of their own sect. 

Speaking first for these latter, as the chief constituency of this Review, 
it is interesting to note Dr. Bradford’s claim that “ Congregationalists in 
England, as around the world, have more or less inspired all the denomi- 
nations with admiration for the principle of self-government ” (p. 329). 
“Its influence is seen in the decadence of the supremacy of the episco- 
pate in Methodism, and in the growing independence of the individual 
church. Its progress is seen in the gradual transformation of the Presby- 
terian denomination, in which there is appearing the recognition of the 
fact that, however much the local churches may combine for aggressive 
work, no power can force into uniformity the thinking of their members ” 
(p. 73). The changes here referred to will be admitted, but an unbiased 
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judgment will account for them by no contagious influence of Congrega- 
tionalism as such. They are rather to be viewed as signs of the spreading 
democratization of society, of which Congregationalism itself was simply 
the first fruits, 

Another point of general interest which Dr. Bradford makes is, that 
the history and present condition of English Congregationalists prove 
that no detriment comes to spiritual life from not imposing doctrinal con- 
ditions of church membership. In America, he says, the Congregational 
churches ‘“‘ have put a more constant and imperative emphasis on the im- 
portance of creeds than has any other branch of the Christian church ” 
(p- 223). In England it is just the other way, and yet their attachment 
to all the interests which are supposed to be safeguarded by a creed is 
“ quite as intense as with us, and even more pronounced ” (p. 169). 

Other main. points of difference which Dr. Bradford finds between 
cisatlantic and transatlantic Congregationalists are a denominational 
esprit de corps, and a degree of organization for work, which are greater 
there than here. On the other hand, education for the ministry there is 
still inferior to what it is here, though there is constant improvement in 
this respect. But it should be added, that the denominational spirit is 
manifested not toward the other sects, but only as opposed to the often 
arrogant pretensions of the Established Church, and to the idea of reli- 
gious inequality therein exemplified. Furthermore, English pastors have 
a larger training in some lines than ours. They “go on the School 
Boards and Boards of Guardians of the Poor; they lead in the erection 
of improved tenement houses, and seek to make it possible for children 
in the public schools to have sufficient food without thereby increasing 
pauperism. The English Congregational minister of the present time is 
quite as much a student of sociology as of theology ; and well he may 
be” (p. 287). 

The contrast between English and American Congregationalists in re- 
spect to reliance on creeds for the purity of doctrine may seem to be 
canceled by another fact, which Dr. Bradford recognizes, that the doc- 
trinal basis of the churches is commonly provided for in England by 
“ doctrinal schedules in trust deeds,” as in the Seminary at Andover, 
Mass. Dr. Bradford rightly views this as an “ anomaly,” and strongly 
protests against the rule of the “dead hand.” He might have added 
that this has become in practice as ineffectual a bar to progressive thought 
as at Andover itself. Appeal to the trust deed against the voice in the 
pulpit is now almost wholly a thing of the past, even where the two are 
in wide divergence. 

Close observation and inquiry for some years past have convinced me 
that the Congregational churches in England are barely, at the best, hold- 
ing their own, and that the Established Church is in the lead of all. Dr. 
Bradford has nothing to say of this, but what he says of disestablish- 


ment is not inapposite. The probable result of it will be, he thinks, “ the 
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greatest addition to the Episcopal Church which has ever been known in 
its history.” This, to be sure, he conditions upon a serious if: “If the 
evangelical rather than the sacerdotal party is dominant in its affairs, the 
chief reason for dissent will disappear” (p. 119). In view of the public 
declarations of such a witness as Dr. R. F. Horton, last August, that the 
main current of Anglicanism now sets toward sacerdotalism of the Roman 
type, and that the laity, especially the women, love to have it so, the 
prospective contingency has a strong air of unlikelihood. It might be at 
least as reasonable to anticipate that, after the severance of Church and 
State, the sacerdotalists will go on to Rome, and those who still adhere 
to Protestant principles will seek closer relations, whether by federation 
or otherwise, with the dissenting sects. 

Dr. Bradford’s book will strongly commend itself to the religious body 
of which he is an honored and influential representative. Its full ac- 
count of English Congregationalism, its comparisons between this and 
the American type, and its criticisms growing out of such comparisons, 
will all go to strengthen the international bond, both between the kindred 
churches and the kindred peoples. It is remarkably free from a sec- 
tarian or polemic spirit. Indeed it is rather noticeable that the author, 
in his exhibition of the scriptural basis of Congregationalism, dispenses 
with all the aid he might have borrowed from the admissions of notable 
Episcopalian scholars, and contents himself with mild reference to the 
opinions of Congregational divines.- It would, perhaps, have been more 
fair to supplement his account of the apparently great incomes of the 
Anglican bishops (p. 102) by the fact, which has been authoritatively 
stated at the recent Church Congress, that they. are as great givers as 
receivers, —a fact which the Primate himself stated in a significant 
though humorous way. Dr. Bradford’s statements of the uncompro- 
mising attitude of English Congregationalists toward Unitarian princi- 
ples also require some supplementing. Here I quote from my note-book 
the statement of a prominent minister in the conservative wing during 
a recent conversation: “ There is a strong movement in Christological 
conceptions that approach Unitarianism, e. g., one divine-human nature, 
which is common to God and Christ and us; the divinity of Christ not 
a blending of another nature with humanity, but a filling of humanity 
with the divine Spirit. Coupled with this is a strong evangelical affirma- 
tion of the Lordship of Christ.” From an extended intercourse with 
Congregational ministers in many parts of the country, in which oppor- 
tunities for getting at their inmost thoughts were not neglected, I know 
this friend’s statement to be true. Ecclesiastically, Congregationalists 
have made no approach to Unitarians, but theologically they have made 
a decided approach, and that in many quarters where there is no open 
sign of it. 

James M. Wuiron. 
Mrapviiie, Pa. 
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The Spiritual Life: Studies of Devotion and Worship. Boston: George H. 
Ellis. 


This book is made up of six essays, by as many writers, on the most 
characteristic phases of the spiritual life of Christendom. Rev. Howard 
N. Brown contributes a suggestive chapter on the spiritual life of the 
early church. The three elements of aspiration, penitence and sacrifice 
he finds illustrated in Athanasius, Augustine, and Bernard of Clairvaux. 
German mysticism is treated by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, and Spanish 
mysticism by Rev. Francis Tiffany. Mr. Tiffany, while accompanying 
St. Theresa in her walks through the sheltered Garden of the Soul, is 
not only her companion and interpreter, but also her loyal champion, 
ready with rapier thrusts at the Nineteenth Century Philistine. “ Our 
craze,” he says, “ is to be eternally running about doing good by impart- 
ing nothing.” “Too much of our New England religion is but moral 
rabies, conscience run mad.” The spiritual life in the modern church 
is the theme of Rev. Charles F. Dole, who seeks to show “how the 
stream of the religious life comports with the changing conditions of the 
modern world.” The modern man is by necessity a rationalist, but need 
not be the less a mystic. Rather he must feel a deeper thirst for spirit- 
ual reality. “Thought and religious feeling, faith and reason, belong 
both to the Unity which constitutes life. To trust in the power that or- 
ders the world, to conceive it as good, to obey its laws, to entertain hope 
in the face of its mysteries, yes, to surrender one’s self in a glad abandon 
of love to the plan of its life, is indeed the highest exercise of reason.” 
“The Devotional Literature of England,” by Rev. Francis B. Horn- 
brooke, and “The Spiritual Life in some of its American Phases,” by 
Rev. George Willis Cooke, form the concluding chapters of what must 
be recognized as a most helpful book. There is a recognition on the part 
of all the writers that religion “has its springs and source amid those 
feelings of the soul which hold us in their power far more than we can 
subject them to our control.” It is a book for those who are seeking 
that common ground of experience that lies below all doubtful. disputa- 
tions. 


S."M. CrorHers. 
Sr. Pau, Minn. 


The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism. By WILLISTON 
Wa ker, Ph. D., Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. 8vo, pp. 
604. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This volume, growing out of practical needs, fulfills them admirably. 
To have gathered between two covers, not much over an inch and a 
half apart, the acknowledged creeds of the Congregational fraternity of 
churches in English-speaking countries is a commendable scholarly enter- 
prise. Professor Walker in doing this has furnished a desideratum of 
long standing. Of the twenty historic documents here presented in form 
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closely resembling their original dress, even to the little rents and tatters 
called misprints, the first is Robert Browne’s “ Statement of Congrega- 
tional Principles,” 1582, and the last is the “Commission” creed of 
1883. 

The first five confessions were put forth by refugee Englishmen, in 
the Dutch Republic or on the ocean, and not until the sixth chapter do 
we leave wind and waves and find the ark of Congregationalism safely 
stranded on the shores of America. In the six following chapters we 
have the declarations in covenant and creed, in platform and decision, of 
New England Congregationalism from Salem in 1629 to Boston in 1662. 
From the twelfth to the seventeenth chapter, inclusive, we read of the 
growth of the fraternity on both sides of the Atlantic. The last three 
chapters, concerning American Congregational symbols, treat of the 
“ Burial Hill” and Oberlin Declarations and the ‘“ Commission ” creed. 
Besides the original texts, reproduced in primitive typography, there 
is with each a running commentary such as only a judicially minded 
scholar and historian could furnish. On almost every page may be found 
a wealth of illuminating notes which, with the usual attractive features 
of good book-making, including an index, make this a permanent and 
authoritative work of reference after the first enjoyment of reading is 
over. 

There are doubtless those who will criticise the book as not being 
as broad as its title, since it omits-reference both to Christians other 
than speakers of English and to those provincially called “ Orthodox.” 
Nevertheless, of at least one of several bodies of Christians who prac- 
tice the Congregational polity in their churches (Schwenkfelders, Ana- 
baptists, Mennonites, Baptists, Unitarians and Universalists), Professor 
Walker has much to say in his opening chapter. This chapter, more 
than any other probably, contains his own original contribution, apart 
from criticism and exposition. Here he discusses the origin of English 
Congregationalism, and, as throughout the volume, is eminently judicial. 
Yet we venture to think he is not wholly, certainly not absolutely, just 
to the Anabaptists, who for two generations had already enjoyed the 
reformation of church polity according to the New Testament. While 
it is self-evidently true that “the early English Congregationalists were 
more than mere successors or offshoots of the Anabaptists of the conti- 
nent” (p. 7), it is going beyond the bounds of known fact, and surely 
in the face of probabilities, to say that “certainly the early English 
Congregationalists had no consciousness that their views were derived 
from any other source than the New Testament,” and to repeat (p. 16) 
that “it is safe to affirm that he [Browne] had no conscious indebted- 
ness to the Anabaptists.” 

Let not the critic be dogmatic in the presence of so judicially minded 
and candid a writer. Yet these are the facts. From a study of the 
New Testament, and through a determination to reject everything “ not 
founded on the Word of God,” the Anabaptists reformed church polity, 
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and, apart from other doctrinal specialties, separated Church and State, 
denied the authority of the magistrate over the church and the con- 
science, and declared the independence and autonomy of each congrega- 
tion or local church. On the advent of Alva in the Netherlands, thou- 
sands of Dutch Anabaptists fled to England, where certainly scores and 
very probably hundreds were put to death for their beliefs. (A study 
of the local histories of England and of Strype will prove this asser- 
tion.) Into Norfolk, where many of them, not “ presumably,” but act- 
ually, lived and died, — usually by cremation alive to the glory of God, 
— Browne, while his mind was in transition, went to live. He did this 
because, as Professor Walker says, “there were persons who were eager 
for religious reform in the direction towards which his own thoughts 
turned, and he resolved to go to them” (p. 10). Within a few feet of 
the place where stood the “ Stump-cross,” around which lay in heaps the 
ashes of the cremated Dutch Anabaptists, Browne, in 1580 or 1581, 
“ gathered about him the first [English-speaking] Congregational church 
of the long series which has continued to this day.” However, there 
were Dutch Anabaptist Congregational churches in England long before 
this. Furthermore, when Browne fled with a few followers to the Dutch 
land of liberty, was it an accident that he settled in Middleburg, the 
city where the numerous Anabaptists were first publicly “ protected ” by 
any European magistrates, and as ordered by William the Silent? This 
Christian ruler did more than “ protect :” he announced and maintained 
that freedom of conscience which became the corner-stone of the Dutch 
republic, as it is of ours. “ Father Willem’s” immortal words show 
that in spirit, at least, he was himself an Anabaptist. His declaration is 
fifty-four years older than Roger Williams’ annunciation of “soul lib- 
erty,” and is as follows: “ We declare to you that you have no right to 
interfere with the conscience of any one, so long as he has done nothing 
that works injury to another person or a public scandal.” The italics 
are ours. 

The spelling of the name of the sea-land province of Zeeland is for 
some reason, probably connected with “ Brownist” printing, given as 
Zeland (p. 11). Despite our criticisms, however, it is delightful to find 
an “ Orthodox Congregational ” historian actually trying to do justice to 
the Anabaptists. In conclusion, having told the long story of unity and 
growth, shown the evolution of English-speaking Congregational polity 
into pure democracy, and described its latest but not final creed as 
“ written in the language and expressing the thought of living men,” the 
author presages the future healthy growth of Congregationalism. It 
will come “ to the full measure of the pattern in accordance with which 
the Master designed his church on earth to be fashioned.” 


W. E. Grirrts. 
Truaca, N. Y. 
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Genetic Philosophy. By Davin Jayne Hitu. Pp. xiii, 382. Macmillan 
& Co. $1.75. 


The introductory chapter of this volume lays before us an outline of 
its object and scope. It is offered as a “rehabilitation of philosophy.” 
“ Philosophy as a distinct discipline has fallen into disrepute because its 
representatives have regarded reflection as a source of truth rather than 
a process of discovery.” The novice in philosophy, it is said, has been 
expected to divest himself of all confidence in his senses, and to for- 
swear all appeal to external observation as apostasy from pure reason. 
‘ Philosophies have thus degenerated into mere intellectual cults.” 

But, low as this department of mental activity has fallen, there is a fu- 
ture for it. The aim of philosophy is a legitimate one. Its method only 
has been at fault. It may enter upon a new career, and reinstate itself 
in the esteem of intelligent men by the adoption of a new method. 

The Genetic Method is the one employed by science ; very briefly stated, 
it consists in “ referring every fact to its place in the series to which it 
belongs.” Being, as apprehended by our intelligence, is found to possess 
continuity, and all facts are the aspects of a process. “ An alleged fact 
is entirely meaningless until it is restored to its serial relation ” (p. 14) ; 
and “if the genetic method could be so applied as to restore every fact 
to its serial relation in the real order, the work of science and of philo- 
sophy would be completed” (p. 16). ‘The series” referred to in the 
definition is the historical series, the evolutional series. ‘The genesis 
of matter” (pp. 28-59) takes us back to molecules, atoms, and centres of 
dynamic activity. Chemical elements are traced to a common primordial 
source. Growing up from and evolved out of this we have in successive 
chapters the genesis of life, of consciousness, of feeling, of thought, of 
will, of art, of morality, of religion, and of science. The treatment of 
the subject in each of these departments is able and interesting. The 
style is clear; the sources of information have been carefully studied, 
and, to one not already conversant with the facts, the book will prove an 
easy and agreeable source of enlightenment. 

The introductory chapter of “ Genetic Philosophy ” closes thus: “The 
genetic method seems to open a new way for thought. It remains to 
be seen whether or not it offers any refuge from mental confusion and 
contradiction.” This is the question for the conscientious critic to an- 
swer. While cordially recognizing the truth of many of the most im- 
portant positions here affirmed, and returning thanks for many helpful 
suggestions, the present reviewer is obliged to say that he cannot find 
in the genetic method, as such, any refuge from mental confusion and 
contradiction. It is not philosophy that President Hill gives us; that 
is, it is not philosophy in any high or distinctive sense. It does not 
touch the values of things or events. It relates only to forms and ‘se- 
quences. It cannot throw one ray of light upon the meaning of the 
universe. It tells us that form A preceded form B, that form C came 
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next in order, and so on to the end. The relation in which such a bar- 
ren rehearsal stands to the immortal, ever fresh problems of a true phi- 
losophy seems to us similar to that which the circumstantial record of the 
environment of a great man’s life, from birth to maturity, bears to a 
discussion of his character and motives as evinced by his conduct in the 
midst of that environment. 

The historical series, the order of events as they appear in evolution, 
does not bring us even in sight of the problems of consciousness and 
thought and will. It is a series that begins with the material aspects of 
things ; and, necessarily, it ends in that aspect of things. It is complete 
in itself. Nothing else can be deduced out of it. In Chapter I. the au- 
thor says: “ We must not permanently exclude that inner phase of being 
which is essential to the very act of perception.” But if we fail to ex- 
clude it we cease to follow the genetic method as applied to the physical 
series. Mental activity cannot be deduced from nerve activity, observed 
as an external phenomenon; and it gives us no “ refuge from mental 
confusion ” to call reason “ the concrete unity of organized energy” or 
will “the concrete experience of eneryy consciously exercised.” 

When President Hill permits himself to speak of mental phenomena 
without reference to their physical concomitants, his affirmations with 
regard to their nature seem to us sound and in harmony with common 
sense. Thus purpose and will, in the common acceptation of these words, 
are recognized as efficient modifying causes in the history of the world 
(pp. 182, 203). It is said to be legitimate to reason analogically from 
what we know of the conscious, purposive creations of our own minds to 
the existence of a purposive, willing world consciousness (pp. 200, 367). 
But these most valuable conclusions, and others like them, are offered 
for our acceptance without any exhibition of the grounds of their reality. 
They are not reached by the genetic method. In order to get at these 
ideas we must begin all over again. We must repudiate the assump- 
tion, encountered so frequently in this book, that the subjective phenom- 
ena of mind have no separate, independent basis of reality to stand upon. 
We must reject the antithesis expressed in the terms “ real” and “ ideal” 
(p- 10). We must recognize two kinds of reality that, to our apprehen- 
sions, are quite distinct, yet equally indorsed by experience, — the reality 
without ourselves known through the senses, and the reality within our- 
selves known only to consciousness. Each of these philosophy must 
develop independently and on its own foundation. When they are so 
developed, and when it is discovered that in the human organism these 
two series appear to run parallel to each other, or rather to blend in one 
series, the one set of phenomena throws no light on the other, On the 
contrary, they apparently contradict each other. But the comparison of 
these two is not therefore barren. It brings before us a most significant, 
all-important fact, namely, that the categories of intelligence, initiative, 
efficiency and every description of value lie in the department of subjec- 
tive reality ; and that the content of objective reality is absolutely devoid 
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of meaning or value not derived by reflection from the subjective series. 
Philosophy must therefore treat this latter as the superior series, In our 
conception of the unity of the world we must hold that mind is the essen- 
tial reality of a universe that expresses itself to our external observation 
in physical phenomena. 

We must regret that President Hill has thought it necessary to char- 
acterize the subjective philosophy as he has done in his opening chapter. 
Unquestionably, this philosophy has, in the course of its long history, 
followed many devious and labyrinthine ways, sometimes to its own stul- 
tification and to the confusion of its votaries. Without controversy, 
there are philosophies that ask us to doubt or repudiate the dictates of 
common sense. But quite as startling instances of such fatuity are to 
be found in the ranks of those who take their departure from the phe- 
nomena of the external world as among those who find the most signifi- 
cant elements of reality in their own consciousness. There is truth on 
both sides. There is need of both methods. Without the one we have 
no description of the world; without the other we have no interpretation 
of it. 


F. H. JoHNsoN. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


Jerusalem Illustrated is a convenient handbook of modern Jerusalem, 
containing accounts of its walls, buildings, streets and people, by G. 
Robinson Lees, F. R. G. 8., the author of “ Bible Scenes from the Holy 
Land.” It is the first English illustrated book printed in Jerusalem ; it 
has a preface by Bishop Blyth, of Jerusalem, and an appendix illus- 
trating the models of Herr Baurath von Schick, Ritter, with descriptive 
letterpress, translated by the Rev. J. E. Hanauer. According to Mr. 
Lees the total population of the city is 57,000, of which number 40,000 
are Jews (German, Spanish, Persian, Yemenite and Karaite); he de- 
scribes them as grossly superstitious. The illustrations are numerous 
and good, and the letterpress has been written on the spot, with consulta- 
tion of the works of Warren, Wilson, Robinson, Le Strange, and others, 
and of the Guide-books of Murray and Baedeker. (Newcastle-on-Tyne : 
Mawson, Swan & Morgan. London: Gay & Bird. 1893. 8vo, pp. 163.) 





